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PR EF A CE 


ULUS Perſius Flaccus was born at Vola- 
terræ, in Etruria (now Tuſcany,) about the 
twentieth year of the Emperor Tiberius, that is to ſay, 
about two years after the death of Chriſt. Flaccus, 
His Father, was a Roman knight, whom he loft when 


he wwas but fix years of age. His Mother, Fulvia Si- 
ſennia, afterwardmarriedoneFuſius,aRoman knight, 


and within a few years buried him alſo. Our Poet 
Audied, till the age of twelve years, at Volaterræ; 
he then came to Rome, where he put himſelf under the 
inſtruction of Remmius Palæmon, a grammarian, and 
Virginius Flaccus, @ rhetorician; to each of which he 
paid the higheſt attention. At fixteen he made a 


friendſhip with Annæus Cornutus (by country an 


African, by profe/jion a Stoic philgſopher) fram whom 
he got an inſight into the Stoic philoſophy. By means 
- of Cornutus he became acquainted with Annæus Lu- 
canus, who ſo admired the writings of Perſius, that on 
bearing him read his verſes, be could ſcarcely refrain 
from crying out publicly, that “ they were abſolute 
cc poems,” 
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He was a young man of gentle manners, of great mo- 
deſty, and of remarkable ſobriety and frugality : duti. 
ful and affeflionate towards his mother, loving and 
kind to his ſiſters; a moſt ſtrenuous friend and defender 
of virtue—an irreconcileable enemy to vice in all its 
ſhapes, as may appear from his Satires, which came 
from his maſter'y pen in an early time of life, when diſ- 
ſipation, lewaneſs, and extravagance, were cultivated 
and followed by ſo many of his age, and when, inſtead 
of making them his aſſociates, he made them the objects 
of his ſevereſt animadverſion, 

He died of a diſorder in his ſtomach about the thir- 
tieth year of his age, and left behind bim a large for- 
tune; the bulk of which he bequeathed to bis mother 
and ſiſters; leaving an handſome legacy to his friend 
and inſtructor Cornutus, together with his ſtudy of 

books : Cornutus only accepted the books, and gave the 
money, which Perſius had left him, to the ſurviving 
 feſters of Perſius. 

Some have ſuppoſed that Perſius ſtudied obſcurity in 
his Satires, and that to this we owe the difficulty of un- 
ravelling his meaning ; that he did this, that he might 
with the greater ſafety atiack and expoſe the vicious of 
his day, and particularly the Emperor Nero, at whom 
ſome of his keeneſt ſhafis were aimed: however this 
may he, I have endeavoured to avail myſelf of the ex- 
planationt which the learned have given, in order to 
facilitate the forming my own judgment, which, whe- 
ther coincident with theirs or not, 1 have freely ſet 

down 
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dotuſ in the following notes, in order that my readers 
may the more eaſily form theirs. 

As to the compariſons which have been made, be- 

tween Horace, Perſius, and Juvenal (the former of 
which is ſo often imitated by Perſius,) I would refer 
the reader to Mr. Dryden's Dedication to the Earl of 
Dorſet, which is prefixed to the. tranſlation of Juvenal 
and Perſius, by himſelf and others, and where this mat- 
ter ts very fully conſidered. For my own part, I think 
it beft to allow each his particular merit, and to avoid 
the invidious and diſagreeable taſk of making compari 
ſons, where each is ſo excellent, and wherein prejudice 
and fancy too often ſuperſede true ta te and ſound 
Judgment. 
However the comparative merit of Perſius may be 
determined, his poſitive excellence can hardly eſcape the 
readers of his Satires, or incline them to differ from 
Quintilian, wwho ſays of him—Inſt. Orator. Lib. x. 
cap. 1.—* Multum & veræ gloriæ, quamvis uno 
libro Perſius meruit.“ 

Martial ſeems of this opinion, Lib. iv, Epig. xxviii. 
l. 7, 8 


„ Szpius in libro memoratur Perſius uno, 
* Quam levis in tori Marſus Amazonide.“ 


- 


On which the Scholiaſt obſerves, by way of note— 
+ Gratior eſt parvus liber Satirarum Perſii, quam 
„ ingens volumen Marſi, quo bellum Herculis 

“ ſcripſit contra Amazonas.” 
Nor were e the Satires of Perſius in ſmall ahem, even 
A3 among 


PRE F ACE. 


among ſome of the moſt learned of the early Chriſtian 
writers—ſuch as Caſſiodore, Lactantius, Euſebius, 
St. Jerom, and St. Auſtin. This is obſerved by Ho- 
lyday, who. concludes his preface to his tranſlation 
with theſe remarkable words —** Reader, be courteous 


& to thyſelf, and let not the example of an beatben 
©. condemn thee, but improve thee.” | 
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« The deſign of the Author was to conceal his name and qua- 
lity.— He lived in the dangerous times of Nero, and aims 
particularly at him in moſt of his Satires : for which rea- 
fon, though he was of equeſtrian dignity, and of a plentiful 
fortune, he would appear, in this Prologue, but a beggarly 


E C fonte labra prolui Caballino : 
Nec in bicipiti ſomniaſſe Parnaſſo 
Memini ; ut repente fic poeta prodirem. 
Heliconidaſque, pallidamque Pirenen 
Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 3 


. Line 1. Caballine fountain.) A fountain near Helicon, a hill 
in Bœotia, ſacred to the Muſes and Apollo, which the horſe Pe- 
gaſus is ſaid to have opened with his hoof : therefore ſometimes 
ene Hippocrene, from the Gr. Ia, an horſe, and Kgym, a 
fountain. 

The poet in deriſion calls it caballinus, from caballus, which 
is a name for a ſorry horſe, a jade, a ckhorſe, and the like. 

The poets feigned, that drinking of this ſacred ſouutain in- 
ſpired, as it were, poetic fancy, imagination, and abilities,— 
Thus Virg. En. vii. 641 ; and En. x. 163- 

Pandite nunc Helicona, Dez, catuſque movete. 


Perſius means to ridicule this notion. | | 

2. Have dreamed, c.] Parnaſſus is a mountain of Phocis, 
in Achaia, in which is the Caſtalian ſpring, and temple of 
Apollo. It was a notion, that whoſoever aſcended this hill, and 
laid there for any time, immediately became a poet. It hath 
two tops, Cyrrha and Niſa, or, as others, Helicon and Cytheron, 
the former Acred to Apollo and the Muſes, the latter to Bac- 
chus. Hence our poet ſays—bicipiti Parnaſſo. 


He 
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poet, who writes for bread. Aſter this he breaks into the 
buſineſs of the Firſt Satire, which is chiefly to decry the peo- 
try then in faſhion, and the impudence of thoſe who were en- 


deavouring to paſs their fluff upon the world.” 
Dzxvypen. 


HAVE neither moiſtened my lips with the Caballine 
fountain, | 


Nor to have dreamed in-two-headed Parnaſſus, 


Dol remember,that thus I ſhould ſuddenly come forth a poet. 
Both the Heliconides, and pale Pirene, . 
I leave to thoſe, whoſe images the pliant ivy-boughs 5 


He is ſuppoſed to allude to the poet Ennins, who is ſaid to 
have dreamed that he was on Mount Parnaſſus, and that the ſoul 
of Homer entered into him. 

3. Suddenly.) i.e. All on a ſudden—without any pains or 
ſtudy by immediate inſpiration, as it were. | 
| 4. Heliconides.) The Muſes, ſo called from Helicon. See 
« 1, note. 

Pirene.) Pirene was another fountain near Corinth, 
ſacred to the Muſes ; ſo called from Pirene, the daughter of 
Achelois, who is fabled to have wept forth from her eyes the 
fountain called by her name. The epithet pale, may refer to 
the complexion of Pirene pale with grief: or, as ſome think, is 
to be underſtood figuratively, to denote the paleneſs of thoſe 
poets who ſtudied and laboured hard to make their verſes, Ses 
Sat. i. I. 124, and note, pale 
5. Thoſe, whoſe images, &fc.] The poet feigns himſelf to be 
n 


4 PROL OG US, Sar. I. 


Hederz ſequaces. Ipſe ſemipaganus 
Ad facra vatum carmen affero noſtrum. 
Quis expedivit pſittaco ſuum xa? 
Picaſque docuit verba noſtra conari ? 
Magiſter artis, ingenique largitor 10 
Venter, negatas artifex ſequi voces. ö 
Quod ſi doloſi ſpes refulſerit nummi, 


Corvos poetas, et poetrias picas, 
Cantare credas Pegaſeium melos. 


an untutored ruſtic, and to write merely from his own rude ge- 
nius, without thoſe aſſiſtances which others have derived from the 
Muſes and the ſacred fountains: theſe, ſays he, I leave to ſuch 
great men as have their images ſet up in the temple of the Muſes, 
and crowned with ivy, in token of honour. 
Me doctarum hederz premia frontium 
Piis miſcent ſuperis. 
$59 Hox. Ode i. Lib. i. J. 29, 30. 

5. The pliant id y.] The ivy bends, and entwines whatever 
it is planted againſt, and may be ſaid to follow the form and 
bent thereof: hence the epithet ſequaces. So, when gathered 
and made into chaplets, it follows exactly the circular form of 
the head on which it is placed, eaſily. bending and entwining it. 
Some think that ſequaces, here, intimates its following diſtin- 
guiſhed poets as their reward. 

6. Touch ſofily.] Lambo properly ſignifies to lick with the 
tongue—hence, to touch gently or ſoftly. 

J. half a clown. See above, note on |, 5. 

7. Conſecrated repoſitories, c.] i. e. The temple of Apollo 
and the Muſes, built by Auguſtus on Mount Palatine, where the 
works of the poets were kept and recited. - See Juv. Sat. i. I. 1, 
note. 

8. Who has expedited, Efc.) Expedivit—lit. haſtened.— 
q. d. Who has made a parrot fo ready at ſpeaking the word 
xags. This, like falve, ave, or the like, was a ſalutation among 
the antients at meeting or parting : this they taught their par- 
rots, or magpies, who ufed to utter them, as ours are frequently 
taught to ſpeak ſome ſimilar common word. See Mart. Lib, 
xiv. Ep. 73, 76. 

9. Taught magpies, c.] The magpie, as we daily ſee, is 
another bird which is often taught to ſpeak. 

11. Thebelly.) i. e. Hunger, which is the teacher of this, as 
of many other arts—the giver of genius and capacity—ſkilful 
and . cunning to follow #4 the molt difficult attainments from 


which it can hope for relief to its cravings, 


Il, Cun- 


Sir P R O IL O OG UE. 5 
Touch ſoftly. I, half a clown, 


Bring my verſe to the conſecrated repoſitories of the poets. 


Who has expedited to a parrot his xu 
And taught magpies to attempt our words ? 
A maſter of art, and a liberal beſtower of genius, 10 
The belly, cunning to follow denied words. 

But if the hope of deceitful money ſhould glitter, 
Raven-peets, and magpies-poeteſſes, ing? 
You may imagine to ſing Pegaſeian melody. 


11. Conning.] Artifex-icis, adj. See Ainsw, 


way, of teaching birds to utter human language, which naturally 
is denied them. La 

The birds are, in a manger, ſtarved into this kind of erudi- 
tion, the maſters of them keeping them very ſharp, and re- 
warding them with a bit of food, when they ſhew a compliance 
with their endeavours, from time to time. On this principle we 
have, in our day, ſeen wonderful things, quite foreign to the na- 
ture of the animals. taught to horſes, dogs, and even to ſwine. 

The poet means, that as parrots and magpies are ſtarved into 
learning to ſpeak, which by nature is denied them, ſo the ſerib- 
blers, which he here intends to ſatirize, are driven into writing 
verſes, by their poverty and neceſſity, without any natural ge- 
nius or talents whatſoever. 

12. If the, hope, c.] Theſe poor poets, who are without all 
natural genius, and would therefore never think of writing; yet, 
ſach is their poverty, that if they can once eee 
to hope for a little money by writing, they will inſtantly ſer 
about it. | 

— Deceitful money.) Money may, on many accounts, de- 
ſere the epithet here given it. But here, in particular, it is ſo 
called, from its deceiving theſe ſcribblers in doing- what they 


are not fit for, and by doing of which they expoſe themſelves to 


the utmoſt contempt and deriſion. 

13. Rawen-poets, c.] Once let the gilded bait come in 
view, you will hear ſuch a recital of poetry, as would make 
think that ravens and magpies were turned poets and — 
and had been taught to recite performances. 

14. Pegaſcian melody.) They would do this with ſo much 
effrontery that inſſend of the wretched {tuff which they produced, 
you would think they were reciting ſomething really poetical 
and ſublime, as if they had drunk of Hippocrene itſelf (ſee above, 
note on |, 1.) or had mounted and ſoared aloft on the winged 
Pegaſus. 


SATIRA. 


Denied words.) This hunger.is a great artiſt in this 
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This Satire opens in form of a dialogue between Perſlus 
and a friend. — Me may ſuppoſe Perſius to be juſt ſeated 
in his ſtudy, and beginning to vent his indignation in 
ſatire. An acquaintance comes in, and, on hearing the 
firſt line, diſſuades the poet from an undertaking ſo dan- 
gerous ; adviſing him, if he muſt write, to accommodate 
his vein to the taſte of the times, and th write like other 
people 55 


gaining applauſe; but adds, that the approbation of ſuch. pa- 


Perſius acknowledges, that this would be the means of 


PERSIUS. MONITOR _— 


P. Curas hominum ! 6 quantum eſt in rebus inane 
M. Quis leget hæc? P. Mih' tu iſtud ais? 
M. Nemo, Hercule. P. Nemo? | 


M. Vel duo, vel nemo; turpe & miſerabile. P. Quare ? 
Ne mihi Polydamas & Troiades Labeonem 


Line 1. O the cares, Cc] Perſius is ſuppoſed to be reading 
this line, the firſt of the Satire which he had compoſed, when 
his friend is entering and overhears it. Comp, Eccl. i. 2, 14. 

2. Who will read theſe ?] ſays his friend to him—i. e. Who, 
as the preſent taſte at Rome js, will trouble themſelves to read a 
work which begins with ſuch ſerious teflections? Your very firſt 
line will diſguſt them—they like nothing but trifles. 8 
Do you ſay that, c.] Do you ſay that to me and my 
writings ? 

—— Nobody.) Yes I do, and aver that you will not have a 
ſingle reader; nay, I will ſwear it by Hercules—an uſual oath 
among Romans. 


Nobody ;] ſays Perſius—Do you literally mean what you 


ſay ? 


3. Perhaps 


"1-3 
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prons as + this compliance would recommend him to, was a thing 
not to be 2 
Aer this, he ' expoſes the wretched taſte which then are. 
vailed in Rome, bath in verſe and proſe, and ſhews what ſad 
tuff the nobles wrote themſelves, and encouraged in others, 
He laments that he dares not ſpeak out, as Lucilius and Ho- 


race did—but it is no very difficult matter to perceiv? that he 


Frequently aims at the emperor Nero. 
He concludes, with a contempt of all blackheads, and ſays, 
that the only readers, whoſe applauſe he courts, _ be men 
of virtue and ſenſe, 


PERSIUS, MONITOR. 


P. The cares of men! O how much vanity is there 
in things 
M. Who will read theſe? P. Do you ſay that to me 
M. Nobody, truly. P. Nobody? 


M. Perhaps two, perhaps nobody; it is a ſhameful and la- 


. mentable thing. P. Wherefore ? 
Left Polydamas and the Traiads ſhould prefer Labeo, 


3. Perhaps two, c.] It may be, replies the friend, that 
here and there a few readers may be found; but I rather think 
that even this will not be the caſe: I grant this to be very hard, 
after the pains which you have beſtowed, and very ſhameful. 

—— Wherefore ?) Wherefore do you call it a miſerable, 
or a ſhameful thing, not to have my writiags read? Are you 
afraid that I ſhould be uneaſy, at ſeeing my performances thrown 

aſide, and thoſe of a vile ſcribbler preferred ? 


+ Folydamas and the —— ] The poet dares not ſpeak 
_ out 


— 


3  PERSII SATIRA. 1. 
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Prztulerint ? nugz Non fi quid turbida Roma [+ 
Elevet, accedas : examenve improbum in iſta 

Caſtiges trutina : ne te quæſiveris extra. 

Nam Romæ quis non—? Ah, fi fas dicere ! Sed fas 
Tunc, cum ad canitiem, & noſtrum iſtud viyere triſte, 


out, therefore deſigns Nero and the Romans, under the feign- 
ed names of Polydamas and the Trojans, in alluſion to Hector's 
fearing the N of Polydamas (the ſon-in-law of Priam, 
and who is ſaid to have betrayed Troy to the Greeks) and of 


g. Trifle: !] So far from its — the miſerable thing which 
you imagine, I look on it as ridiculous and trifling, nor do I 
trouble my head about. 
If turbid Rome, Efc,) Metaph, from waters, which, 
by being diſturbed, are muddy, thick, turbid, as we fayy © + 

If the people of Rome, ſays the poet, turbid, i. e. myddyy® 
not clear in their judgment, having their minds vexed and dhifet” 
turbed too with what is written againſt them, diſparage any 
work, and ſpeak lightly of it, through anger and prejudice, F -, 
deſire you will not agree with them in what they ſay, or accede 
to their opinion, Ihe word elevet is metaphorical, and alludes 
to ſcales, where that which is lighteſt is raiſed up, and ſignifies 
undervaluing, diſparaging, or, as we ſay, making light of any 
thing. | 

6. Nor corre, &c.) Examen properly ſignifies the tongue, 
needle, or beam of a balance, which always inclines toward the 
fide where the weight preponderates—where this does not act 
truly, and in due proportion, it ſhews that the balance is falſe : 
how falſe it is, and, of courſe, how it may be properly judged of 
and corrected. may be ſeen, by weighing the fame thing in a 
true ſcale, or by a true balance; this will exactly diſcover the 
deficiency, 

The poet, alluding to this, adviſes his friend not to attempt 
correcting one falſe balance by another: he means, that, if an 
thing ſhould be amiſs, which the people in general find fault 
with, yet it is not to be weighed or conſidered according to 
their opinion, which, like a falſe balance, is erroneous 3; much 
leſs to be corrected by their ſtandard of judgment. | 

7. Seel not thyſelf, Fc ] i.e. Judge G yourlelf, by your own 
conſcience and opinion, not by what other people ſay. The 


more exact meaning of this Stoical maxim ſeems to be—You can 
Judge 


Sar. I. PERSIUS% SATIRES. . 


To me ?—trifles! do not, if turbid Romie'ſhovld diſpa- 
mge | 53 

Any thing, agree with it, nor correct a falſe balance | 

By that ſcale : ſeek not thyſelf out of thyſelf, "DF 

For at Rome who does not—? Ah, if I might ſay But 
I may Fr” 

Then, when I have beheld greyneſs, and that our grave way 
of life, | 


judge of yourſelf better by what paſſes within you, than by the 
'opinions of others ; ſo, go not out of yourſelf, in order to draw 
juſt and true concluſions concerning yourle}lf, The Stoics main- 
tained, that a wiſe man ſhould not make other people's opinions, 
but his on reaſon, his rule of action | 


The conſcience is the teſt of ev'ry mind; 
Seek not thyſelf, without thyſelf, to find. | 
Da vox x. 


be poet ſeems to urge this ſentiment upon his friend, in or- 
des to guard him againſt ſuch an attention to popular opinion, as 
might lead him to affent to it, contrary to bis own opinion, judg- 
ment, and conſcience, la this view, it anfwers to what he has 
before ſaid— : | 
Non, fi quid turbida Roma 
Elever, accedas. L. 5—6, 


8. Who does not ?)) i. e. Who does not leave his own judg- 
ment and conſcience out of the queſtion, and ſuffer himſelf ro be 
led away by popular opinion ? is is an apofiopeſis: but [ 
think the name refers us to the preceding ſentence to make out 
the ſenſe. This view of it, furniſhes a — argument againſt 
truſting the opinions of others, ſince even they don't judge for 
themſelves. | 
, if 1 might ſay I] i. e. Alas! if I were but at liberty 
to ſpeak out plainly. 

. I may, &c.) Perſius lived in the reign of Nero, a 
dangerous period for writers of ſatire ; he was therefore, as he 
hints in the preceding line, afraid to ſpeak out : but yet he will 
not quite refrain; the objects of ſatire were too many, and too 
groſs, for him to be filent, and therefore he determines to attack 
them. | 
9. When I have beheld greyneſs.) When I have turned my 
eyes on the grey bairs of old age 

Our grave way of liſe] Vivere, here, for vita, a 
Grzciſm—theſe often occur in Perſius. | 
Wigs | Whey 


en — — — Ay 0G, 
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10 PERSII SATIRA, Sar. I. 


Aſpexi ; & nucibus facimus quzcunque relictis : 10 
Cum ſapimus patruos - tunc, tunc ignoſcite. M. Nolo. 
P. Quid faciam? nam ſum petulanti ſplene cachinno. 

AV. Scribimus incluſi, numeros ille, hic pede liber, 


4 


When I behold, ſays the poet, the gravity and auſterity with 
which we appear to live, : 

16, Whatever we do, ffc,) The manner in which people 
employ themſelves, as ſoon as they have left their playthiogs, 
and are become men. 

Nuces, lit. nuts—and tali, little ſquare ſtones, or bones with 
four ſides—were the uſual playthings of children. The nuces 
were little balls of ivory, or round ſtones, See Francis, Hor, 
Lib. ii. Sat, iii. I. 172.— Hence nucibus relictis, ſignifies ceaſing - 
to be children. See Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. I. 191—2. 

11. Reliſh of uncles, c.] Patruus is a father's brother, on 
whom ſometimes the care of children devolved on the loſs of 
their father. The father's brother, thus having the authority of 
a father, without the tenderneſs and affection of a father, was 
apt to be very rigid and ſevere: this was ſo much the caſe,” as 
almoſt to become proverbial ; hence patruus ſignified a ſevere, 
rigid reprover. See Als w,—Hence Hor, lib. ii. Sat. iii, I. 87 


- Sive ego prave, 
Seu rectè hoc volui, ne ſis patruuis mihi, 
Comp. Lib. iii. Ode xii. I. 3, where we ſind 
Metuentes patruæ verbera linguæ. 


See alſo the note there, in edit. Delp. 

The poet's meaning ſeems to be as follows— 

When I conſider the vanity and folly in which we Romans“ 
(he ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, as if he meant to include himſelf, 
to avoid offence) are employed, from our firſt becoming men to 
our old age, and, at the ſame time, that pretended and aſſumed 
gravity and ſeverity which we put on, inſomuch that we have 
the reliſh or ſavour of moroſe uncle-guardians in our reproofs of 
others, and in our carriage towards them, though we are in 
truth as vain and fooliſh as thoſe whom we reprove, then, then, 
T think I may be forgiven if I write and publiſh my Satires, 
when the times fo evidently ftand in need of reproof.” 

—— 7 will noi] ſays the friend — All you ſay does not con- 


/ vince me that you ſhould publiſh your Satires. 


12. What ſball I do?) ſays Perſius How can I contain my- 
ſelf? how can I controul my natural temper and diſpoſition ? 
A great laugher) Cachinno onis, from cachinnus, a 


loud laughing, a laughter in deriſion or ſcorn, Ainsw. 


— A petulent ſpleen.) The ſpleen, or milt, was looked 
upon 
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And whatever we do after our playthings are left; 10 
When we have the reliſh of uncles— then, then forgive. 
+ M4. I will not. | 
P. What ſhall I do? for I am a great laugher with a pe- 
tulant ſpleen. | 
M. We write ſhut up. One numbers, another proſe, 


upon by the antients to be the organ of laughter. See Cn an- 
BERS, tit. Spleen. Alſo the receptacle of the atrabilious, or 
melancholic humour, Hence when people are low-fpirited or 
melancholy, they are ſaid to be ſplenetic ; ſo when they are diſ- 
guſted and out of hamour. Thus Swift, in his City Shower, 


« Saunt'ring in coffee-houſe is Dulman ſeen, 
** Rails on the climate and complains of ſpleen.” 


Our poet gives his friend to underſtand, that he can't take his 
advice to ſuppreſs his Satires ; for that his ſpleen, which is of the 
petulant kind, and his natural diſpoſition to laugh at the follies 
of 1 — make it impoſſible for him to reſiſt the temptation of 

iſhing. ; 
* 13. 2 write ſhut up.) Perſius having expreſſed his turn for 
ſatire, from his natural diſpoſition, and having aſked his friend 
what he ſhould do, were he to be ſilent, and lay by his intention 
of writing—the friend gives him to underſtand, that he may in- 
dulge his defire for writing, without writing fatires—** Do as 
« others do, who indulge their genius for writing on popular 
and inoffenſive ſubjects, ſome in verſe, others in proſe, ſhut 
4% up in their ſtudies, for their greater _ and privacy, where 
they compoſe ſomething in a grand and lofty ſtyle,” —* Aye,” 
ſays Perſius, interrupting him, * fo grand, as to require a very 
« large portion of breath to laſt through their periods and ſen- 
* tences, which are too bombaſt and long winded to be read by 
ordinary lungs.” The ſpeaker uſes the firſt perſon plural— 
ſcribimus 1 autres (as the French ſay). By this 
mode of ſpeech, the pointedneſs and perſonality of what is ſaid 
are much [eſſeved ; conſequently the prejudice and offence with 
which a more dire& charge on the perſons meant would have 
been received. 
Hor. Lib. ii. Epiſt. i. I. 117. „ 
Scribimus indocti, doctique pot mata paſſim. 


% But ev' ry deſperate blockhead dares to write, 
&> Verſe is the trade of ev'ry living weigh.“ 
oak, Francis. 


—— One numbers.) i. e. One pens yerſes. | 
'—— Another proſe.) Pede : periphraſis for proſe- 


writing, 
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Grande aliquid—P. Quod pulmo animæ prælargus anhelet. 

Seilicet hæc populo; pexuſque togaque recentiʒ 15 
Et natalitia tandem cum Sardonyche albus, AC. 
Sede leges celfa; liquids cum plaſmatè guttui 


writiog;” which is ſręe from the ſhackles of feet and numbers, by 
which writers in verſe are confined, 

14. Something grand.—] The ſpeaker is going on with his ad- 
vice, and in his inforting it from the examples of the writers of 
his day; but at the words grande aliquid, Perfius mterrqpts 
kim; ds though not able to bear ſuch an epithet as grande, whe? 
applieck io the borhbalt and ſuſſian which were daily coming 
forth in order to catch the applauſe of the vulgar, In this Pet- 
ſius has, no doubt, a ſtroke at Nero's Writings, fome ſamples of 
which we meet with in a ſubſequent part of this Satire, l. 93—5, 
and l. 93—102. | : Ne 
— Which lungs, c.] See note on 1. 14. The word an- 
kelet is well applied here,—Atnhefo ſignifies to breathe ſhort 
ad with difficulty—to pant, as if out of breath—alls to labour 
in doſvg à thing And well dehotes the ſituatiot of de who was 
to read aloud the poems and performances in queſtion. ,, 

— Large © 9 Capabſe of containing a very large por- 
tion of air, and greatly inflared. | FOE 
is, Doubtleſe theſe to the people, Oc.) Perſius, as we ſh 
bad, by aling the ſecond perſon os op I. 17, leges, and col- 
Iüeris, 1. 18, is got to be utiderſfoot? as confiving what he Fays 
to the perſon with whom he is diſcourfing, but meins covertly 
to attack ahd expoſe all the poetaſlers at Rome, who ſhot tbem- 
ſelves up to compoſe thrgid and Bömbaſt poems and declatha- 
tions, to recite in pu lic, in ördet to get the applavſe of their 
idhordht And taſtelels hedrers. | 

The Monitor had ſaidg—feribimus, l. 13: bence the poet ad- 
dreſſes him particularly, but, ho doubt, means tö carty his ſa. 
tire to all the yaih ftribblers of the ile, and > mana thoſe 
who expoſed theinſelies in the rifficolous" macher After de- 

fibed ; not without a view t6 che emperor Nero, who Was vain 
of his Poetry, add vfed to retite his poems in public. See = 
note on I. i $4, ad fin. and comp Juy. Vii. 220 30, and notes 
there. a 2 
I would obſerve, that in the atratigenictit bf the dialögue, 
v. 13, 14, I have followed Mr. Bazwsrtx, whoſe ingenious 
verſion of Perſius Jy well worthy the reader's attention. 

According to the re arrangement, whereby ſcribimug in · 
docti, &c jp ven to Perſius, he receives no anſwer to his queſ- . 
tion, quid aciam, I. 12, but abruptly introduces a new ſub- 


je ; whereas, according to the ' above method, the Monitor 
very naturally begins an anſwer, whith introduces the thick ſub- 
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Something grand— P. Which lungs, large of air, may 


breathe. 
Doubtleſs theſe to the people, comb'd, and with a new 
gown, | ; 15 


White, and laſtly with a birth-day ſardonyx, 6 
You will read, in a high ſeat, when with a liquid gargle you 
have waſh' d 8 or 


je& of this Satire, and the Poet as naturally interrupts, at the 
words grande aliquid, |. 14, in order to purſue it; which he does 
by deſcribing the vanity and = of theſe ſcribblers, ſome of 
whom, at an advanced time of life, when they ought to be wiſer, 


are writing triſling and laſcivious poems, and reading them tio 


the people in public; this, with every diſgraceful circumſtance 
of dreſs and manner. 


15. Comb d.] Or criſped, curled, and ſet in an effeminate . 


ſtyle. 

— A new gown.] Made, and put on, on the occaſion. 

16. White.] Albos.— This can't agree with toga, therefore 
ſome refer it to man himſelf, as ſuppoſing bim to look white, 
or pale, with fear and anxiety, for the ſucceſs of his poem, and 
make it equivalent to pallidus — Hor. Epod. vii. I 15, ſays 
albus pallor; and albus, in one ſenſe of it, ſignifies pale or wan. 
Ainsw. Cer © Shea nf 4812 

But I do not fee why we may not read albus tog recenti, to 
denote the perſon's being clad in a new white garment<lic, 
white with a new gown. 4 4 2 

His hair being firſt kemb'd and ſmooth, and then bedight 
ln a fair coinely garment freſh and white. HoLypiy. 
The Romans wore white garments, as a piece of finery, on 
certain feſtival occaſions, as on a birth day, and the like. 80 
Ovid— 3 
Scilicet expectas ſolitum tibi moris honorem, 
Pendeat ex humeris veſtis ut alba meis. | 

A birth- day ſardonyx.] This ſpecies of precious ſtone, 
ſet in a ring, and worne on the finger, ' was reckoned à piece of 
figery, which the Romans were very ambitious of di aying. 
See Juv. Sat. vii. 1 142—3- ' 9 


By a birth- day ſardonyx, the poet probably means a preſent 
that had been made to the nas, on his birth-day, of this ring, 


which he wore on this occaſion, It was uſual to fend preſents 
a perſon on his birth-day. See Juv. Sat. xi. 1. 84, note, 
7. You will read.] i. e. Rehearſe aloud, | 
 =— 1n a high feat.] When authors read their works publicly, 
they had a ſort of defk, or pulpit, raiſed above the auditory, by 
which means they could be better ſeen and heard, © 
| B 2 . Liquid 


—ͤ—ũ—— — 
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Mobile collueris, patranti fractus ocello. 
Hic, neque more probo videas, neque voce ſerend, 
Ingentes trepidare Titos; cum carmina lumbum 20 
Intrant, & tremulo ſcalpuntur ubi intima verſu. 

Tun', vetule, auriculis alienis colligis eſcas ? 
Auriculis ! quibus & dicas cute perditus, Ohe. 

tc Quo didiciſſe, niſi hoc fermentum, & quæ ſemel intus 


17, Liguid gargle, &c.] Plaſma—a gargle, or medicine to 
prevent or take away hoarſeneſs. and to clear the voice. 
18. Moweable throat,) Mobilis—i. e. pliant, tractable, ea- 
ſily contracting or dilating, according to the ſounds which are to 
be formed, | | 

—— A laſcivious eye.) Suiting the lewdneſs of his look to 
the obſcenity of his ſubje&. See Arnsw. Fractus, Ne 4, and 
Patrans, ib. » 8 

19. Here.] In ſuch a place, and on ſuch an occaſion. The 
poet having deſcribed the reader's dreſs, preparation, and man- 
ner, now deſcribes the effect which he had on his auditory. 
| Neither in a nadel manner.) But quite the contrary, 
betraying very indecent emotions. 
— Nor «aith a ſerene voice.] Nor giving their applauſe 
with a calm decency of expreſſion, but with a — and 
robes kind of voice, like people agitated with diſorderly paſ- 

ons. | 

23. The great Titi, &c.)] The poet in derifion- calls the 
Roman nobles Titi, from Titus 'Tatius, a king of the Sa- 
bines: a peace being made between the Sabines and Ro- 
mans, at the inſtance of the Sabine women, he became a partner 
with Romulus in a joint government five years. Perſius 
means to exhibit a contraſt between what the great Romans 
were in the days of Titus Tatius, and what they were now— 
hence calls them, ironically, ingentes Titi, the great deſcend - 
ents of Titus Tatius. See Juv. Sat. iii. I. 60, note. 
Tremble.) Are agitated with luſt, at hearing the reci- 
tal of the obſcene performance, which enters their very loins, as 
it were, and irritates their moſt inward parts. | 
21. Scratch'd.)] i. e. Titillated, irritated. p 
— Tremulous verſe.] With the Jaſcivious verſes, which are 
read with an effeminate, ſoft, and trembling acceni, ſuited to the 
nature of the ſubject | 

22. Daft thou, old man, &c.) Perſius, in this apoſtrophe, in- 
veighs againſt theſe laſcivious old fellows, who wrote ſuch poems 
as are before mentioned. | ' 


Doſt thou, who art old enough to be wiſer, put together ſuch 


obſcene 
* 


<q 
— 


Your moveable throat, and effeminate with a laſcivious eye: 


Here, neither in a modeſt manner, nor with a ſerene voice, 
You may ſee the great Titi tremble, when the verſes enter 
the loins, | | 20 
And when the inwards are ſcratch'd with the tremulous verſe. 
Doſt thou, O old man, collect food for the ears of others? 
For ears, to which even thou, in ſkin deſtroyed, may'ſt ſay— 
« Enough.” a | 
« For what purpoſe to have learnt, unleſs this ferment, 
ce and what once 


obſcene and ſilthy ſtuff, in order to become food for the ears of 
your libidinous hearers ? 

23. For ears, c.] He repeats the word auriculis, in order 
to make his proof the more ſtriking. a 

— To which even thou, Cc] The poet's imitations of Ho- 

race, in all his Satires, are very evident; in none more than in 
this line. There can be little doubt that Perſius had in his eye 
that paſſage of Horace, Lib. ii. Sat. v. l. 96—8, 


v rc amat Jaudari? donec ohe jam! 
Ad celum manibus ſublatis dixerit, urge, & 
Creſcentem tumidis infla ſermonibus utrem. 


Should luſt 

Of empty glory be the blockhead's guſt, 

Indulge his eager appetite, and — 

The growing bladder with inſpiring ſtuff; 

Till he, with hands uplifted to the ſkies, 

Enough! enough! in glutted rapture cries. 
| Francis 


Thus Perſius repreſents the reciter of the obſcene verſes to be 
ſo flattered, as to be ready to burſt with the vanity created within 
him; ſo that he is forced to ſtop the fulſome applauſe and com- 
pliments of his hearers, with crying“ Enough! forbear 1 I 
% can enQure no more!“ | 

Ohe 


Jam ſatis eſt ! 
. Hon. Sat. v. Lib. i. J. 12. 1 3. 
Cute perditus has perhaps a reference to the fable of the 


pay frog, who ſwelled till he burſt. See Hor. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. 


- 314—19. 
24. Unleſs this ferment.) I he old man anſwers—To what 
purpoſe, then, is all my ftudy and pains to excel in this kind of 
writing, unleſs they appear — and ſhew, themſelves in their 
B « effeas 
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tc Inriata eſt, rupto jecote exietit caprificus ?” 25 
En pallor, ſeniumque ! O mores, uſque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter 
At pulchrum eſt, digito monſtrari, & dicier, Hic eft, 
« Ten” cirtat6ruin' centum dictata fullſe, 


effects on myſelf and hearers? In vain would you mix leaven 
with the, dough of which bread is made, unleſs it ferments and 
lightens the mals ; ſo all my ſcience would be vain, if it lay dor- 
mant and quiet within me, and did not ſhew itſelf "viſibly to 
others, by being productive of ſuch compoſitions which raiſe 
ſuch a ferment in the minds of hearers. Fermentum here is 
metaphorical, 

24. And what once, &c.) In order to underſtand this line, 
we are to obſerve, that the caprificus was a ſort of wild fig-tree, 
which grew about walls and other buildings; and by ſhooting 
its batches into the joints of them, burſt a paſſage through them, 
and; in time, weakened and deſtroyed them. See Juv. Sat. x. 
145, note. E | | 

e apologiſt farther illuſtrates his meaning, by comparing 
his natural, as well as acquired talents, to the caprihicus—theſe, 
having once taken root within, will burſt forth, through the in- 
moſt receſſes of the mind, to the obſervation of all, as the capri- 
ficus does through the clefts of rocks, or ſtone · quarries, or ſtone- 
walls: and * unleſs this were the caſe, what good would theſe 
* inbred talents do me?“ — The antients reckoned the liver as 
the ſeat of the concupiſcible and iraſcible* paſhons. See Juv. 
Sat. i. I. 45, nete. Here Perſius uſes the word jecore, for the 
inward mental part, which contained the genius and talents of 
the poet, and was to be broken through by the energy of their 
exertions. | St 

26. Lo, paleneſs and old age ! ] Theſe words ate by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be the end of the apologiſt's ſpeech, as if he had faid— 
wy how: pale I am with ſtady and application, and that in my 

Id-age, à time of life when others retire from labour—and 
ſhall 1 meet with no reward for all this? 

Others ſuppoſe the words to be the reply of Perſius, and a 
continuation of his reproof —+© Loy palęneſs of countenance and 
old age l and yet thou doſt not ceaſe from ſuch vain toils !” 
See Juv. vii. 96—7. e 
O manners/!], Like that of Tally—O tempora! O 
mores ! | 
4. d. What are we come to- what can we ſay of the man- 
ners of the times, when an old fellow can write lach obſcenity, 
and can find hearers to approve his repetition of it! 

| 27. Altogether 
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bels within:ipnate, the wildifig 4502, hould came falke 


« the burſten liver 25 
Lo, panes and dd ge O manners! is your Karin, 
hen, 
Altogether nothing, * . woda know hat you 
know it ? 
gut it is pleaſant to Nen ih de oger, and. to 
be ſaid “ This is he.” | 
*þKpa then ta have lern the waere ay hundred c- 
8 Pates, 


27. Altogether nothing, unleſs, c.] Perus dere: mitates a 
paſſage of Lucilius— * 
ld me 


Nolo ſeire mihi cujus ſum. conſciuꝰ ſolus, : 
Ne damnum-faciam. Seite eſt neſcire, niſ id me 

Stceire alius ſciret. 

What, ſays Perſius, is all your. fiance; then, nothing worth, 
unleſs. you tell all the world of it? have you no pleaſüre or fa- 
tisfaction in what you know, without you exert' a principle of 
vain glory, by caltivating the r pee of others? Is chis the 
end of , your: 2 and e Scire tuum—i. e. ſcientia 
toa. (Grzciſm, d 3 9. 

28. She un a the finger.] Here is an ironical prolepſiz— 
the poet anticipates ſome of the pleas of theſe writers for their 

eedings.—lt is a pleaſant thing, perhaps, you may ſay, 20 
why ſo famous for one's. writings, as to be pointed at as one oes 
along, by the paſſers by, and to hear them ay That 5 ne 
4 that's the famous poet 

Horace diſgraces one of- his fineſt odes,- by mentioning, v with 
pleaſure ſuctra piece of vanity— 


aod monſtror, digito. ereuntium 
E fdicen' * A Ode in, Lib. | iv. I, 22—3. 


weaknels, in | Demoſt epes, jo. Pot, be N d Iſo mack 
p eaſed with hearin poor, gi"), was carrytn water, Jay to 
another, as he paſſ 4 Ted that's the famous Demol. 

* thenes Y—"* Quid, hee, eins (fays Tully)—At, quants 5 
* orator Sed a vod Alios loqui videlicer, didicerat, non mul- 
« tum ipſe, oy, 


* The fxerdiſers Ege. Pita Frege ny. 0 n of 


ow Iuſc. v. 130 6, men ntipns it 4 an ſta ge of great 


e ee d a melt requ ons which 
r progounceth 1 ban ;. {Fhgol-boys — — 
Aingw. The, Poet 5 Io his baoger— 


1s it nothing, think you, to have your verſes taught to the 
children 
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« Pro nihilo pendas? Ecce, inter pocula, quærunt 39 
Romulidz ſaturi, quid dia poemata narrent |! 2 
Hic aliquis, cui circum humeros hyacinthina læna eſt, 
(Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus) 

Phyllidas, Hypſipylas, vatum & plorabile ſi quid, 

Eliquat; & tenero ſupplantat verba palato, 35 
Aſſenſere viri—Nune non cinis ille poetæ | 


children of the nobles at ſchool ; to have an hundred ſuch boys 
getting them by heart, and repeating them as their leſſons, or 
writing themes on paſſages of your works ?—The poet, here, 
has a fling at the emperor Nero, who ordered his poems to be 
taught in the ſchools for youth. | 

29. Curl. pates.] i. e. The young nobility, ſo called, from 
having their hair dreſſed and curled in a particular manner 

30—3 1. Satiated Romans, Wc.) He calls the Roman nobility 
Romulidæ, dim. from Romulus their great progenitor ; and he 
means hereby to inſinuate, ſarcaſtically, their declenſion and de- 
fection from the ſober and virtuous manners of their anceſtors. 
Comp. Juv. Sat 4. J. 100, note. | | 

Here we ſee them at table, gormandizing, and filled with eat- 
ing and drinking ; then calling for ſomebody to repeat paſſages 
from the writings of poets for their entertainment, or perhaps 
that they might enquire into the merit of them. 

31. Divine poems.] Dia, frop Gr. Aug, divinus. The ſci- 

ce of poetry was reckoned divine; but the poet's uſe of the 
Daher, in this place, is ironical, meaning to ſatirize thoſe pro- 
ductions which theſe Romulidz ſaturi were ſo pleaſed with.— 
Quid narrent—i. e. what they may contain and ſet forth. 

32. Here.] i. e. Upon this occaſion. | 

— Some one, Ec.) Some noble and delicate perſon, dreſſed 
in a violet- coloured garment, which was a ſign of effeminacy, 
and greatly in faſhion among ſuch of the Roman nobility who 
were the beaux of the time. | 

33: Something rankiſh, Ec.) i. e. Repeated ſomething of the 
obſcene or filthy kind, though with a bad voice, uttered through 
his noſe, by way of preface to what follows. 

34. Phylliſes.] Phyllis, the daughter of Lycurgus, who fell in 
love with Demophoon, the fon of Iheſeus, on his return from 


Troy, and entertained him at bed and board. He, after ſome 


time, going from her, promiſed to return again; but not per- 
forming his promiſe, ſhe hanged herſelf upon an almond-tree. 
Hiphpyle.) Hypſipyle was the daughter of Thoas, and 


queen of Lemnos, who, when all the women in the iſland flew 
their male kindred, preſerved her father; for which pious deed 


ſhe 
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« Doft thou eſteem as nothing? Lo, among their cups, 
the ſatiated | 32 

Romans enquire, what divine poems may relate. 

Here, ſome one, who has reynd his ſhoulders a hyacinthine 
cloak, 

(Having ſpoken ſomething rankiſh from a ſnuMfling noſtril) 

If he hath gently ſung Phylliſes, Hypſipylæ, and ſome la- 
mentable matter 6 * 

Of the poets, and ſupplants words with a tender palate, 35 

Ihe men have aſſented: now are not the aſhes of that poet 


ſhe was baniſhed. She entertained Jaſon in his way to Colchos, 
and had twins by him. | | 1 
I be poet mentions the names of theſe women in the plaral 
number; by which we may underſtand, that he means any wo- 
men of ſuch ſort of character, who have ſuffered by their amours 
in ſome diſaſtrous way or other, and have been made ſubjects of 
verſe. Eliquo ſignifies to melt down, or make liquid. Ten, 
to ſing, or ſpeak ſoftly and effeminately. Al w-. 
33. Some lamentable matter, Ec.) Bome mournful love- tale, 
either invented or related by the poets. | | 
35. Supplants words, Ic. He does not utter the words in 
a plain, manly manner, but minces and trips them up, as it were, 
in their way through his palate, to make them ſound the more 
appoſite to the tender ſubject. | 
A metaphor, from wreſtlers, who, when they trip up their 
antagoniſts, are ſaid—ſupplantare. 
| lis refining throat 
Fritters, and melts, and minces ev'ry note. 


BaewsTEt. 
His dainty palate tripping forth his words. 
HoLyvar. 
36. The men have aſſented] The poet uſes the word viri, 
here, as a mark of cenſure—that thoſe who were called men, 
ſhould be delighted with ſuch verſes, fo repeated. 
They all aſſented to the approbation given by ſome of the 
company. 2 | 
— es of the poet, c.] Cinis ille poete—i. e. cinis it- 
livs poetæ. Hypallage.—It was the cuſtom to burn the bodies of 
the dead, and to gather up their aſhes, and put them into urns, 
in order to preſerve them. 1 
To be ſure, the very aſhes of a poet, thus approved by a ſet of 
drunken people, muſt be happy ! Iron, 
73- Lighter. 
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Felix ? Nunc levior cippus non imprimit ofa? 

Eeudant convivz—Nunc non e manibus illis, 

Nunc non e tumulo, fortunataque favillä, 

Naſcentur violæ ? Rides, ait, & nimis uncis 40 

Naribus indulges: an erit qui velle recuſet 

Os · populi meruifſe? & oedro digna locutus, 5 

Linquere nec ſeombros metuentia carmina, nec thus? 
Quiſquis es, © modo quem ex adverſo dicere ſeei, 


37. Ligbter hilloel.] Cippus isa grave<ſtone, or monument; 
alſo a little hill of earth, fuch as are raiſed over the graves. 

This line alludes to the uſual ſuperſtitious wiſh which the Ro- -- 
mans expreſſed for a deceaſed friend dit tibi terra levis may 
the earth be light upon thee . The cippus marked the, grave. 

138. Na gueſts prayſe,] Now they. all. break forth into the 

% mendation. vil, 

Mi,] : Sigoifies the ſpirit, or ghoſt, of ape departed — 

ſometimes what we call / the remains, or dead body. 
| 22299 ap. hin s the ſenſe 
N here. g f 

9. Fran tbe tomb, | Tumulus ſignifies, an billogk, or heap 
of earth; alſo a tomb, grave, ot ſepulchre. Alx. 

. won Fortunate ember, tFayilla (from, aue. to ſbine] a hot 
ewber ; the. white aſhes wherein the fire is raked up. | 

Here it means the ; embers. of the funeral pile, ſome. of which 
were mixed with the bones in the yen. 

240. (Hiolets- ſpring up. ] It was uſual among the. Greeky and 
Romans, when they would exol;ailiying. perſon, o enn ef 
flowers ſpringing up under bis footſteps; and of the favoured 
dead, to ſpeak of ſweet-ſmelling flowers, growing oyer their 
graves. Perhaps this idea was firſt derived from the cuſtom of 

$ firewing flowers in the way of eminent perſons as they walked 
along, and of (trewing:flowers over the gravesof the departed. 

| bras: eaſy to ſee that Perſius is jeering the perſon to whom he 

is;ſpeaking, hen he mentions the above circumſtanges of honour 

and, happaneſs,. attending the . writers of © ſuch verſes, as are re- 

| — * to, and / approved; byz1 a, ſet of trunken, libertines at a 


Javenal, on another occaſion, has collected all the above 
eas, as the gifts of, the gods tothe good and, worthy. * Sar. vii. 


i | 1. 2058. 
oa laugh, fays he, c.] The defender of ſuch writings 


| | is not a little hurt with the ironical ſneer.of Perfius.—O, ſays 
*be galled poet, you are laughipg all this while; you are too ſe- 


vere upon us. 
25 41. Hooked 
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Happy? now dders'not'a-lighterhillock'mark'his:-benes? 
The gueſts praiſe: now will there not from thoſe rmunes, 
Now will there not rot che eotnb, and the fortunate ember, 
Violets ſpring 'up/?-—You laugh, ſays he, and too much 


indulge ee 4 
Your hooked-ridfttits. Will there be, Who can refuſe to 
be willing 
To have deſetved 'the counterande of the people? and, hav- 
ing fpoken things worthy of cedar, 


To leave verſes feating neither little fiſhes, wor franimeeniſe? 
Whoever ou art, O! thou, whom I quſt nom made to 
ſpeak on the adverſe part, 


41. Hooked noftrils.] Uncis naribus indulges—a phraſe for 
indulging ſcorn — ſneering ; taken from che Wade and diſ- 
torted ſhape aſſumed by the noſe on ſuch occakons, "Thus Hor. 
Lib. i. Sat. vi. 1. 5, where he is obſerving, that Matenas 
does not, as too may are apt to do, look with fcorn aud con · 
« tempt on peyple of obſcure birth, expreſſes himſelf in this 
manner 

Nec 9 
Ut plerique ſolent, naſo ſuſpendis adunco 


Igaotos. 


The ideas of ' ſcorn and contempt are often expreſſed among 
us by turning up the nöſe. i 
ill ilere be. Uc.] it e. Is ſuch a perſon to be fond. 

who is ſo loſt to all defite of praiſe, continues the apologiſt; as to 
have no concern at All to merit the apprbbatiom and eoumtenante 
of the public? ; | | 

42. Worthy of tedar, Ec.) i. e. Worthy to be* preſerved. 
Cedar was looked upon as an inebrruptible wodd, which never 
decayed, From the cedar they extracted a juice, hieb ibeing 
put on books, and other things, kept them from'moths,”worms, 
and even decay itſelt. | R 

43- To leave Hepes, gel] ire. In no danger bf being uſed as 
walte paper, Either by hſhmongers, to wrap dr pack thei? fh in 
when they ſell it, or by. perfumers, for their frankincenſe or 
other perfumes, * See Hor. Lib. ii. Epiſt. i. I. 266, &c. here 
imitated by Perſius. 

44. Whicter thous; £9: ] The poet here, afte? having ſe- 
verely- ſatirized a deſire of falſe praiſe, and empty commenda- 
tion of what really deſerres no praiſe at all, now Altos, abat 
praiſe, where propetly beſtowed, is not to be de ſpiſed. 

44. Made 


* 
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Non ego, cum ſcribo, ſi fortè quid aptius exit, 45 
(Quando hæc rara avis eſt, ſi quid tamen aptius exit) 
Laudari metuam: neque enim mihi cornea fibra eſt. 

Sed recti finemque extremumque eſſe recuſo 

Euge tuum & Bells. Nam Belle hoc excute totum: 
Quid non intus habet? Non hic eſt Ilias Acci, 50 
Ebria veratro ? Non fi qua elegidia crudi 

Dictarunt proceres ? Non quicquid denique lectis 
Scribitur in citreis ?—Calidum ſcis ponere ſumen; 

Seis comitem horridulum trita donare lacerna; 

Et verum, inquis, amo; verum mihi dicite de me. 55 


45. Made te ſpeak, Se] i. e. Whom ] have been ſetting up 
as a ſuppoſed adverſary, or opponent, in this diſpute. Whoſo- 
ever thou art, that findeſt what I have been ſaying applicable to 
thyſelf, let me confeſs to thee, that— 

45. 4, when I write, Ic. ] i. e. When I compoſe verſes—if 
by chance any thing well adapted to the ſubject, and well ex- 
preſſed, flows from my pen (ſince I confeſs this happens but ſel- 
dom, and therefore gives me the greater ſatis faction) 1 ſhould 
not fear commendation, Comp. Juv. vi. I. 164. 

47. inwards fo horny.) Fibra, the inwards or entrails—here, 
by met. the inward man, the moral ſenſe. 

Horny—hard—inſenſible like horn. See Sat. i. I. 31. 

d. I am not fo callous, fo inſenſible, or unfeeling, as not to 
be pleaſed, as well as touched, with deſerved praiſe, | 
48. But to be the end, He.] But that the eulogies of fools and 
ſors ſhould be the end and aim of writing, I deny ; or, indeed, 
that, merely to gain applauſe, ſhould be the view and end of 
even doing right, I cannot allow. ö 

4 Your Mell done! O fine”) Euge|—belle! like our 
| Well done ! hne! bravo! which were acclamations of applauſe. 
See Juv. Sat. vii. I. 44, note. 

— Examine this whole “O fine!” Sift, canvaſs well 
this mark of applauſe which you are ſo fond of. 

50. What has it not within? Ec.) What is there ſo abſurd, 
that you will not find it applied to as the object of it? in ſhort, 
what is not contained within it ? 

— The Iliad of Accius.] Accius Labeo, who made a 
wretched tranſlation of Homer's Iliad. See note above, I. 4. 
Is not even this contained within the compaſs of your favourite 

terms of applauſe ? . 
51. Drunk with hellebore.) The antients made uſe of helle - 


bore, not only when they were diſordered in the head, but alſo 
| | when 
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I, when J write, if haply ſomething more apt comes forth, 45 
(Since this is a rare bird) yet if ſomething more apt comes 


„ I. | : * 
Would not fear to be praiſed, nor indeed are my inwards ſo 
horny. 


But to be the end and extreme of right I deny 

Your « Well done!“ and your “O fine!” for examine 
this whole „“ O fine,” | | 

What has it not within ? Is not the Iliad of Accius here, 50 

Drunk with hellebore ? Is there not, if crude nobles have 
dictated | 

Any little elegies ? Is there not, laſtly, whatever is written 

In citron beds ?—You know how to place a hot ſow's-udder ; 

You know to preſent a ſhabby client with a worne garment ; 


And & love truth (ſay you); tell me the truth concerning 
« me.” | 55 


when in health, in order to quicken the apprehenſion. This the 
poet humourouſly ſuppoſes Accius to have done, but in ſuch a 
quantity as to ſtupify his ſenſes. 

51. ls there not, if crude nobles, Sc.] Are not the flimſy and 
filly little elegies and ſonnets, which our raw and unexperienced 
nobles write and repeat, all ſubjects of your favourite Belle? Is 
not this conſtantly beſtowed upon them ? 

52. 1s there not, laſtly, &c.)} The citron wood was reckoned 
very valuable and precious ; of this the nobles had their beds 
and couches made, on which they uſed to lie, or fit, when they 
wrote, Laſtly, ſays Perſius, all the traſh which iſſues forth 
from the citron couches of the great is contained within the 
compaſs of this mark of 8 therefore your making it 
your end and aim is but very little worth your while: it is ſo 
unworthily beſtowed, as to be no ſort of criterion of excellence 
and deſert, | | 
53. How to place, &c,) The poet (till continues to ſatirize 
— een by ſhewing that it may be gained by the loweſt 
and moſt abject means. vs 

He therefore attacks thoſe who bribe for it. You know how, 
ſays he, to place on your table a dainty diſh. See Juy, Sat. xi. 
$1, note. . 

54. You know to preſent, &c.] You know the effect of giv- 
ing an old ſhabby coat to one of your poor dependents, Comp. 
Hor. Epiſt. xix. Lib. ii. I. 37, 38. 

55. „ love truth, 5c.) Then, when you have given a 
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| Qui. pate? Vis dicam *—Nugaris, cum tibi, calve, 
Piaguis aqualiculus propanſo ſeſquipede extet. 
O Jane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pinſit, 
Net manus auriculas imitata eſt mobilis albas; 
Nec linguæ, quantum ſitiat canis appula, tantum! 60 
Vos, O patricius ſanguis, quos vivere fas oft | 
Ooceipiti ecco, poſticæ occurrite fannas | 
« Quis populi ſermo eſt ??-—-Quis enim, nifi earmina 
| molli 
Nunc damum numero fluere, ut per bhove ſoveres 


aad dinner ta ſame, and (till meaner pseſem ta others, in or- 

er to purchaſe their applauſe, you aſk them their opinion, de- 
firing them to fpeak the truth, | 

36. How is i poſſible?) i, e. that they fhauld ſpeak the 
truth, when they are afrid of offending yqu if they did? You 
have obliged them, and they fear to diſoblige you, which, if 
they ſpeak their real thoughts, they would moſt probably do. 

— Would you have me ſay it?] ſays Perſius, who am no de- 
pendent of yours, or under any obligatian to diſguiſe my ſenti- 
ments. 

— You trifle, Ec.) I tell you plainly, and without diſ- 
guiſe, that you are an old trifler, to pretend to wit or poetry, 
with chat great belly af yaurs, that hang dow at lealt a foot 
and an below your middle, and beſpeaks a genius for glut- 
tony, but for nothing elſe. Perhaps the poet hints at tbe Greek 
proverb. _ 

5 Hau ene Aden 8 clit 100. 
A fat belly produceth not a ſubtle mind.“ 


8. O Janus!) Janus was the firlt king of Italy, who gave 
refuge to neck Fog he fled from his ſan Jupiter from Crete. 
From his name the firſt mouth of the year is called Janyasy. He 
dee appt why with two faces, one befors apd one bebigd, as re- 
garding the time paſt and future, 

q d. Thou art happy, O Janus, inaſwugh as being able to ſee 
both before and behind, thou art in ng danger of being igna- 
rant of what paſſeth behind thy back, and, therefore, of endur- 
ing the flouts avd jeers, which our nables receive behind their 
backs, from thoſe who flatter them to their fages, 

— Whom no ftork pecks, fc.) There were three mathods 
of ſcoff and -ridicyle ; one was holding out the finger, and cropk- 
ing it a little, to imitate the bill of ſtorks ; they held it towards 
him who was the objet of deriſion, moving it hackwards and 
forwards, like the pecking of ſtork. See Arwaw. 


59. The 
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How is it poſfble Would you have me fay iu? ou 
trifle, when, O bald head; 
Your fat paunch ſtands forth wicht a 1 
an half. 
O Janus ! whort no ſtork pechs behind your bach, 
Nor has the moveable hand imitated white ears, 
Nor ſo muell of the tongue, as an Apulia bitch when 
athirſt. 60 
Ye, O patriciaa blood, whoſe condition. it is to live with 
The hinder part of the head blind, prevent flouts behind 
your backs ! | 


What is the ſpeech of the people What forſaoth, un- 
| lefs that the verfes 


Now at laſt flow with ſoft meaſure, ſo that, acroſs the po- 
8 


59. The exoveable hand, Me.] Anker mode of derifion Was, 

putting the thumbs up to the — and moving them in ſack 
—_— as to imitate aſſes ears, h, in the infide, are afually 

White. 

50. ä .] A third method was 10 

hol] out the tongue GE RES 

Apulia was the _ art of Italy, of courſe the dogs melt 
thirity, and moſt a out their tongues the fartheſt, 

None of all the —— happen to Janus without his ſeeing it. 

6r. © pairician Blood, Nc. Ye tons of ſenators, ye nobles 
of Rome, whoſe fortune it is to be burn without eyes at the back 
of your heads, and who therefore can't be W 
behind your backs. ; 

62, V flvis, Ec.) By avoiding all occaſions of them ; 
dy not writing verſes, for whith your flatteters will commend you 

to your ties, and laugh at you behind your backs. 

69. What is the fpeeth, 8] Pertios here ſeems to go back 
to the de me, |. 55; all berween which, and this |. 63, is 10 be 
underſtood ts « parentheſis, very properly inroduced is the 
courſe of the ſubject. 

Now, ſays the great mun to his flatterer, aſter having tremted 
nim With a £604 dinger (l. 53.) what does the world ſay.of me 
and my Writings ? 

— og What would they fay, What can 
they ſay, uitels to comitiend ? 

64. Now at laſt, Se.] That after all the pains you have 


* 
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Effundat junctura ungues ? Scit tendere verſum, 65 


Non ſecus ac fi oculo rubricam dirigat uno. 
Sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum, 
Dicere res grandes noſtro dat Muſa poetæ. 
Ecce, modo, heroas ſenſus afferre videmus 
Nugari ſolitos Græcè; nec ponere lucum 70 
Artifices; nec rus ſaturum laudare; ubi corbes 


taken, you have at laſt produced a charming work—the verſes 
flow in ſoft and gentle numbers. | | 
64 · Acroſs the poliſh, fc.) Y our verſes are ſo highly finiſhed, 
that they will ſtand the teſt of the ſevereſt and nicett critics. . 
Metaph. taken from poliſhers of marble, who run their nail 
over the ſurface, in order to try if there be any unevenneſs ; and 
if the nail paſſes freely, without any ſtop or hindrance whatſo- 
ever, even over where there are joinings, then the work is com- 
py fniſhed. (Comp. Hor. De Art. Poet. I. 294.) The ſur- 
being perfectly ſmooth, was ſaid effundere unguem, it paſſ- 
ing as ſmoothly as water poured forth over it. 
65. How to extend a verſe.) This period is alſo metaphorical, 


and alludes to the practice of carpenters and others, who work 


by line and rule, and who, when they would draw a ſtrait line, 
mut one eye, the better to confine the viſual rays to a fingle point, 


So, ſays the flatyerer, this poet of ours draws forth his verſes to 


their proper length, and makes them as exact as if he worked by 
line and rule. 

66. The rubric.] Rubrica, a ſort of ruddle, or red chalk, 
with which carpenters drew their lines on their work. | 

67. On manners.) Whatever the ſubje& may be—whether 
he writes comedy, and ridicules the humours of the times. 

On luxury.) Or if he write ſatire, and laſh the luxury 
of the great. 

— Or the dinners of kings.) Or writes tragedy, and chuſes 
for his ſubje& the ſad feaſts of tyrants. Perhaps Perſius here 
alludes to the ſtory of Thyeſtes, the ſon of Pelops, and brother 
of Atreus, with whoſe wife he had committed adultery; to re- 
venge which, Atreus dreſſed the child born of her, and ſerved 
him up to his brother at his own table. On this Seneca wrote 
a tragedy. 

68. The _ gives our poet, fc.) In ſhort, be what may the 
ſubject, a Muſe is ever at hand, to inſpire our poet with the moſt 
ſublime and lofty poetry. | 

Such is the account which the great man receives of himſelf 
from his flatterer, as an anſwer to his queſtion, I. 63, * What 
« does the world ſay of me?“ 


69. Behold 
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May pour forth ſevere nails. He knows how to extend a 
verſe, | e 


Not otherwiſe than if he ſhould direct the rubric with one eye; 


Whether the work is on manners, on luxury, or the dinners 
of kings, | 
The Muſe gives our poet to ſay great things. 
Behold now we ſee thoſe bring heroic thoughts, | 
Who uſed to trifle in Greek, nor to deſcribe a grove 70 
Skilful; nor to praiſe a fertile country, where are baſkets, 


69. Behold now we ſee, 5c.) Our poet proceeds to ſatirize 
other writers of his time, who, allured with the hopes of bein 
flattered, attempted the ſublime heights of epic writing, thoug 
utterly unfit for the undertaking. 

Heroic thoughts, Sc.] Heroas ſenſus,—Senſus fig- 
nifies, not oply ſenſe, meaning, I but alſo thought. 

Heroas, from herous -a -um, heroic, ſtands here for heroos, 


maſe.—i. e. heroicos. Heroi ſenſus is to be underſtood of 


ſublime matters for poetry, ſuch as heroic or epic ſubjects. 
Now-a-days, faith Perſius, we ſee certain writers attempting 
and bringing out heroic poems, who uſed to be writing trifles 
in Greek, ſuch as little epigrams, or the like. Some copies, 
inſtead of videmus, read docemus, as if the poet attacked ſchool- 
maſters, and other inſt ructors of children, for teaching boys 
to write in heroics, at a time when they are not fit for it: but 


as it is not the purpoſe of theſe papers to enter into controverſy _ 


with editors and commentators, I take videmus, as it ſtands in 
the Delphin edition, Farnaby, and Marſhall. 

70. Nor to deſcribe a grove, &c.] They are ſo unſkilled, 
and ſuch bad artiſts even in the lighter ſtyle of compoſition, 
that they know not how to deſcribe, as they ought, the moſt 
trite and common ſubjects, ſuch as a grove, fields, &c. Pono 
-ere, literally ſignifies to put or place: but it alſo * to 
paint, draw, or pourtray, and ſo to deſcribe. See Hor. Lib. 
iv. Ode viii. I. 8. | 


Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Solens nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum. 


71. Nor to praiſe a fertile country.] So as to ſet forth its, 
uties. 
— Where are baſkets, &c.] Inſtead of deſcribing the 
2 and leading features of a fine plentiful country, they 
well upon the moſt trivial circumſtances— ' 


g His lay 
Recounts its chimnies, panniers, hogs, and hay. 
| BzxzwsTER. 


C 72. Feaſts 
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Et focus, & porci, & fumoſa Palilia foeno : 

Unde Remus, ſulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 

Quem trepida ante boves dictatorem induit uxor; 

Et tua aratra domum lictor tulit.—Euge, poeta! 75 
Eſt nunc, Briſæi quem venoſus liber Acci; 

Sunt quos Pacuviuſque, & verrucoſa moretur 

Antiopa; © zrumnis cor luctificabile fulta.“ 
Hos pueris monitus, patres infundere lippos 

Cum videas, quæriſne unde hæc ſartago loquendi 80 


2. Feafts of Pales, c.] Pales was the goddeſs of ſhep- 
bi 55 12551 feaſts in 3 of her, * to procure 
the ſafe parturition of their cattle, The reafon of the epithet 
tumoſa is, that during the feaſt of Pales the ruſtics lighted 
fires with hay, ſtraw, or ſtubble, over which they leaped, by 
way of purifying themſelves, Theſe feaſts of Pales were ſure 
to be introduced by theſe jejune poets. 

73. From whence Remus.) Another circumſtance which 
they introduce, is a deſcription of the birth-place of Remus 
and Romulus. | 

— Thou, O Quintius, Sc.] Cincinnatus, who was 
called from the plough to be made dictator of Rome—he too 
is introduced on the occaſion. , Y | 

74. Thy trembling wife, &c.) They, tell us, how his wife 
Racilia was frightened at the ſight of the meſſengers from 
Rome, and how ſhe helped him on with his dictator's robe, as 
he ſtood by the oxen which were in the plough—and how one 
of the Roman officers, who had attended the embaſſy to call 
him to the dictatorſhip, carried his plough home upon his 
ſhoulders. | | 

75. Well dine, O foet I] Tron. Finely done, to be ſure, 
to introduce fuch weighty matters as theſe into thy poem ! 
thou art in a fair way to gain the higheft applauſe! Np. 

Perfius, in this paſſage, glances at ſome poetaſter of his 
time, who, in a poem on the pleaſures of a country life, hac 
been very particular and tedious upon the circumſtances here 
recited. Se Caſaubon. 5 * ; 

« There is now, &c. e poet now pi s to cenſure 
* who affected anti 2. and obſolete xr upud phraſes, 
and who profeffed to . ſtyle of antiquated authors. 

ne veiny r Venoſus—metaph. from old men, 
whoſe veins ſtand out and look turgid, owing to the ſhrinking 
of the fleſh, through old age. Venoſus liber, hence, ſignifies 
a book of ſome old antiquated author—a very old 22 
Briſæan Accius.] Btiſas was à town in Thrace, 


where Bacchus was worſhipped with all the mad rites 2 
. ; his 
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And a fire-hearth, and ſwine, and the feaſts of Pales 
ſmoky with hay : " 

From whence Remus, and thou, O Quintius, wearing 
coulters in a furrow, | 

Whom thy trembling wife cloathed dictator before the oxen, 

And thy ploughs the lictor carried home. Well done, 
O poet ! 

There is now, whom the veiny book of Briſzan Accius; 
There are thoſe whom both Pacuvius, and rugged Antiopa 
Might detain, having propp'd her mournful heart with 

ſorrows. | | 

When you ſee blear-ey'd fathers pour theſe admoni- 

tions intd | Bee 
Their children, do you ſeek whence this bombaſt manner 
of ſpeaking | 3" 


his feaſts; hence was called Briſæus. Perfius gives this name 


to Accius, on account of the wild and ſtrange bombaſt whick 


was in his writings. F 

77. 8 An antient tragic poet of Brunduſium, 
who wrote the tragedy of Antiopa, the wife of Lycus, king 
of Thebes, who was repudiated by her huſband, on account 
of her intrigue with Jupiter. The poet ſays, verrucoſa An- 
tiopa, to expreſs the roughneſs and ruggedneſs of the ſtyle in 
which this tragedy was written, —Verrucoſus, full of warts, 
tumps, or hillocks—ſo uneven, rugged. | 

75. Might detain.) Moretur—1. e. might detain their 
attention. 2 | 

Having propp 6, Sc.] This ſtrange fuſtian ex- 

preſſion is probably to be found in the tragedy. The poet ap- 
pears to eite it, as a ſample of the ſtyle in which the play is 
written. 
I There are thoſe, ſays Perſius, who, now- a- days, can ſpend 

their time in reading theſe authors. . 

. Blear-ey'd fathers, &c.) In old men the eyes are apt 
= weak, moiſt, and to diftil corroſive matter. hen you 
ſee ſuch adviſing their children to ſtudy the old barbarous 
Latin poets, and to be fond of obſolete words— | 

80. Do you ſeek, &c.) Are you at a loſs to know whence 
this jargon, of obſolete and modern words, is heard in our 
common ſpeech ? . 

Sartago literally Ggnifies a frying-pan; and the poet, per- 
haps, calls the mixture or jargon of old words and new, ſarta 

' wif & | loquen i, 
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Venerit in linguas? Unde iſtud dedecus, in quo 
Troſſulus exultat tibi per ſubſellia lævis? 
Nilne pudet, capiti non poſſe pericula cano 
Pellere, quin tepidum hoc optes audire, Decenter ? 

Fur es, ait Pedio : Pedius quid? crimina raſis 85 
Librat in antithetis : doctas poſuiſſe figuras | | 
Laudatur : bellum hoc,—hoc bellum? An, Romule, ceves? 


loquendi, in allufion to the mixture of ingredients, of which 
they made their fried cakes, as bran, fat, honey, ſeeds, cheeſe, 
and the like. 

Some think that he alludes to the crackling, bouncing, and 
hiſling noſe of the frying-pan, with theſe ingredients in it, 
over * fire; this ſeems to relate to the manner of utterance, 
more than to what was uttered, See Al xs w. Sartago, 
Ns 2. | | 

81. Whence that 4 That ſtyle of writing, and of 
ſpeaking, ſo diſgraceful to the purity and 2. of the 

tin language. | Wn HT 

82. Smooth Troſſulus, Se] The Roman knights were 
called Troſſuli, from Froſſulus, a city of Tuſcany, which 
they took without the aſſiſtance of any infantry, Here the 
| joins it with the epithet levis, ſoft, effeminate; there- 
Fore Troſſulus, here, appears to fignify a beau, a coxcomb, 
f petit-maitre. See Alx sw. Troſſulus; and Caſaubon in 

oc. 

— T hro' the benches 7) Subſellia—the ſeats at the theatre, 
or at the public recitals of poetry, and other compoſitions. 
"Theſe fine gentlemen were ſo pleaſed with the introduction 
of obſolete words and phraſes, that they could hardly keep 
their places; they ſpread a frangl applauſe through all the 
benches where they ſat, and leaped up with ecſtaly in their 
ſeats, charmed with ſuch a poet. 

83. Does it nothing ſhame you, Sc.] Perſius now proceeds 
to cenſure the vanity of the orators, who paid more regard to 
the commendations of their auditories, than to the iſſue of the 
moſt important cauſes, even where life or fame was at ſtake. 

Are you not aſhamed, ſays Perſius, ought you not to bluſh 
at your vanity and folly, that, if accuſed of ſome capital crime, 
inſtead of uſing plain arguments to defend your life from the 
danger which awaits it, and to make that your end and aim, 
you are endeavouring ſo to ſpeak, as to catch the applauſe of 
your judges, and of the auditory, and make it your thief wiſh 
to hear them ſay—* Well, the man ſpeaks decently :”—a 
poor lukewarm expreſſion at beſt, 


85. Pedius.)] Pedius Bleſus was accuſed, in the time of _—_ 
7 
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Came on their tongues? Whence that diſgrace, in which 
The ſmooth T roffulus exults to thee thro? the benches ? 
Does it nathing ſhame you, not to be able to drive away 


dangers from 

Your grey head, but you muſt wiſh to hear this luke 
— ? | 

Thou art a thief (ſays one to Pedius) What Pedius ? 

his crimes 85 

He weighs in poliſhed antitheſes: to have laid down 
learned figures 

He is praiſed: this is fine this is fine? O Romulus, do 
you wag the tail ? 


* | 
by the Cyrenians, of having robbed and plundered the temple 
of Æſculapius. He was condemned and put out of the ſenate. 

Hence the poet uſes the name of Pedius, here, as denoting - 
any ſuppoſed perfon accuſed of theft. 
4 2 Thou art a thief,” ſays ſome accuſer, laying a robbery to 

is charge. | 

— What Pedius?) i. e. What ſays Pedius, or what 
doth he, on ſuch an accuſation ? | 

86. He weighs in poliſhed antitheſes.] He oppoſes to his' 
accuſation curious figures of ſpeech, affected phraſes, ſen- 
tences, and periods, in order to catch applauſe, inftead of pro- 
ducing weighty, pertinent, and plain arguments for his de- ' 
fence. He puts, as it were, his accuſation in one ſcale, and 
his affected periods in the other, and thus weighs one againſt | 
the other. Antitheſis (from als, contra, and 7z6nw, pono) is 
a rhetorical flouriſh, when contraries are oppoſed to each 
other. Here, by ſynec. it ſtands for all the affected flowers 
of ſpeech. a 

87. He is ore The Judges and auditory are highly 
delighted with the learned figures of ſpeech, which he hay 
laid before them in his oration, 

— This is fine!) ſays his hearers—finely ſpoken ! 
finely ſaid ! | 

—— This is fine?) anſwers Perſius, with indignation at 
the abſurdity of ſuch ill - timed applauſe, of ſuch affected and 
ill-timed flouriſhes. | 
O Rumulus, &c.] Can any Roman ſhew himſelf thus 
degenerate from his great and virtuous anceſtor Romulus, as to 
fawn and flatter on 1uch an occafion, and be like a dog that 
wags his tail when he would curry favour? Ceveo aal to 


Wag, 
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Men' moveat quippe, &, cantet fi naufragus, aſſem 
Protulerim ? cantas, cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
Ex humero portes? Verum, nec nocte paratum 90 
Plorabit, qui me volet incurvaſſe querela. | 

M. Sed numeris decor eſt, & junctura addita crudis. 
P, Claudere fic verſum didicit: Berecynthius Attin, 


wag, or move the tail, as dogs do when they fawn upon one. 
Hence, metaph. it is uſed to expreſs fawning and flattery. 

Perſius uſes the word Romule, as Juv. Sat. iii. I. 67, uſes 
Quirine.—See the note there. 

88. If a ſhipwreck'd mariner ſings, Sc.] If a poor ſailor, 
that had been caſt away, ſhould meet me in the ſtreet, and aſk 
an alms, at the ſame time appearing very jolly and merry, 
would this be the way to move my compaſſion; to make me 
pull ſome money out of my packet and give it him? 

89. Do you /ing, Sc.] I: was the cuſtom for the perſons 
that had been ſhipwrecked, and had eſcaped with their lives, 
to have themſelves, together with the ſcene of their misfor- 
tune and danger, painted on a board, which they hung by a 
ſtring from their ' was 1k upon their breaſt, that the paſſers- 
by might be moved with compaſſion at the fight, and relieve 
them with alms. Theſe tables were afterwards hung up in 
the temples, and dedicated to ſome god, as Neptune, Juno, 
&c.—hence they were called votive tabulæ. See Hor. Lib. i. 
Ode v. ad fin, Juv. Sat. xi. I. 27. 

The poet here allegorizes the caſe of Pedius.— Do you fing, 
when you are carrying your miſerable ſelf painted on a hv 
and repreſented as ſuffering the calamity of ſhipwreck, in 
order to move compaſſion ;—1. e. Are you ſtudying and mak- 
ing fine flouriſhing ſpeeches, filled with affected tropes and 
figures, at a time when you are accuſed of ſuch a crime as 
theft, and are ſtanding in the dangerous fituation of an ar- 
| Types robher? Is this the way to move compaſſion towards 

ou 
: go. A true, We There wants ploratum, dolorem, or 
ſome ſuch word, after verum—plorare verum dolorem, like 
vivere vitam, for inſtance. 

— Not a; 986-1 by night.) Not conned, ſtudied, or 
invented before-hand; over night, as we ſay. 

91. Bend me by his complaint.] 1. e. Make me bow or yield 
to the feelings of commiſeration for his ſufferings. 

The poet means, that the complainant who would move his 
pity muſt ſpeak the true and native language of real grief from 
the heart, not accoſt him with an ani ſtudied ſpeech, as if 
he had conned it over before-hand. : 8 

4 i 
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For if a ſhipwreck'd mariner ſings, could he move me, 


and a penny 
Should I bring forth? do you ſing, when yourſelf painted 
on a broken plank 
You carry from your ſhoulder? A true (misfortune) not 
prepared by night, 90 


He ſhall deplore, who would bend me by his complaint. 
A. But there is beauty and compoſition added to crude 
numbers. 
P. Thus hath he learnt to conclude a verſe ; & Berecyn- 
« thian Attin, 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt primùm ipſi tibi. 
5 Ho R. Art. Poet. 102, 104, 
SoPedius, however he might get the applauſe of his hearers, 
by his figurative eloquence and flowery — when on his 
trial, could never excite pity for his ſituation. 
92. But there is beauty, Sc.] Well, but however the 
flights which you have been mentioning, ſays the poetaſter, 
and the ſtudied and flowery ſtyle, may be unſuitable in decla- 
mation, eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, yet ſurely they have a 
. peculiar beauty in our verſes, which would be quite raw, and 
appear crude and undigeſted without them. | 
| And compoſition added, &c.] Junctura is literally a 
coupling, or joining together; hence a compoſition, or joining 
words in a particular — as in verſe. 


Notum fi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 1 
Hox. De Art. Poet. I. 44—8. 


The poetaſter would fain contend for 4 improvement 
made in writing yerſes by the modern ſtudied compoſition, and 
the introduction of figurative writing. | 

93. Thus hath he learnt to conclude a verſe.) The didicit 
here, without a nominative caſe, is rather abrupt and obſcure, 
but the poet affects to be ſo; he does not venture to name the 

rſon meant, though his quoting ſome verſes of Nero, as in- 
— of the great improvements which had been made in 
the compoſition of verſe, plainly ſhews his deſign, which was 
to ridicule that emperor, whoſe affected, jingling, and turgid 
{tyle, was highly applauded by his flatterers. 

— * Berecynthian Attin.] This and the next verſe 


94 4.4 


thyme in che original. 
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Et qui cæruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin : 

Sic, coſtam longo ſubduximus Apennino. 

AM. Arma virum, nonne hoc ſpumoſum, & cortice pingui, 
P. Ut ramale vetus prægrandi ſubere coftum ? * 

MN. Quidnam igitur tenerum, & laxa cervice legendum ? 
P, „ Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis; 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatyra ſuperbo 100 
« Baſlaris; & lyncem Mænas flexura corymbis, 


94. And the dolphin, Sc.] Alluding to the ſtory of Arion, 
who was carried ſafe to land, when thrown overboard, on the 
back of a dolphin. | 

Nereus, a fea god, is here affectedly put for the ſea itſelf. 

95. Thus we removed, Sc.] There is a jingle in this verſe 
between the longo in the middle, and Apennino at the end. 
The writer of theſe three quoted lines — Atys or Attis 
into Attin, to make it rhyme with Delphin. 

Atys, or Attis, the ſubject of this poem, was a handſome 
youth of Phrygia, beloved by Cybele, who from Berecynthus, 
a mountain of Afia Minor, where ſhe was worſhipped, was 


called Berecynthia; hence the writer of the poem affects to 


call Atys Berecynthius, 

Thus we removed à rib, N The end of this verſe 
is ſpondaic, which Nero much affected in his heroics.— He 
calls Hannibal's opening a way for his army over the Alps, re- 
moving a rib from the Apennine mountains—a ſtrange, affect- 


ed phraſe! 


Arms and the man, Sc.] Arma virumque— En. i. 

I. 1. Well, replies the poetaſter, if you find fault with what 

you have quoted, I ſuppoſe you will find fault with Virgil's 

arma virumque cano, and perhaps with his whole Eneid. as 

frothy, turgid, and, like a tree with a thick bark, appearing 
great, but having little of value within, 

9%. As an old bough, Sc.] Ramale is a dead bough cut 


from a tree, Perſius anſwers—Yes, Virgil is like an old 


bough with a thick bark; but then we muſt underſtand, ſuch 
a bough as has been cut from the tree, and whoſe bark has 
been dried for many years by the ſun, ſo that all its groſs par- 
ticles are exbaled and gone, and nothing but what is ſolid r re- 
mains, Suber ſignifies the cork-tree, which is remarkable 
for its thick bark—therefore put here for the bark; ſyn.— 
thus cortex, the. bark, is ſometimes put for the tree, which 

is remarkably light, Hor, Ode ix. Lib. iii. I. 22. 
98. What then is tender, Sc.] Well, ſays the opponent to 
2 Perſius, 


Re 
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« And the dolphin which divided cærulean Nereus— * 


« Thus we removed a rib from the long Apennine.” 95 
M. Arms and the man” —is not this frothy, and with 
a fat bark ? 
P. As an old bough dried with a very large bark. 
M. What then is tender, and to be red with a looſe neck? 
P. They fill'd their fierce horns with Mimallonean blaſts, 


« And Baſlaris, about to take away the head ſnatched from 
ce the proud | 100 


« Calf, and Mznas, about to guide a lynx with ivy, 


Perfius, let us have done with heroics, and tell me what you 
allow to be good of the tender kind of writing, 

98. With a looſe neck?) With a head a in a lan- 

ihing, ſoft, and tender manner? This is humourouſly put 
in oppoſition to the attitudes made uſe of in reading the bom- 
baſt and fuſtain heroics of theſe poetaſters, who ſtood with the 
neck ſtretched as high as they could, and training their throats, 
to give force and loudneſs to their utterance, 

99: They fill'd their fierce horns, &c.) Giving a fierce and 
warlike ſound. Some render torva here Was "4 twiſted, or 
crooked, quaſi torta. 

Perfius deriding the queriſt, quotes four more lines, which 
are ſuppoſed to have been written by Nero, and which exhi- 
bit a {pecimen of one of the moſt abſurd rhapſodies that ever 
was penned, | | | 
Mimallonean blaſts. | The Mimallones were prieſteſſes 
of Bacchus; they were ſo called from Mimas, a mountain of 
Tonia, ſacred to Bacchus. 

Bombus ſignifies a hoarſe ſound or blaſt, as of a trumpet 
or horn. SICK 5 

100. Baſſaris.] Agave, or any other of the prieſteſſes; 
called Baſſaris, from Baſſarus, a name of Bacchus. | 

Having given the alarm, Agave and the reſt of the Mimal- 
lones cut oi the head of Pentheus (the ſon of Agave and Echi- 
_y and tore him to pieces, becauſe he would drink no wine, 
and lighted the feaſts of Bacchus, Pentheus is thought to be 
meant here by the ſuperbo vitulo. 

101. Mænas.] Theſe prieſtefles of Bacchus were alſo called 
Mznades (from Gr. aun, inſanire.) See Juv. Sat. vi. 
I. 316. 
| . To guide a lynx.) Theſe were beaſts of the leopard or 
tyger kind, and repreſented as drawing the chariot of Bacchus. 
The word flexura, here, like flectere, Virg. G. ii. 357, means 

| to 


/ 


* 
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« Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adſonat echo.” 
Hzc ferent, ſi teſticuli vena ulla paterni 
Viveret in nobis? Summa delumbe faliva 
Hoc natat in labris; & in udo eſt Mænas & Attin; 105 
Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſos ſapit ungues. 


M. Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 
Auriculas? Vide ſis, ne majorum tibi forte 


Limina frigeſcant. Sonat hic de nare canina 


to guide,—So again, En. i. 156. flectit equos—“ he guides 
or manages his horſes.” Thus the prieſteſſes of Bacchus 
might be ſaid flectere, to guide or manage lynxes with bands 
or rods of ivy. This was ſacred to Bacchus, becauſe, return- 
ing conqueror from India, he was crowned with ivy. 

102, Redoubles Evion.) Ingemino ſignifies to redouble— 
to repeat often. Evios, or Evius, a name of Bacchus, on which 
the Bacchantes uſed to call (Eve, Gr.) till they wrought them- 
ſelves into a fury like madneſs, See Juv. Sat. vii. I. 62, and 


note. 
The reparable echo, &c.) So called from repeating, 
and ſo repairing the ſounds, which would otherwiſe be loſt. 

103. Would theſe be madt. ] i. e. Would ſuch verſes as theſe 
be made, but more eſpecially would they be commended. 

— Tf any vein, Sc.] If there were the leaſt trace of the 
manly wiſdom of our anceſtors among us? 

104. This feeble tuff.) Delumbis—weak, feeble, broken- 
backed, as it were. 

105. Swims in the lips.) The poet, by this phraſe, ſeems 
to mean, that the flatterers of Nero had theſe lines always at 
their tongue's end (as we-ſay) and were ſpitting them out, 
i. e. repeating and quoting them continually. 

And in the wet.) In udo eſſe, and in ſumma ſalivana- 
tare, ſeem to imply the ſame thing; viz. that theſe poems of 
Atys and Mzenas were always in people's mouths, mixed with 
their ſpittle, as it were. | 

106. Mor does he beat his deſk, Sc.] The penman of ſuch 
verſes as theſe is at very little pains about them. He knows 
nothing of thoſe difficulties, which at times, pains-taking 
poets are under, ſo as to make them ſmite the deſk which they 
write upon, and gnaw their nails to the quick, with vexation, 

See Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. ili. I. 7, 8. | 

Culpantur fruſtrà calami, fruſtraque laborat 

Tratis natus paries Dis atque poets, 

And again, Lib. i. Sat. x. I. 70—1. 
In verſu faciendo 


Spe caput ſcaberet, vivos & roderet ungues. 
N 107. Whers's 
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C Redoubles Evion, the reparable echo ſounds to it.“ 
Would theſe be made, if any vein of our paternal man- 
lineſs ; 25 
Lived in us? This feeble ſtuff, on the topmoſt ſpittle, 
Swims in the lips, and in the wet is Mænas and Attys. 105 
Nor does he beat his deſk, nor taſte his gnawn nails. 
M. But where's the need to grate tender ears with bit- 
ing trath ? | 
See to it, leſt haply the threſholds of the great 
Should grow cold to you: here from the noſtril ſounds the 
canine 


* 


107. Where's the need, Sc.] We are to recollect, that this 
Satire opens with a dialogue between Perſius and his friend: 
that the latter perſuades Perſius againſt publiſhing; chat Per- 
fius ſays, he is naturally of a ſatirical turn of mind, and does 
not know how to refrain (1. 12.) and then launches forth into 
the ſevereſt cenſure on the writers of his day. His friend per- 
ceiving that what he firſt ſaid againſt publiſhing would not 
have its effect, ftill farther diſſuades him, by hinting at the 
danger he ran of getting the ill-will of the great. 

Where is the neceſſity (ſays his friend) ſuppoſing all you 
« ſay to be true, yet where is the neceſſity to hurt the ears of 
* thoſe who have been uſed to hear nothing but flattery, and 
therefore muſt be very tender and ſuſceptible of the acuteſt 
feelings of uneaſineſs and diſpleaſure, on hearing ſuch biting _ 
„ and ftinging truths as you deliver?” 

: bs See to it.] Vide sis (i. e. ſi vis)—take care, if you 
e. N . 

- — Leſt haply the threſholds, &c.] Leſt it fall out, that 
you ſhould ſo offend ſome of the great folks, as to meet with 
a cool reception at their houſes. * 

So Hor. Sat. i. Lib. ii. I. 60—z. 


—— O puer, ut ſis 
Vitalis metuo, & majoram ne quis amicus 
| Frigore te feriat, 8 | 

109. Here.] 1. e. In theſe Satires of yours, there is a diſ- 
agreeable ſound, like the ſnarling of a dog, very unpleaſant to 

e cars of ſuch people. 

109—10. From the noftril ſounds the canine.] R is call- 
ed the dog's letter, becauſe the vibration of the tongue in pro- 
. NN it reſembles the ſnarling of a dog. See Alchymiſt, 

ii. Sc. vi. 


110. For 
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Litera P. Per me, equidem, ſint omnia protinus alba; x10 
Nil moror. Euge, omnes, omnes benè miræ eritis res, 
Hoc juvat; hic, inquis, veto quiſquam faxit oletum; 
Pinge duos angues: Pueri, ſacer eſt locus, extra 

Meite : diſcedo. Secuit Lucilius urbem, 

Te, Lupe, te, Muti; & genuinum fregit in illis, 115 
Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit; & admiſſus circum præcordia ludit: 

Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. 


110. For my part, truly, Sc.] Well, anſwers Perſius, if 
this be the caſe, I'll have nothing to do with them; all they 
do and ſay ſhall be perfectly right, for me, from hencefor- 
ward, The antients put black for what was bad, and white 
for what was good, according to that of Pythagoras— 


To pv Agvzor TH, Ayabe pvotos, To & piAcy xaxs. 
White is of the nature of good—black of evil. 


111. I kinder not.] I ſhall ſay nothing to prevent its being 
thought ſo. Or nil moror may be ivy rs. don't care about 
it. Comp. Hor. Sat. iv. Lib. i. I. 13. 
— O brave! Sc.] Well done! every thing, good peo- 
ple, that ye ſay and do ſhall be admirable. 8 his 
whe verſe 1s ſuppoſed to be written as a banter on the 
ts. 
8 I 12 This pleaſes.] Surely this conceſſion pleaſes you, my 
riend. | 
—— Here, ſay you, I forbid, Sc.] Metaph. It was un- 
lawful to do their occaſions, or to make water, in any ſacred 
place; and it was cuſtomary to paint two ſnakes on the walls 
or doors of ſuch places, in order to mark them out to the peo- 
le. The poet is ironically comparing the perſons and writ- 
ings of the great (glancing, no doubt, at Nero) to ſuch ſa- 
cred places; and as theſe were forbidden to be defiled with 
urine and excrement, ſo he underſtands his friend to ſay, that 
neither the perſons or writings of the emperor and of the no- 
bles were to be defiled with the abuſe and reproofs of ſatiriſts. 
See Juv. Sat. i. 131, 

113. Paint two ſnakes.) Theſe were repreſentatives of the 
deity or genius of the ſacred place, and painted there as ſignals 
to deter people, children eſpecially, who were moſt apt to 
make free with ſuch places, from the forbidden defilement. 
Mark out, ſays Perſius, theſe ſacred characters to me, that I 
may avoid defiling them. Iron. 

114. J depart.] ſays Perfius, J am gone ſhall not tarry 
a moment on forbidden ground, nor drop my Satires there. 


- Lucilius cut the city.] Lucilius, whoſe works are not 
come 
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Letter P. For my part, truly, let every thing be hence- 
forward white. , 110 
I hinder not. O brave ! all things, ye ſhall all be very 
This pleaſes.— Here, ſay you, I forbid that any ſhould 
make a piſſing place: | 
Paint two ſnakes: boys, the place is facred : without 
Make water—l depart, —Lucilius cut the city, 
Thee, Lupus, thee, Mutius, and he brake his jaw-tooth 
f upon them. 115 
Sly Horace touches every vice, his friend laughing: | 
And admitted round the heart, plays, 
Cunning to hang up the people with an unwrinkled noſe. 


come down to us, was almoſt the father of the Roman Satire. 
He was a very ſevere writer—hence our poet's ſaying, Secuit 
urbem, he cut up, flaſhed as with a ſword, the city, i. e. the 
Por of Rome, from the higheſt to the loweſt. So Juv. Sat. 
1. I. 165. 


Enſe velut ſtricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, &c. 


Comp. Hor. Sat. iv. Liv. i. 1. 1-12. 

Perſius ſeems to bethink himſelf.— He has juſt ſaid, T depart 
—i. e. I ſhall not meddle with the t people“ But why 
„ ſhould Idepart? Lucilius could laſh all ſorts of people, and 
« why ſhould not I?” i 
115. Thee, Lupus, thee, Mur ius.] Pub. Rutilius Lupus, the - 
conſul, and Titus Mutius Albutius, a very powerful man. 

q. d. Lucilius not only ſatirized the great, but did it by 
name. | 

— Brake his jaw-tooth, Sc.] Metaph. from grindin 
food between the jaw-teeth, to expreſs the ſeverity wit which 
he treated them, grinding them to pieces as it were—brake 
his very teeth upon them. : 

116. Sly Horace touches, Sc.] Horace, though he ſpared 
not vice, even in his friends, yethe was ſhrewd enough to touch 
it in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe even while he chaſlized. 

117. And admitted, Sc.] He infinuated himſelf into the 
affections, and ſeemed in ſport, having the happy art of re- 
proving, without the leaſt appearance of ſeverity or ſneering. 

118. -Cunning to hang up, Sc.] Suſpendere—to hang them 
or hold them up to view, as the objects of his Satires. 

Excuſſo naſo, here, ſtands in oppoſition to naribus uncis, 
ſupr. 1. 41.,—-ſce note there, and to the naſo adunco of Horace ; 

: an 
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Men” mutire nefas? Nec clam, nec cum ſcrobe? M. 
Nuſquam. 0 | | 

P. Hic tamen infodiam : “ Vidi, vidi ipſe, libelle; 120 

&« Auriculas afini quis non habet Hoc ego opertum, 

Hoc ridere meum, tam nil, nulla tibi vendo 

Iliade.——Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 


Iratum Eupolidem, prægrandi cum ſene palles, 


and means the unwrinkled and ſmooth appearance of the noſe 
when in good-humour—and ſo, good-humour itſelf : Quaſi— 
Tugis excuſſo. 

119. To mutter? Sc.] If others, in their different ways, 
could openly ſatirize, may not I have the liberty of even mut- 
tering, ſecretly with myſelf, or among a few ſelect friends 
privately ? | | | 
| Nor with a diteh?] Alluding to the ſtory of Midas's 
barber, who, when he ſaw the aſs's ears which Apollo had 

laced on the head of Midas, not daring to tell it to others, 
he dug a ditch or furrow in the earth, and there vented his 
wiſh to ſpeak of it, by whiſpering what he had ſeen. ' _ 

120. Nevertheleſs I will dig here, Sc.] Though I can't ſpeak 
out, yet I will uſe my book as the barber did the ditch; I will 
ſecretly commit to it what I have ſeen. Infodiam relates to 
the manner of writing with the yang of an iron bodkin, which 
was called a ſtyle, on tablets of wood ſmeared with wax, fo 
that the writer might be ſaid to dig or plough the wax as he 
made the letters. 

— O little book.] Here, with indignation, the poet re- 
lates, as it were, to his book (as the barber did to his ditch) 
what he had ſeen; namely, the abſurdity and folly of the mo- 
dern taſte for poetry, in Nero, in the nobles, and in all their 
flatterers. | 

121. The ears of an aſs ?] Alluding ſtill to the ſtory of 
Midas, who, finding fault with the judgment of their country 
deities, when they adjudged the ku to Apollo, in his con- 
tention with Pan, had alles ears fixed on him by Apollo. 

Who, ſays the poet, does not Judge of poetry as ill as Mi- 
das judged of muſic? One would think they had all aſſes ears 

iven them for their folly. Suet. in Vit. Perfii, ſays, that 
this line originally ſtood with Mida rex habet, which Cor- 
nutus, his friend and inſtructor, adviſed him to change to 
_ non habet? leſt it ſhould be thought to point too plainly 
at Nero. 

— {7 this hidden thing.) This ſecret joke of mine. | 

122. This laugh of mine.] Hoc ridere, for hunc riſum, a 
Græciſm; meaning his Satires, in which he derides the ob- 
jects of them. See J. 9, and note. 


122. Such 


* 
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Is it unlawful for me to mutter? neither ſecretly, nor with 
a ditch? M. No where. | 

P. Nevertheleſs I will dig here. © I have ſeen, I myſelf 
« have ſeen, O little book : 120 

« Who has not the ears of an aſs?” I this hidden thing, 

This laugh of mine, ſuch a nothing, I ſell to thee for no 

Iliad. O thou whoſoever art inſpired by bold Cratinus, 

Art pale over angry Eupolis, with the very great old man, 


122. Such a nothing.] So inſignificant and worthleſs in 
thine opinion, my friend (comp. I. 2, 3.) and perhaps in the 
eyes of others, that they would not think them worth reading, 
as you told me. g 

— l to thee, Sc.] Nero, as well as Labeo, had 
written a poem on the deſtruction of Troy; to theſe the 
may be ſuppoſed to allude, when he ſays he would not ſell his 
Se nothing, as others eſteemed them—for any Iliad : 

rhaps the word nulla may be underſtood as extending to 
. himſelf, 

123. O thou whoſoever, Sc.] Afflate—haſt read ſo much 
of Cratinus, as to be influenced and inſpired with his ſpirit, 
Cratinus was a Greek comic poet, who, with a peculiar bold- 
neſs and energy, ſatirized the evil manners of his time. The 

t is about to deſcribe what ſort of readers he chuſes for his 
tires, and thoſe whom he does not chuſe. 

124. Art pate.) With reading and ſtudying haſt contracted 
that paleneſs of countenance, which is incident to ſtudious 
ple. See Juv. Sat. vii. I. 97; and Perf. Sat. I. 62. 

ngry 3 is was another comic poet, who, 
incenſed at No vices of the Athenians, laſhed them in the ſe- 
vereſt manner. He is ſaid to have been thrown into the ſea 
by Alcibiades, for ſome verſes written againſt him. 
With the very great old man.] e poet here meant 
is Ariſtophanes, who lived to a very great age. He was of a 
vehement ſpirit, had a genius turned to raillery, wit free and 
elevated, and courage not to fear the perſon when vice was to 
be reproved. He wrote thirty-four comedies, whereof eleven 
only remain. | | 

Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 1. 1, mentions all theſe three poets to- 
gether. 

Perfius gives him the epithet of prægrandi, either on account 
of his age, for he lived till he was fourſcore, or on account of 
the great eminence of his writings, for he was the prince of the 
old comedy, as Menander was of the new; but ſo as we mult 

join, 


* _ 
„* of - : * 
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Aſpice & hæc. Si forte aliquid decoctius audis, 125 
Indè vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure. 

Non hic, qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere geſtit 
Sordidus; & luſco qui poſſit dicere, Luſce: 

Seſe aliquem eredens, Italo quod honore ſupinus, 
Fregerit heminas Areti ædilis lniguas. 130 
Nec, qui abaco numeros, & ſecto in pulvere metas, 

Scit riſiſſe vafer; multum gaudere paratus, 


join, ſays Al xs won rx, Eupolis and Cratinus with che for- 
mer, Diphilus and Polemon wich the latter. 

125. Theſe too behold.) Look alſo on theſe Satires of mine. 

—— If haply any thing more refined, Sc.] The 
ſpeaks modeſtly of his own ' writings, Si forts (ſee before, 
L 44—5.) if it ſhould ſo happen, that thou ſhouldſt meet with 
any thing more clear, — pure, refined than ordi- 
nary, Metaph. taken from liquors, which, by being often 
boiled, loſe much of their quantity, but gain more ſtrength and 
clearneſs, —It is ſaid of Virgil, that he would make fifty verſes 
in a morning, or more, and in the evening correct and purge 
them till they were reduced to about ten. | 

126. Let the reader glow, &c.] It, fays Perſius, there be 
any thing in my writings better than ordinary, let the reader, 
who has formed his taſte on the writings of the poets above 
mentioned, glow with a fervour of delight towards the au- 
thor. This I take to be the meaning of this line, which 
literally is— | 

Let the reader glow towards me with an ear evaporated 
(i. e. purified from the falſe taſte of the preſent times) from 
thence (i. e. from, or by, reading and ſtudying the writings of 
Cratinus, &c.)—iuch I wiſh to be my readers, Vaporo ſig- 
nifies to ſend out vapours, to evaporate: thus the metaphor 18 
continued through both the lines. 

127. Net he, who delights, Sc.] Perſius now makes out 
thoſe who were not to be choſen for his readers. 

The firſt claſs of men which he objects to, are thoſe who 
can laugh at the ons and habits of philoſophers; this 
beſpeaks a deſpicable, mean, and ſordid mind, 

Slippers f the Grecians.] Crepidas Graiorum, a 


peculiar ſort of ſlippers, or ſhoes, worn by philoſophers—here 

ut, by ſynec. for the whole dreſs: but it is moſt likely, that 
Perfiue here means the philoſophers themſelves; and all their 
wiſe ſayings and inſtitutes; theſe were originally derived from 


reece. | 
128. Sordid.] See note, Ne 1, above, at 1, 127, ad fin. 
: 128, Say 


G 
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Theſe too behold: if haply any thing more refined you 


| hear, | I25 
Let the reader glow towards me with an ear evaporated 
from thence, 


Not he, whodelightsto ſport on the ſlippers of the Grecians, 

Sordid, and who can fay to the blinkard, thou blinkard: 

Thinking himſelf ſomebody ; becauſe, lifted up with Ita- 

lian honour, | 

An zdile he may have broken falſe meaſures at Are- 
tium. 130 

Nor who, arch, knows to laugh at the numbers of an ac- 
count-table, 

And bounds in divided duſt ; prepared to rejoice much, 


128. Say to the blinkard, &c.] Luſeus is he that has loſt an 
eye, a one- eyed man. a 
Perſius means thoſe who can upbraid and deride the natu- 
ral infirmities or misfortunes of others, by way of wit ; 
Can mock the blind: and has the wit to cry— 
(Prodigious wit!) Why, friend, you want an eye!” 


REWSTER, 


| 129. Thinking hiwſelf ſomebody.) A perſon of great con- 
uence. 
* Lifted wp, &c.) Puffed up with ſelf. importance, be- 
cauſe bearing an office in ſome country diſtrict of Italy; and 
therefore flippant of his abuſe, by way of being witty, I. 129—g8. 
130. An ædile, — An inferior kind of country- magiſ- 
trate, who had juriſdiction over weights and meaſures, and 
had authority to break and deſtroy thoſe which were falſe. 
Juv. Sat. x. I. 102. 
— Aretium.) A city of Tuſcany famous for making 
earthen-ware, but, perhaps, put here for any country town. 
So heminas, halt ſextaries, little meaſures holding about 
three quarters of a pint, are put for meaſures in general, Comp. 
Juv. Sat. x. 101—2. | 
131. Nor he who, arch, &c.] Another claſs of people, 
which Perfius would exclude from the number of his readers, 
are thoſe who laugh at and deſpiſe all ſcience whatſoever, 
Abacus ſignifies a bench, ſlate, or table, uſed for accounts 
by arithmeticians, and for figures by mathematicians—here 
put for arithmetic and mathematics. 
132. Bounds in divided Gf] The geometricians made their 
demonſtrations 
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Si Cynico barbam petulans Nonaria vellat. 
His, mane, edictum; poſt prandia, Callirhoën, do: 


demonſtrations upon duft, or ſanded floors, to the end that their 
lines might eafily be changed and ftruck out again—here geo- 
metry is meant. ys | 
I 33. \Petulant Nonaria, &c.) Who think it an high joke, 
if they ſee an impudent ſtrumpet meet a grave Cynic in the 
ſtreet, and pull him by the beard; which was the greateſt af- 
front that could be offered. Comp, Hor. Sat. in. Lib. i. 1. 


12 To 

he ninth hour, or our three o'clock in the afternoon, was 
the time when the harlots firſt made their appearance, hence 
they were called Nonarize. Perhaps our poet may allude, in 
this line, to the ſtory of Diogenes (mentioned by Athen. Lib. 
X11i.) who was in love with Lais, the famous courtezan, and 
had his beard plucked by her. 

134. In the morning, an 3 * To ſuch people as theſe I 
aſſign employments ſuitable to their talents and Rers. It 
has uſually thought, that edictum, here, means the prea- 
tor's edi, and that by Callirhoe is meant ſome harlot of that 
name; and therefore this line is to be underſtood, as if Per- 
ſius meant that theſe illiterate fellows ſhould attend the forum 
in the morning, and the brothel in the evening : but the for- 
mer ſeems too ſerious an employ for men ſuch as he is ſpeak- 


ing of. | = 
a Marcilius, 


* 
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If petulant Nonaria ſhould pluck a Cynic's beard, 
I give to theſe, in the morning, an edict; after dinner, 
Callichos x | 


RO 
Marcilius, therefore, more reaſonably, takes edictum (con- 
ſonant to the phraſes edictum ludorum, edictum muneris 
gladiatorii, &c.) to ſignify a programma, a kind of play-bill, 
which was ſtuck up, as ours are, in a morning; and Cal- 
lirhoë to be the title of ſome wretched play, written on the 
ſtory of that famous parricide (who flew her father becauſe 
he would not conſent to her marriage) by ſome of the writers 
at which this Satire is levelled, and which was announced to 
be performed in the evening. 

d. Inſtead of wiſhing ſuch to read my Satires, I confi 
theſe pretty gentlemen to the ſtudy of the play-bills in the 
morning, and to an attendance on the play in the evening. 
Thus this Satire concludes, in conformity with the preceding 
part of it, with laſhing bad writers and their admirers. 

Marcilius contends, that this line is to be referred to Nero, 

inſt whom, as a poet, this Satire is principally, though co- 
vertly, levelled—who, by ordering bills to be diſtributed, 
called the le together, in order to hear him ſing over his 
poems on Callirhoe. | 
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ARGUMEN x. 


It being cuſtomary, among the Romans, for one friend to ſend 
a. preſent to another en his birth-day—Perſius, on the 
birth-day of his friend Macrinus, preſents him with this 
Satire, which ſeems (like Fuv. Sat. x.) to be founded on 
Plato's dialogue on prayer, called The Second Alcibiades. 

The Poet takes accaſion to. expoſe the folly and impiety 
of thoſe, who, thinking. the. gods to be like themſelves, 
imagined that they were to be bribed into compliance with 
their prayers by ſumptuous preſents ; whereas, in truth, 
the gods regard not theſe, but regard only the pure inten- 

tion of an honeſt heart. | 


Av PLOTIUM MACRINUM. 


"UNC, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo, 
Qui tibi labentes apponit candidus annos, 
Funde merum genio: non tu prece poſcis emaci, 


Line 1. Macrinus.] Who this Macrinus was does not 
Tufficiently appear; he was a learned man, and a friend of 
Perſius, who here ſalutes him on his birth-day. 

—— Better flone.] The antients reckoned happy days 
with white pebbles, and unhappy days with black ones, and at 
the end of the year caſt up the reckoning, by which they could 
ſee how many happy, and how many unhappy days had paſt. 

The poet here bids his friend diftingutſh his birth-day 
among the happieſt of his days, with a better, a whiter ſtone 
than ordinary. See Juv. Sat. xii. 1. 

2. Which.) i. e. Which day 


— ite. ] i. e. Happy, good, propitious. 


2. Adds 
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8 A TRE; 


AR GUM E M x. 


In the courſe of this Satire, which ſeems to have given 
occaſion to the Tenth Satire of Fuvenal, Perſius men- 
tions the improus and hurtful requeſts which men make, 
as well as the bad means which they employ to have their 
wiſhes fulfilled, - | | 8 

The whole of this Satire is very grave, weighty, and 
inſtructive; and, like that of Juvenal, contains ſenti- 

ments, more like a chriſtian than an heathen. a 

Biſhop Burnet ſays, that © this Satire may well paſs 

« for one of the beſt lectures in divinity.” | 


To PLOTIUS MACRINUS. 


HIS day, Macrinus, number with a better ſtone, 
Which, white, adds to thee ſliding years. | 
Pour out wine to your genius. You do not afk with 


mercenary prayer, 


4. Aad: to thee fliding years.] Sets one more complete 
year to the ſcore, and begins another, 
— Sliding gears.] 


Eheu fugaces Poſthume, Poſthume, | 
Labuntur anni. Hon. Ode xiv, Lib. ĩi. 


Years that glide ſwiftly, and almoſt imperceptibly away. 
Pour out wine to your genius.) The genius was a tutelar 
ied, which they believed to preſide at their birth, whom they 
worſhipped every year on their birth-day, by making a liba- 
tion of wine. They did not ſlay any beaſt in ſacrifice to their 
genius on that day, becauſe they would not take away life hn 
* 5 
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Quæ, niſi ſeductis, nequeas committere divis: 

At bona pars procerum, tacita libabit acerra.  - 
Haudcuivis promptum eſt, murmurque humileſque ſuſurros 
Tollere de templis, & aperto vivere voto. | 
© Mens bona, fama, fides; hæc clare, & ut audiat hoſpes. 
Illa ſibi introrsùm, & ſub lingũa immurmurat, O fi 

© Ebullit patrui præclarum funus &, O fi 10 
© Sub raſtro crepet argenti mihi ſeria, dextro 
Hercule Pupillumve utinam, quem proximus heres 


the day on which they received it. They ſuppoſed a genius 
not only to preſide at their birth, but to attend and protect 
them conſtantly through their life; therefore, on other days 
they ſacrificed beaſts to their genii. Hence Hor. Lib, ui. 
Ode xvii. 1. 14—16. | 


Cras genium mero 
Curabis, & porco bimeftri, 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. 


The libation of wine on their birth-day was attended alſo 
with ſtrewing flowers. The former was an emblem of chear- 
fulneſs and feſtivity; the latter, from their ſoon fading, of the 
frailty and ſhortneſs of human life. 

Hor. Epiſt. i. Lib. ii. I. 143—4. 


Tellurem porco, filvagum lacte piabant, 
Floribus & vino genium memorem brevis zevi. 


3. Mercenary prayer. Emaci, from emo, to buy—i. e. 
with a prayer, with which, as with a bribe, or reward, you 
were to putchaſe what you pray for. 755 

4. Which you cannot commit, Sc.] Which you muſt offer 
to the gods in ſecret, and as if the gods were taken afide, that 

nobody but themſelves ſhould hear what you ſay to them. 
Committere, here, has the ſenſe of—to intruſt, to impart, 

. A good part.] A 27 many, a large portion. 

8. Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. 1. I. 61. Bona pars hominum; a 
good many, as we ſay. 

Tacit cenſer.] Acerra properly ſignifies the veſſel, 
or pan, in which the incenſe is burnt in ſacrifice: they ſaid 
their prayers as the ſmoke of the incenſe aſcended ; but theſe 
nobles ſpake ſo low, as nat to be heard by others, ſo that the 
incenſe ſeemed filently to aſcend, unaccompanied with any 
words of prayer. This ſeems to be the meaning of tacita 
libabit acerra, In ſhort, their petitions were of ſuch a na- 
ture, that they dared not to utter them loud enough for other 
people to hear them; they themſelyes were aſhamed of them. 


6. J. 


f 
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Which you cannot commit unleſs to remote gods: 

But a good part of our nobles will offer with tacit cenſer. 5 

It is not eafy to every one, their murmur, and low whiſpers 

Toremove from the temples, and to live with open prayer. 

© A good mind, reputation, fidelity ;* theſe clearly, that 
a ſtranger may hear. | 

Thoſe inwardly to himſelf and under his tongue he mut- 
ters O if 22 

© The pompous funeral of my uncle might bubble up! 
O if n 1 10 

Under my rake a pot of filver might chink, Hercules 
being propitious 

To me! or my ward, whom I the next heir 


6. It is not eaſy, Sc.] As times go, le are not . 
ready to utter a 02 and pra whe and to — 4 
from the temples of the gods to e inward murmurs and low 
whiſpers in which their impious petitions are delivered. 

7. And to live, Sc.] i. e. To make it their practice to ut- 
3 their vows and prayers openly, in the fight and hearing of 


8. 4 good mind, reputation, &c.] Theſe things, which 
are laudable and commendable, and to be defired by virtuous 
peo le, theſe they will aſk for with a clear and audible voice, 

0 Tor any ſtander- by may hear them — 

9. Thoſe, Sc.] i. e. Thoſe things that follow (which are 
impious and ſcandalous) and which he does not care ſhould 
be hated by others, he mutters inwardly. | 

—— Under his tongue.) Keeps them within his mouth, 


_ fearing to let them pals his lips. | 
10 7 he ES fare? One prays for the death of a 


rich uncle. 7 2 
Bubble up I] i. e. Appear in all its pomp. Ebullit, 

for ebullierit. meta ph. from water when boiling up, which 
ſwells, as it were, and runs over. | 

11. A pot of filver, &c.] Another prays that he may find a 
veſſel of hidden treaſure, as he is raking his field. See Hor. 
Lib. ii. Sat. vi. I. 10. ; 

— Hercules, Sc.] He was ſuppoſed to preſide overhid- 
den treaſures, 

12. Or my ward, Sc, ] If it were not to be his lot to have 
his avarice gratified by finding hidden treaſure, yet, ſays this 


epvetous ſuppliant, I have a rich orphan under my care, to 
© whom 
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c Impello, expungam ! namque eſt ſcabioſus, & acri 
< Bile tumet—Nerio jam tertia ducitur uxor.” 


Hzc ſanctè ut poſcas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis 15 


Mane caput, bis, terque; & noctem flumine purgas. 
Heus age, reſponde ; minimum eſt quod ſcire laboro: 
De Jove quid ſentis ?—Eftne ut præponere cures | 
Hunc Cuiquam ?-Cuinam? vis Staio? an, ſcilicet, 
heres? - 9 5 


* whom I am heir at law, O that I could but put him out of 
the way!“ Expungam—blot him out. 

13. Japel.} A metaph. taken from one wave driving on 
another, and ſucceeding in its place. 


—— He is ſeabby, &c.] Here is an inſtance of the petiti- 


oner's hypocriſy—he 22 not to wiſh his pupil's death, 
that he might inherit his eftate, but out of compaſſion to an 


unhealthy young man, pretends to wiſh him dead, that he may 


be releaſed from his ſu rings, from his ſcrophulous diforders. . 


14. A third wife, Ve] nother prays for the death of his 
wife, that he may be poſſeſſed of all ſhe has, and that he may 
get a freſh fortune by marrying again. He thinks it very hard 
that he can't get rid of one, when Nerius, the uſurer, has been 
ſo lucky as to bury two, and is now poſſeſſed of a third. On 
the death of the wife, her fortune went to the hufband; even 


what the father had ſettled out of his eftate, if his daughter 
ſurvived him. | 


15. That you may aft, &c.) That the gods may be propi- 
tious, and give a favourable anſwer to your prayers, you leave 


no rite or ceremony unobſerved, to ſanctify your 
render yourſelf acceptable. | 

— In the river Tiber, Sc.] It was a cuſtom among the 
antients, when they had vows, or prayers to make, or to go 
about any thing of the religious or ſacred kind, to purify them- 
ſelves by waſhing in running water. | 


Attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo 
'Abluero—— See En. ii. 1. 919—20. 


Hence the Romans waſhed in the river Tiber —ſometimes 
the head, ſometimes the hands, ſometimes the whole body. 
—— You dip.] Or put under water, Thoſe who were to 
ſacrifice to the infernal gods only ſprinkled themſelves with 
water; but the ſacrificers to the heavenly deities plunged them- 
ſelves into the river, and put their heads under water. 
Juv. Sat. vi. I. 522. | | 


on, and 


16. In 
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« Impel, I wiſh I could expunge ! for he is ſcabby, an 
« with ſharp 8 
« Bile he ſwells. A third wife is already married by Nerius.” 
That you may aſk theſe things holily, in the river 
Tiber you dip 8 
Tour head in the morning two or three times, and purge 
the night with the ſtream. | | 
Conſider, mind, anſwer (it is a ſmall thing which I 
labour to know) | 
What think you of Jove ? is he, that you would care to prefer 
Him to any one ? to whom ? will you to Staius ? what!— 
do you doubt ? | 
16. Ia the morning.] At the riſing of the ſun; the time when 
they obſerved this ſolemnity in honour of the celeſtial gods; 
their ablutions in honour of the Dii Manes, and infernal gods, 
were performed at the fetting of the fun. Juv. ubi ſupra. 
— Two or three times.) The number three was looked 
upon as facred in religious matters. Jav. ubi ſupra. 
Terna tibi hæc primùm triplici diverſa colore 
Licia cixcumdo, terque hc altaria circum 
Effigiem duco : numero Deus impare gaudet. | 
2 VIS. Eel. viii. I. 73—5; and note 
there, 75. Delph. See G. i. 345. 
—— Purge the night, &c.] After nocturnal pollution they 
waſhed. Comp. Deut. xxiii. 10, 11.——The antients thought 
themſelves ted by the night itfelf, as well as by bad 
dreams in the night, and therefore purified themſelves by 
waſhing their hands and heads every morning ; which cuſtom 
the Turks obſerve to this day. | 
17. Confider, mind, &c.) The poet, having ſtated the 
impiety of theſe worſhippers, now remonſtrates with them on 
their inſult offered to the gods. See Ainsw. Heus, No z. 


« Come,” ſays he, © let me aſk for a ſhort queſtion.” 

18. What think you of Fove?] What are your notions, 
what your conceptions of the god which you pray to, and 
profeſs to honour ? | | | 
I he, that you would care, &c.) Do you think him 
preferable to any mortal man ? 

19. To whom—] do you prefer him? 

Vill you to Stains ?— Will you prefer him to Stajus? 

Do you doubt, Fc. ] Do you heſitate in determining? 
which is the beſt judge, or the beſt guardian of orphans, Ju- 

| 2 piter 


— — a - 
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= 
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Quis potior judex ? Pueriſve quis aptior orbis ? 20 
Hoc igitur, quo tu Jovis aurem impellere tentas, 
Dic agedum Staio. Proh Jupiter ! O bone, clamet, 


; Jupiter !—At ſeſe non clamet Jupiter ipſe? 


Ignoviſſe putas, quia, cum tonat, ocyùs ilex 

Sulfure diſcutitur ſacro, quam tuque domuſque? 23 
An, quia non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 

Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental, 


Idcircò ſtolidam præbet tibi vellere barbam 


Jupiter? Aut quidnam eſt, qua tu mercede, deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? Pulmone & lactibus unctis? 30 


piter or Staius? From this it appears, that this Staius was 
ſome notorious wretch, who had behaved ill in both theſe 
capacities, f 

22. Say it to Staius.] As you muſt allow Staius not com- 
parable to Jupiter, but, on the contrary, a very vile and wick- 
ed man, I would have you, that you may judge the better of 
the nature of your petitions, propoſe to Staius what you have 


propoſed to Jupiter—how would Staius receive it ? 
Jupiter? Fc. would he cry.) Even Staius, bad as 


he is, would be ſhocked and aſtoniſhed, and call on Jupiter for 


vengeance on your head. 


1 'Y 3. And may not Fupiter, &c.) Think you that Jupiter, 


then, may not, with the higheſt juſtice, as well as indigna- 
tion, call on himſelf for vengeance on you ? 

24. To have forgiven.) Do you ſuppoſe that Jupiter is 
reconciled to your treatment of him, becauſe you and yours 
are viſited with no marks of divine „ 8 oy 

26. Bowel: of ſheep.) Offered in ſacrifice by way of expiation, 

—— Zrgenna.) Ergennas was the name of ſome famous 
ſouthſayer, whoſe office it was to divine, by inſpecting the 
entrails of the ſacrifices. 

27. A ſad bidental,) When any perſon was ſtruck dead by 
lightning, immediately the prieſt (aliquis ſenior qui publica 
fulgura condit, Jyv. Sat. vi. I. 586.) came and buried the 
body, incloſed the place, and erecting there an altar, ſaeri- 
ficed two two-year-old ſheep (bidentes)—hence the word bi- 
dental is applied by authors, indifferently, to the ſacrifice, to 
the place, or (as here) to the perſon. | 
In the groves.] Or woods, where the oak was rent with 


lightning, and where you remain unhurt. Comp, I. 24—5. 
28. Jupiter offer you, ec.) Becauſe you have hitherto eſ- 


caped, 
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Who is the better judge? who the fitteſt for orphan 
children . . | 20 

This, therefore, with which you try to perſuade. the ear 

of Jove? | | 

Come, ſay it to Staius: O Jupiter! O good Jupiter! 
would he cry: | 

And may not Jupiter cry out upon himſelf ? 

Do you think him to have forgiven, becauſe, when he 
thunders, the oak ſooner 

Is thrown down, by the ſacred ſulphur, than both you, 
and your houſe ? 25 

Orbecauſe, with the bowels of ſheep, Ergennacommanding, 

Lou do not lie a ſad, and to-be-avoided bidental, in the 


groves, 
Therefore does Jupiter offer you his fooliſh beard to pluck? 
Or what is it? with what reward haſt thou bought the ears 


Of the gods? with lungs, and with greaſy intrails? 30 


caped, do you ms that you are at full liberty te inſult 
Jupiter as you pleaſe, and this with impunity, and even with 
the divine permiſſion and approbation ? , , 

Plucking or pulling a perſon by the beard was one of the 
higheſt marks of contempt and rnfule that could be offered. 
ſee Sat. i. I. 133, note; for the beard was cheriſhed and re- 
ſpected as a mark of gravity and wiſdom— ſee Juv. Sat. xiv. 
12, note; and Juv. vi. I. 15, 16. | 

29. Or what is it?] i. e. What haſt thou done, that thou 
art in ſuch high favour with the gods ? 

——-HWith what reward, &c.] With what bribe haſt thou 
purchaſed the divine attention ? 

30. With lungs. ] Contemptuouſly put here, per meton. for 
any of the larger inteſtines of beaſts offered in ſacrifice. | 
| And with greaſy intrails ?) Lactes ſignifies the ſmall 
guts, through which the meat paſſeth firſt out of the ſtomach : 
perhaps ſo called from the lacteals, or ſmall veſſels, the mouths 
of which open into them to receive the chyle, which is of a 
white or milky colour. The poet ſays, unctis lactibus, becauſe 
they are ſurrounded with fat. 

The poet mentions theſe too in a ſneering way, as if he had 
ſaid—* What! do you think that you have corrupted the 


gods with lungs and guts?“ 


31, Lo! 
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Ecce avia, aut metuens divam matertera, cunis 
Exemit puerum ! frontemque, atque uda labella, | 
Infami digito, & luſtralibus ante ſalivis 
Expiat; urentes oculos inhibere perita. 
Tune manibus quitit, & ſpem macram, ſupplice voto, 33 
Nunc Licini in campos, nunc Craſſi mittit in ædes. 
Hunc optent generum rex & regina ! puellæ 
© Hunc rapiant ! quicquid calcaverit hie, roſa fiat! 


31. Lo! a grandmother, &c.) The poet now proceeds to 
expoſe the folly of thoſe Prayers which old women make for 


children. 
An aunt.) Matertera—quaſi mater altera the mo- 
ther's ſiſter, the aunt on the mother's fide, as amita is on the 


father's ſide. | 
Fearing the gods.] Metuens diviim—ſuperſtitious ; for 
all ſuperſtition proceeds from fear and terror: it is therefore that 
ſuperſtitious people are called in Greek Anuordzuort, from #13, 
to fear, Azyuwy, a demon, a god. See Acts xvii. 22. 
32. His forehead, &c.] Perſius here ridicules the fooliſh 
and ſuperſtitious rites which women obſerved on theſe occa- 
. ions. | AP 
X Firſt, after having taken the infant out of the cradle, they, 
before they began their prayers, wetted the middle finger with 
ſpittle, with which they anointed the forehead and lips of the 


child, by way of [ire Of the preſervative againſt magic. 


1 


ei lips.) i. e. the child, which are uſually wet 
with drivel from the mou | | 
* 33. Infamous finger.] The middle finger, called infamis, 
from its being made uſe of in a way of ſcorn to point at infa- 
mous people. See Sat. x. I. 53, and note. 
Purifying ſpittle.} They thought faſting ſpittle ta 
contain great virtue againſt faſcination, or any evil eye ; there- 
fore with that, mixed with duſt, they rubbed the forthead - 
and lips by way of preſervative. Thus in Petronius—““ Mox 
« turbatum ſputo pulverem, anus medio ſuſtulit digito, fron- 
© temque repugnantis fignat.“ | 
She before- band.] i. e. Before ſhe begins her prayers 
for the child. 


34+ £Exfiates.) See above note on l. 32, ad fin. | 
Skilled to inhibit, &c.] Skilful to hinder the faſcina» 


tion of bewitching eyes. Uro ſignifies, lit. to burn; alſo ta 
injure or deſtroy. Virg. G. ii. I. 196.—One' ſort of witchcraft 
was ſuppoſed to operate by the influence of the eye. Virg. 


Ecl. ili. 103. 


i 35» Then x 
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Lo! a grandmother, or an aunt fearing the gods, from 
Takes a boy, and his forehead and his wet lips, 

With infamous finger, and with purifying ſpittle, ſhe be- 
fore-hand | 

Expiates, killed to inhibit deſtructive eyes. 

Then ſhakes him in her hands, and her flender hope, with 
ſuppliant wiſh, a 

She now fends into the fields of Licinius, now into the 
houſes of Craſſus. 

May a king and queen wiſh this boy their ſon-in-law , 

may the girls | 

« Seize him; whatever he ſhall have trodden upon, may 

© it become a roſe | 


35. Then ſbales him, Q.] Lifts him up, and dandles him to 
and fro, as if to preſent him to the gods. 

— Her hope.) The little tender infant - : 

—— With fuppliant wiſh.] Or prayer. —Having finiſhed 

her ſuperſtitious rites of luſtration, ſhe now offers her wiſhes and 
prayers for the infant. 
36. She now ſends, Oc. ] Mittit is a law term, and taken 
from the prætor's putting a perſon in poſſeſſion of an eſtate which 
was recovered at law. Here it denotes the old women's wiſh- 
ing, and, in deſire, putting the child in poſſeſſion of great riches, 
having her eye on the poſſeſſions of Craſſus and Licinius, the 
former of which (ſays Plutarch) purchaſed ſo many houſes, that, 
at one time or other, the greateſt part of Rome came into his 
hands. Licinius was a young ſlave of ſo ſaving a temper, that 
he let out the offals of his meat for intereſt, and kept a regiſter 
of debtors. Afterwards he was made a collector in Gaul, where 
he acquired (as Perſius expreſſes it, Sat. iv. I. 56, quantum non 
milvus oberret) © more lands than a kite could fly over.“ 

37. King and queen wiſh, c.] May he be ſo opulent as that 
even crowned heads may covet an alliance with him as a ſon- 
in-law. 

37—8. Girls ſeize him.) May he be ſo beautiful and come- 
ly, that the girls may all fall in love with him, and contend 
who ſhall firſt ſeize him for her own. 

38. Shall have trodden upon, Fc.) This fooliſh, extravagant 
hyperbole well repreſents the vanity and folly of theſe old wo. 
men, in their wiſhes for the children. 


39. But 
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Aſt ego nutrici non mando vota : negato, 

Jupiter, hzc illi, quamvis te albata rogarit. = © a 
Poſcis opem nervis, corpuſque fidele ſenectæ: * 

Eſto, age: ſed grandes patinæ, tucetaque craſſa 


Annuere his ſuperos vetuere, Jovemque morantur. 
Rem ſtruere exoptas, cæſo bove ; Mercuriumque 


Arceſſis fibra : © da fortunare penates ! 45 


Pa pecus, & gregibus fœtum Quo, peſſime, pacto, 
Tot tibi cum in flammis junicum omenta liqueſcant?: 


* 


39. But to a nurſe, c.] For my part, ſays Perſius, I ſhall 
never leave it to my nurſe to pray for my child. 

39-40. Deny, O Jupiter, Ic. ] If ſhe ſhould ever pray thus 
for a child of mine, I beſeech thee, O Jupiter, to deny ſuch 
petitions as theſe, however ſolemnly ſhe may offer them. 

40. Tho cloath'd in white. ] Though arrayed in ſacrificial 
garments. The antients, when they ſacrificed and offered to the 
gods, were cloathed with white garments, as emblems of inno- 
cence and purity. | 
41. You aff firength, &c.] Another prays for ſtrength of 
nerves, and that his body may not fail hum when he comes to 
be old. ; 

42. Be it ſo—go on.] I ſee no harm in this, ſays Perfius ; 
you aſk nothing but what may be reaſonably deſired, therefore 
I don't find fault with your praying for theſe things—go on 
with your petitions. on 
Great diſhes. But while you are praying for ſtrength 
of body, and for an healthy old age, you are deſtroying your 
health, and laying in for a diſeaſed old age, by your gluttony 
and luxury. . 

Sauſages.] Tuceta—a kind of meat made of pork or 
beef chopped, or _ _ ming * with ſuet. A 
43. Have forbidden, c.] ile you are praying one way, 
a Jiving another, you yourſelf hioder the gods Bom win. 


Hinder Fove.) Prevent his giving you health and 
ſtrength, by your own deſtroying both. | 
The poet here ridicules thoſe inconſiſtent people, who pray for 


ing your wiſhes. 


health and ſtrength of body, and yet live in ſuch a manner as to 


impair both. Nothing but a youth of temperance is likely to 
inſure an old age of health. —This is finely touched by the maſ- 


| terly pen of our Shakeſpeare— 


Tho? I look old, yet am I ftrong and luſty : 


For in my youth I never did apply 
| Hot 
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But to a nurſe I do not commit prayers: deny, 
O Jupiter, theſe to her, tho? cloth'd in white ſhe ſhould 
aſk 


. 0 
You aſk ſtrength for your nerves, and a body faithful to 
old age: - 
Be it ſo—go on: but great diſhes, and fat ſauſages, 
Have forbidden the gods to aſſent to theſe, and hinder Jove. 
You wiſh heartily to raiſe a fortune, an ox being ſlain, 
| and Mercury | 
You invite with inwards—* grant the houſehold gods to 
« make me proſperous ! 
tt Give cattle, and offspring to my flocks !”—Wretch, by 
what means, | 
When the cawls of ſomany young heifers canmelt for you 
in flames? | 


Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty, but kindly —— 
As you like it, Act ii. Sc. iii. 


44+ You wiſh, c.] Another is endeavouring to advance 
his fortune by offering coſtly ſacrifices, little thinking that theſe 


are diminiſhing what he wants to augment. 


Ox ſlain. 1. e. In facrifice—in order to render the god 
propitious ; bat you don't recollect that by this you have an ox 
the 


8. 
— Mercury.) The god of gain. 
45. You invite. |] ſend for, as it were—invite to 
favour you. 


— With inwards.) Extis—the entrails of beaſts offered in 
ſacrifice. - 
The houſehold gods, c.] © Grant, O Mercury (fay 
« you) that my domeſtic affairs may proſper !”* See Ainsw. 
Penates. 

46. Give cattle, £62, Grant me a number of cattle, and let 
all my flocks be fruitful, and increaſe ! 

— Wretch, by what means *] How, thou ſillieſt of men, 
can this be ? ; 

47. When the cawols of ſo many, c.] When you are every 
day preventing all this, by ſacrificing your female beaſts before 
| * rn they 
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Et tamen hic extis, & opimo vincere farto | 
Intendit : © jam creſcit ager, jam creſcit ovile ; 
© Jam dabitur, jam jam? donec deceptus, & exſpes, 50 
Nequicquam fundo ſuſpiret nummus in imo. 
Si tibi crateras argenti, incuſaque pingui 
Auro dona ſeram, fudes; & pectore lævo 
Excutias guttas: lztari prætrepidum cor. 
Hine illud ſubiit, auro ſacras quod ovato. | 55 
Perducis facies. Nam, fratres inter ahenos, 


they are old enough to breed, and thus, in a two-fold manner, 
deſtroying your flock ? 
47. The cawls.] Omentum is the cawl or fat that cevers the 
inwards. 
Aeli in flames.) Being put on the fire on the altar. 
— For you.] In hopes to obtain what you want. 
48. Yet this man, &c.] Thinks he ſhall overcome the gods 
with the multitude of ſacrifices which he offers—this is his in- 


tention. 
With bowels.) The inwards of beaſts offered in ſacri- 
A rich pudding.) They offered a fort of pudding, or 


cake, made of bran, wine, and honey. 

49. © Now the field increaſes,” ſaye he—fancying his land 
is better for what. he has heen doing. 

— Now the ſberp-fold.] - Now methinks my ſheep breed 
te better.“ 

50. Now it ſball be given, Cc. © Methinks J already ſee 
e my wiſhes fulfilled—every thing will be given me that I 
cc aſked for.” | 
Now preſently.]J © I ſhall not be to wait much 
« longer.“ | 

— TH! deceived, and bopeleſs.] Till, at length, he finds 
his error, and that, by hoping to increaſe his fortune by the mul- 
titude of his ſacrifices, he has only juſt ſo far diminiſhed it 
he has nothing left but one poor folitary ſeſterce at the bottom 
of his purſe, or cheſt ; which, finding itſelf deceived, and hope- 
leſs of any acceſſion to it, ſighs, as it were, in vain, for the lafs 
of its companions, -which have been ſo fooliſhly fpent and 
thrown away. | | 

The Roman nummus, when mentioned asa piece of money, 
was the ſame with the ſeſtertius, about one penny three farthings. 
The proſopopeia here is very humourous. _ | 

52. 1f tothe cups, Cc. ] Men are apt to think the gods like 

themſelves, 


fice. 
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And yet this man to prevail with bowels, and with a rich 
pudding 
Intends : « Now the field increaſes, now the ſheep-fold— 
« Now it ſhall be given, now preſently:” till deceived, and 
hopeleſs, | | 50 
In vain the nummus will ſigh in the loweſt bottom. 7 
If to thee cups of filver, and gifts wrought with rich gold 
I ſhould bring, you would ſweat, and from your left breaſt 
Shakeoutdrops—yourover-trembling heart would rejoice. 
Hence that takes place, that with gold carried in'triumph 
you 
Overlay the ſacred faces. For, among the brazen brothers, 


themſelves, pleaſed with rich and coſtly gifts—toſuch the poet 
now ſpeaks. 
Ik, ſaith Perſius, I ſhould make you a preſent of a fine piece 
of ſilver plate, or of ſome coſtly veſſel of the fineſt gold. 
53. Lou would ſweat.) You would be ſo pleaſed and oyer- 
joyed, that you would break into a ſweat with agitation. 
—— Left breaſt.) They ſuppoſed the heart to lie on the left 
fide, N A b 
54+ Shake out drops.) i. e. You would weep, or ſhed tears. 
Lachrymas excutere, to force tears. Ter Heaut. Act i. Sc. i. 
I. 115.— Tears of joy would drop, as it were, from your very 
heart. Lachrymor præ gaudio. 'Ter.—Some underſtand lævo 
here in the ſenſe of fooliſh, filly : as in Virg. Ecel. i. 16. Ca- 


ſaub. 

| Your over-trembling heart, c.] Palpitating with un- 
uſual motion, from the ſuddenneſs aud emotion of your ſurpriſe 
and joy, would be delighted. 

55. That takes place.] That notion or ſentiment takes place 
in your mind, that, becauſe you are fo overjoyed at receiving a 
rich and ſumptuous preſent of filver or gold, therefore the gods 
muſt be ſo too—judging of them by yourſelf. 

X Gold carried in triumph, c.] Hence, with the gold 
taken as a ſpoil from an enemy, and adorning the triumph of 
the conqueror, by being carried with him in his ovation, you 
overlay the images of the gods—thus complimenting the gods 
with what has been taken from your fellow mortals by rapine 
and plunder. | 

56. The, brazen brothers.) There ſtood in the porch of the 
Palatine Apollo fifty brazen ſtatues of the fifty ſons of Zgyptus, 
the brother of Danaiis, who, having fifty ſons, married them to 
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Somnia pituita qui purgatiſſima mittunt, 

Przcipui ſunto ; ſitque illis aurea barba. 

Aurum vaſa Numæ, Saturniaque impulit æra: 
Veſtaleſque urnas, & Tuſcum fiftile mutat. 60 
O curvæ in terras animæ, & cœleſtium inanes ! 

Quid juvat hoc, templis noſtros immittere mores ? 

Et bona diis, ex hac ſceleratà ducere pulpa ? 

Hæc ſibi corrupto Cafiam diſſolvit olivo; 


the fifty daughters of Danaiis, and, by their father's order, they 
all flew their huſbands in the night of their marriage, except 
Hypermneſtra, who ſaved Lynceus. See Hor. Lib. iii. Ode 
Xl. 30, &c. 

Theſe were believed to have great power of giving anſwers 
to their enquirers, in dreams of the night, relative to cures of 
diſorders. 

57. Moft purged, &c.] Moſt clear and true, as moſt deſe- 
eated and uninfluenced by the groſs humours of the body. 

58. Be the chief. ] Let theſe be had in honour above the reſt 

d. Beſtow molt on thoſe from whom you expect moſt. 
A golden beard.) This alludes to the image of Eſcula- 
pius, in the temple of Epidaurum, which was ſuppoſed to reveal 
remedies for diſorders in dreams. This image had a golden 
beard, which Dionyſus the tyrant of Sytacuſe took away, ſay- 
ing, jeſtingly, that, (as the father of Eſculapius, Apollo, had 
no beard, it was not right for the ſon to have one.” WI 

This communicating, through dreams, ſuch remedies as were 
adapted to the cure of the ſeveral diſorders of the inquirers, 
was at firſt accounted the province of Apollo and Eſculapius 
only; but on the breaking out of Ægyptian ſuperſtition, Iſis 
and Oſiris were allowed to have the ſame power, as were alſo 
the fiſty ſons of Agyptus, here called the brazen brothers, 
from their ſtatues of braſs. : | 

59. Driven away, Sc.] Has quite expelled from the tem- 
ples the plain and ſimple veſſels made uſe of in the days of 
Numa, the firlt founder of our religious rites. See Juv, Sat. xi. 
I. 115—16. | 
| : The Saturnian Lraft.] The brazen veſſels which were 
in uſe when Saturn reigned in Italy. 4 

60. Changes the vgſiul urnt.] The pitchers, pots, and other. 
veſſels, which the veſtal virgins uſed in celebrating the rites. of 
Veſta, aud which weretotiently of carthen-ware, are now chang- 
ed into gold. Comp. Juv. Sat. vi. J. 342—3. 
| T he Tuſcan earthen-ware.] Aretium, a city of Tuſcany, 


was famous for carthen-ware, from whence it was carried to 
Rome, 
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Let thoſe who ſend dreams moſt purged from phlegm, 
Be the chief, and let them have a golden beard. 
Gold has driven away the veſſels of Numa; and the Sa- 


turnian braſs, 
And changes the Veſtal urns, and the Tuſcan earthen- 
ware. | 60 


O ſouls bowed to the earth—and void of heavenly things! 
What doth this avail, to place our manners in the temples, 
And to eſteem things good to the gods out of this wicked 


pulp ? 4 | 
This diſſolves for itſelf Caſſia in corrupted oil, 


Rome, and to other parts of Italy. This was now grown quite 
out of uſe. Comp. Juv. Sat. xi. I. 109—10; and Juv. Sat. iii. 
I. 168. 

The poet means to ſay, that people, now- a- days, had baniſned 
all the ſimple veſſels of the antient and primitive worſhip, and 
now, imagining the gods were as fond of gold as they were, 
thought to ſucceed in their petitions, by hung gold on their 
images. Comp. If. xlvi. 6. 

61. O ſouls bowed, Ec.) This apoſtrophe, and what follows 
to the end, contain ſentiments worthy the pen of a Chriſtian. 

62. What doth this avail.) What profiteth it. 

To place our manners, Ic. ] Immittere—to admit, or 
ſuffer to enter. Our manners—1. e. our ways of thinking, our 
principles of action who, becauſe we ſo highly value, and are 
ſo eaſily influenced by rich gifts, think the gods will be ſo too. 
See Alxsw. Immitto, Ne 3 and 7. 

63. And to efteem, c.] To preſcribe, infer, or reckon what 
is good in their fight, and acceptable to them. 

Out of this wicked pulp.] From the diQates of this cor- 
rupied and deprayed fleſh of ours, Fleſh here, as often in S. 8. 
means the fleſhly, carnal mind, influenced by, and under the do- 
minion of, the bodily appetites -r ozgzixwy e', I Pet. ĩi. 

11. „That which is born of the fleſh is fleſh,” John iii. 6. 

Pulpa literally means the pulp, the fleſhy part of any meat—a 
piece of fleſh without bone. Alx sw. ih; 

64. This.) This ſame fleſh—. 3 - 
Diffolves for itſelf Caſſia, &c.]. Caſia, a ſweet ſhrub, 
bearing ſpice like cinnamon, here put for the ſpice : of this and 
other aromatics mingled with oil, which was hereby corrupted 
from its ſimplicity, they made perfumes, with which they 
anointed themſelves. > . 

E 2 65. Hath 


— 


— * 
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Et Calabrum coxit, vitiato murice, vellus. 65 

Hæc baccam conchæ raſiſſe; & ſtringere venas 

Ferventis maſſæ, crudo de pulvere, juſſit. 

Peccat & hæc, peccat: vitio tamen utitur. At vos 

Dicite, pontifices, in ſacris quid facit aurum? 

Nempe hoc, quod Veneri donatæ a virgine pupæ. 70 
Quin damus id ſuperis, de magna quod dare lance 

Non poſſit magni Meſſalæ lippa propago: 

Compoſitum jus, faſque animi : ſanctoſque receſſus 


65. Hath boiled, c.] To give the wool a purple dye, in 
order to make it into ſplendid and ſumptuous garments. See 
Juv. Sat. xii. 38, 39. Þ 

The beſt and fineſt wool came from Calabria. The murex 
was a ſhell-fiſh, of the blood of which the purple dye was made. 
The beſt were found about Tyre. See Virg. iv. 262. Hor. 
Epod. xii. 21.—Vitiated—i. e. corrupted to the purpoſes of 
luxury. 
| 66 To ſerape, c.] This ſame pulp, or carnal mind, firſt 
taught men to extract pearls from the ſhell of the pearl-oyſter, 


in order to adorn themſelves. | 


— And to draw, c.] Stringere—to bring into a body 
or lump (Aixsw.) the veins of gold and filver, by melting 
down the crude ore. Ferventis maſſe—the maſs of gold or fil- 
ver ore heated to fuſion in a furnace, and thus ſeparating them 
from the droſs and earthly particles. 

The poet is ſhewing, that the ſame depraved and corrupt 
principle, which leads men to imagine the gods to be like theme 
ſelves, and to be pleaſed with gold and filver becanſe men are, 
is the inventor and contriver of all manner of luxury and ſenſual 


gratifications. 


68. This alſo fins, fc.) This evil corrupted fleſh is the pa- 
rent of all ſin, both in principle and practice. Comp. Rom. vii. 


. 


Yet uſes vice.] Makes ſome uſe of vice, by way of get- 
ting ſome emolument from it, ſome profit or pleaſure. 

69. O ye prieſts, Sc.]. But tell me, ye miniſters of the 
gods, who may be preſumed to know better than others, what 
pleaſure, profit or emolument, is there to the gods, from all the 


gold with which the temples are furniſhed and decorated? 


70. Truly this, &c.) The poet anſwers for them“ Juſt as 


„ much as there is to Venus, when girls offer dolls to her.“ 


Pupa, a puppet, a baby, or doll, ſuch as girls played with white 
little, and, being grown big, and going to be married, offered to 
Venus, hoping, by this, to obtain her favour, and to be made 

mothers 
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And hath boiled the Calabrian fleece in vitiated purple. 65 


'This has commanded to ſcrape the pearl of a ſhell, and to 
draw the veins 
Of the fervent maſs from the crude duſt. 
This alſo fins, it fins: yet uſes vice. But ye, 
O ye prieſts, ſay what gold does in ſacred things ? 3 
Truly this, which dolls given by a virgin to Venus. 70 
But let us give that to the gods, which, to give from a 
| great diſh, | 
The blear-eyed race of great Meſſala could not 
What is juſt and right diſpoſed within the ſoul, and the ſa- 
cred receſles 


mothers of real children. The boys offered their bullz to their. 
houſehold gods. Juv. Sat. xiii. 33, note. 

71. But let us give, f5c.] The poet is now about to ſhew 
with what ſacrifices the gods will be pleaſed, and conſequently 
what ſhould be offered. a 
| A great diſh.) The lanx—lit. a deep diſh—ſignified a 
large cenſer, appropriated to the rich : but ſometimes they 
made uſe of the acerra (v. 5.) a ſmall cenſer appropriated to 
the poor. 

1 The blear-eyed race, c.] Val. Corv. Meſſala took his 
name from Meſſana, a city of Sicily, which was beſieged and 
taken by him; he was the head of the illuſtrious family of tlie 
Meſſalæ. The poet here aims at a deſcendent of his, who de- 
generated from the family, and ſo devoted himſelf to gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, and luxury of all kinds, that, in his old age, his 
eyelids turned inſide out. 

Let us offer to the gods, ſays Perſius, that which ſuch as the 
Meſſalæ have not to offer, however large their cenſers may be, 
or however great the quantities of the incenſe put within them. 

73. What is juſt and right. ] Jus is properly that which is 
agreeable to the laws of man —fas, that which is agreeable to 
the divine laws. PI 
Diſpoſed.) Settled, faſhioned, ſet in order or com- 
poſed, fitted, ſet together, within the ſoul. —lIt is very difficult 
to give the full idea of compoſitum in this place by any ſingle 
word in our language. 

73—4- The ſacred receſſes of the mind.] The inward thoughts 
and affetions—what St. Paul calls 74 gunlz rw *Ardgaror, 
Rom. ii. 16. Prov. xxiii. 26. 
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Mentis, & incoctum generoſo pectus honeſto. 
Hæc cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farre litabo. 75 


74. A breaſt imbrued, c.] Incotum—metaph. taken from 
wool, which is boiled, and ſo thoroughly tinged with the dye. 
It ſignifies that which is infuſed ; not barely dipped, as it were, 
ſo as to be lightly tinged, but thoroughly Toaked, ſo as to im- 
bibe the colour. See Virg. G. iii. 307. 

75. That I may bring to the temples.) Let me be poſſeſſed of 
theſe, that I may with theſe approach the gods, and then a lit- 
tle cake of meal will be a ſufficient offering. Comp. Virg. 
En. v. I. 745; and Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xxiii. I. 17, &c. 


Lito 
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Of themind,and a breaſtimbryed withgenerous honeſty— 
Theſe give me, that I may bring to the temples, and I 
will facrifice with meal. 75 


Lito not only ſignifies to ſacrifice, but, by that dene, to 
obtain what is ſought for. 


Tum Jupiter faciat ut ſemper 
Sacrificem, nec unquam litem. 
Praur. in Perla, 


Exp or THE SECOND SATIRE, 


SATIRA 


| ( 66 ) 


SB ATIAA 


ARGUMEN x. 


Perſius, in this Satire, in the perſon of a Stoic præceptor, up- 
braids the young men with ſloth, and with neglect of the 
fludy of philoſophy. He fhews the ſad conſequences which 

will attend them throughout life, if they do not apply theme 

ſelves early to the knowledge of virtue. 


E MPE hæc aſſidue! Jam clarum mane ſeneſtras 
Intrat, & anguſtas extendit lumine rimas. 
Stertimus, indomitum quod deſpumare Falernum 


Line 1. What—theſe things conſlantly?] The poet here in- 

troduces a philoſopher, rouſing the pupils under his care from 
their ſloth, and chiding them for lying ſo late in bed. What 
« (ſays he) is this to be every day's practice?“ 
Already the clear morning, Qc. ] q. d. You ought to be 
up and at your ſtudies by break of day; but here you are 
lounging in bed at full day-hght, which is now ſhining in at 
the windows of your bed-room, 

2. Extends with light, &c.| Makes them appear wider, 
ſay ſome. But Caſaubon treats this as a fooliſh interpretation. 
He ſays, that this is an“ Hypallage. Not that the chinks 
« are extended, or dilated, quod quidem inepte ſeribunt, but 
s the light is extended, the ſun tranſmitting its rays through 
« the chinks of the lattices.” 

Dr. Sheridan ſays—“ this image (anguſtas extendit lumine 
« rimas) very beantifully expreſſes the widening of a chink by 
te the admiſhon of light.” But I do not underſtand how the 
light can be ſaid to widen a chink, if we take the word widen 
in its uſual ſenſe, of making any thing wider than it was. Per- 
haps we may underſtand the verb extendit, here, as extending 
to view—1.e. making viſible the interſtices of the lattices, 
which, in the dark, are imperceptible to the ſight, but when the 
morning enters become apparent. It ſhould ſeem, from this 
paſſage, that the feneſtræ of the Romans were lattice windows. 


But 
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ARGUMEN T. 


The title of this Satire, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, was, 

« The Reproach of Idleneſs ; though in others it is in- 

feribed—** Againſt the Luxury and V ices of the Rich: 

in both of which, the Poet purſues his intention, but prinei- 
pally in the former. 


ce H AT- theſe things conſtantly ? Already the 
« clear morning enters 

« The windows, and extends with light the narrow chinks. 

« We ſnore, what to digeſt untamed Falernan abs 


But the beſt way is to abide by experience, which is in fa- 
vour of the firſt explanation; for when the bright ſun ſhines 
through any chink or crack, there is a dazzling which makes 
the chink or crack+appear wider than it really is. Of the firſt 
glaſs windows, ſee Jortin, Rem. vol. iv. p. 196. 

3. We fnore.] Stertimus—i. e. ſtertitis.— The poet repre- 

ſents the philoſopher ſpeaking in the firſt perſon, but it is to be 
underſtood in the ſecond We ſtudents,” ſays he, as if he 
included himſelf, but meaning, no doubt, thoſe to whom he 
ſpake. Comp. Sat. 1. 1. 13. 
To digeſt untamed, Qc.] Inſtead of riſing to ſtudy, we 
(i. e. ye young men) are ſleeping, as long as would ſuffice to 
zet rid of the fumes of wine, and make a man ſober, though 
— went to bed ever ſo drunk. 

— To digeſt.] Deſpumare—metaph. taken from ner 
wine, or any other fermenting liquor, which riſes in froth or 
ſcum : the taking off this ſcum or froth was the way to make the 
liquor clear, and to quiet its working. Thus the Falernan, 
which was apt, when too much was drunk of it, to ferment in 
the ſtomach, was quieted and digeſted by ſleep. The epithet 
indomitum refers to this fermenting quality of the wine. 
Perhaps the maſter here alludes to the irregularities of theſe 

| | | ; ſtudents, 
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Sufficiat, quinta jam linea tangitur umbri. 

En, quid agis ? ſiccas inſana canicula meſſes 

Jamdudum coquit, & patula pecus omne ſub ulmo eft. 
Unus ait comitum, '« Verumne ? Itane ? Ocius adſit 

Huc aliquis. Nemon' ?” Turgeſcit vitrea hilis : 

Finditur, Arcadiz pecuaria rudere credas. 

Jam liber, & bicolor poſitis membrana capillis, 10 


ſtudents, who, inſtead of going to bed at a reaſonable hour and 
ſober, ſat up late drinking, and went to bed with their ſtomachs 
full of Falernan wine. 

4+ The line is already touched, c.] Hypallage ; for quinta 
linea jam tangitur umbra, 1. e. the fifth line, the line or ſtroke 
which marks the fifth hour, is touched with the ſhadow of the 
* on the ſun-dial, 

The antient Romans divided the natural day into twelve 
parts. Sun-riſing was called the firſt hour; the third after ſun- 
riſing anſwers to our nine o'clock ; the fixth hour was noon ; 
the ninth anfwers to our three o*clock P. M. and the twelfth 
was the ſetting of the ſun, which we call fix o'clock P. M. 
The fifth hour, then, among the Romans, anſwers to our eleven 
o'clock A. M. Theſe ſtudents ſlept till eleven —near half the 
da 

A Lo! what do you s] What are you at—why don't you 
get up? 


The mad dog-ftar.) 8 conſtellation, which 
was ſuppoſed to ariſe in the midſt of ſummer, when the ſun en- 
tered Leo, with us the dog- days. This is reckoned the hotteſt 
time in the year; and the antients had a notion, that the influ- 
ence of the dog-ſtar occaſioned many diſorders among the hu- 
a ſpecies, but eſpecially madneſs in dogs. 


Jam Procyon furit, 
Et ſtella veſani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente ficcos. 
Hon. Ode: xxix. Lib. iii. l 18—20. 


en tempora ſigni. 
- Hom. Sat. vi. Lib. i. I. 126. 


The dog-ſtar rages. Pops. 


6. Long fence i ts repining: J They ſuppoſed that the intenſe 
heat, at that time of the year, was occaſioned by the dog-ſtar, 


which roſe with the ſun, and forwarded the ripening of the corn. 

The poets followed this vulgar error, which ſprang from the 

riling of the dog lar when the ſun entered into Leo; but this 
ſtar 
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Might ſuffice : the line is already touched with the fifth 


c ſhadow. 
« Lo! what do you? the mad dog: ſtar the dry harveſts 5 
« Long ſince is ripening, and all the flock is under the 
« ſpreading elm.“ 
Says one of the fellow-ſtudents— Is it true ? Is it ſo? 
« Quick let ſomebody 
« Come hither ls there nobody ?”—vitreous bile ſwells, 
J am ſplit ;”—« that you'd believe the cattle of Arcadia 
e to bray.” 
Now a book, and twoe-coloured parchment, the hairs 
beling laid afide, | 10 


ſtar is not the cauſe of greater heat, which is, in truth, only 
the effect of the * ſituation of the ſun at that ſeaſon. 
6. All the flock, Qc.] 


Jam paſtor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumque feſſus quærit, & horrid: 
Dumeta Silvani 

Hos. Ode xxix. Lib. iii. I. 21—3. 


Nunc etiam pecudes umbras & frigora captant. 
VI. Ecl. ii. 8. 


7. Fellow-fludents.] This ſeems to be the meaning of ca- 
na in this place. 

— Duck, c.] Let ſome of the ſervants come imme. 
diately, and bring my cloaths, that I may get up. 

8. Ts therenobody ?] Does nobody hear me call? 

——Fireous bile ſells.) He falls into a W paſſion 
at nobody's anſwering. 

Horace ſpaks of ſplendida bilis, clexr bile—i. e. iner 
in oppoſition to the atra bilis, black bile, which produces me- 
lancholy. This is 3 the 2 of vitrea, glaſſy, i in 
this > 

9. am ſolu, af fays the youth, with calling ſo loud for 
ſomebody to come to me—. 

% That you'd believe, Fc.) You may well ſay you are 
ready to ſplit, for you make ſuch a noiſe, that one would think 
that all the aſſes in Arcadia were braying together, anſwers 
the philoſopher. Eclipſis.—Arcadia, a midland country of 
Peleponneſus, very good for paſture, and famous for a large 
breed of aſſes. See Juv. Sat. vii. I. 160, note. 

10. Now a book.) At laſt he . of * dreſſes him. 
ſelf, and takes up a book. _, 

» Twoe- 
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Inque manus chartz, nodoſaque venit arundo. 
Tum queritur, crafſus calamo quod pendeat humor ; 
Nigra quod infuſa vaneſcat ſepia lympha : 
Dilutas, queritur, geminet quod fiſtula guttas. 
O miſer, inque dies ultrà miſer ! huccine rerum 15 
Venimus ? at cur non potius, teneroque columbo 
Et ſimilis regum pueris, pappare minutum 
Poſeis; & iratus mammæ, lallare recuſas ? 
An tali ſtudeam calamo ?” Cui verba ? Quid iſtas 


10. Tevo-coloured parchment.) The ſtudents uſed to write 
their notes on parchment : the inſide, on which they wrote, 
was white; the other ſide, being the outer ſide of the ſkin, on 
which the wool or hair grew, was of a oy caſt, See Juv, 
Sat. vii. I. 23, note. 

The hairs, &c. ] The hairs, or ad which grew on 
the ſkin, were ſcraped off, and the parchment ſmoothed, by 
rubbing it with a pumice-ſtone. 

11. Paper. | Charta ſignifies any material to write upon. — 
The antients made it of various things, as leaves, bark of trees, 
&c.; and the Egyptians of the flag of the river Nile, which 
was called papyrus—hence the word paper. Charta Perga- 
mena, i. e. apud Pergamum inventa (Plin. Ep. xi. 12.) ſigni- 
fies the parchment or vellum which they wrote upon, and 
which was ſometimes indifferently called charta, or membrana. 
Comp. Hor. Sat. x. Lib. i. I. 4; and Sat. iii. Lib. ii. I. 2. 

But chartæ, here, ſeems to mean paper of ſome ſort, dif- 
ferent from the membrana, l. 10. 

The lazy ſtudent now takes pen, ink and paper, in order to 
Write. 


Anotty reed.] A pen made of a reed, which was 
hollow, like a pipe, and grew full of knots, at intervals, on the 
ſtalk | 


12. He complains, &c.) That ** ink is ſo thick that it 
hangs to the nib of his pen. 

13. Cuttlefiſh, Se ] This fiſh 1 black liquor, 
which the antients uſed as ink. 
Vanjſbes with water, Qc.] He firſt complained that 
his ink was too thick: on pouring water into it, to make it 
thinner, he now complains that it is too thin, and the water 
has cauſed all the blackneſs to vaniſh away. 

14. The pipe. ] i. e. The pen made of the reed. 

Doubles the diluted drops.] Now the ink is ſo diluted, 
that it comes too faſt from the pen, and blots his paper. All 
theſe are lo many excuſes for his unwillingneſs to write. 
15. 0 
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And there comes into his hand paper, and a knotty reed. 
Then he complains that athick moiſture hangs from the pen: 
That the black cuttle-fiſh vaniſhes with water infuſed : 
He complains that the pipe doubles the diluted drops. 
« O wretch; and every day more a wretch ! to this 
« pals js 85 3 
« Are we come? but why do you not rather, like the 
« tender dove, 
« And like the children of nobles, require to eat pap, 
« And angry at the nurſe, refuſe her to ſing lullaby,” — 
« Can I ſtudy with ſuch a pen?“ e Whom doſt thou 
« deceive ? Why thoſe 


15. *0 wretch! &c.) The philoſopher, hearing his lazy 
pupil contrive ſo many trivial excuſes for his idlenefs, exclaims 
—* O wretch, O wretched young man, who art likely to be 
« more wretched every day you live!“ 

16. Are we come? c.] Are all my hopes of you, as well 
as thoſe of your parents, who put you under my care, come 
to this! | 
Why not rather.) Than occaſion all this expence and 
trouble about your education. | 
T he tender dove.) Theſe birds are remarkably tender 
when young—the old ones feed them with half-digeſted food 
of their own ſtomachs. | 

17. Children of nobles.) And of other great men, which are 
delicately nurſed. 
Require to eat pap.) Pappare is to eat pap as children. 
Minutus-a-um, fignifies any thing leſſened, or made ſmaller. 
Here it denotes meat put into the mother's, or nurſe's, mouth, 
there chewed ſmall, and then given to the child—as the dove 
to her young. Comp. the laſt note on l. 16. 

18. Angry at the nurſe. ] The word mammæ, here, refers 
to the mother or nurſe, which the children called mamma, as 
they called the father tata. 

This well defcribes the fractiouſneſs of an humoured and 
ſpoiled child, which, becauſe it has not immediately what it 
wants, flies into a paſſion with its nurſe when ſhe attempts 
to ſing it to ſleep, and will not fuffer her to do it. Sce 
Aixsw. Lallo. | 

The philoſopher ſharply reproves his idle pupil. Rather, ſays 
he, than come to ſchool, you ſhould have ſtaid in the nurſery, and 
have ſhewn your childiſh perverſeneſs there rather than here. 

19. * Can I. fludy with ſuch a pen?” ] The youth ſtill per- 

| ſiſts 
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Snceinis ambages ? Tibi luditur ; effluis amens, 20 
Contemnere. Sonat vitium percuſſa, malignè 
Reſpondet, viridi non cocta fidelia limo. 

Udum & molle lutum es; nunc, nunc properandus, & acri 


Fingendus ſine fine rota; Sed rure paterno, 
Eft tibi far modicum; purum, & fine labe, ſalinum. 25 


fiſts in his frivolous excuſes, totally unimpreſſed by all that 
his maſter has ſaid.—** Blame the pen, don't blame me—can 
« any mortal write with ſuch a pen?“ 

19. hom ds you deceive ?”] I ſhould ſuppoſe, that cui 
verba ? is here ecliptical, and that das, or exiſtimas dare, is to 
be underſtood. Verba dare is to cheat or deceive; and here 

the philoſopher is repreſenting his pupil, who is framing tri. 
. vial excuſes for his unwillingneſs to ſtudy, as a ſelf. deceiver 
tibi luditur, faith he, in the next line. 

19—20: Thoſe ſhifts. ] Ambages—ſhifts, prevaricating, 

ſhuffling excuſes. | 
Repeat.) Suceinis. The verb ſuccino ſignifies to 
ſing after another, to follow one another in ſinging or ſaying— 
here properly uſed, as expreſſing the repetition of his fooliſh 
excuſes, which followed one another, or which he might be 
ſaid to repeat one after the other. | 
Tir you are beguiled.] Luditur here is uſed imperſon- 
ally; as concurritur, Hor. Sat. i. Lib. i. I. 7. 
T houghtleſs you run out.) Amens—fooliſh, filly, out of 
one's wits (from a priv. and mens) — ſo, unthinking, without 
thought. You run out—effluis—metaph. from a bad veſſel, 
out of which the liquor leaks. You, fooliſh and unthinking as 
you are, are waſting your time-and opportunity of improve- 
ment, little thinking, that, like the liquor from a leaky veſ- 
ſel, they are inſenſibly paſſing away from you—your very life 
is gliding away, and you heed it not. 

21. Tou'!! be deſpiſed. } By all ſober, thinking people. 

A pot, &c.] Any veſſel, made of clay that is not well 
tempered—viridi limo, which is apt to chap and crack in the 
fir-—non cocta, not baked as it ought to be—will anſwer 
badly, when ſounded by the ſinger, and will proclaim, by its 
cracked and imperfect ſound, its defects. 

Thus will it be with you, none will ever converſe with you, 
or put you to the proof, but you will ſoou make them ſenſi- 
ble of your deficiency in wiſdom and learning, and be the 
object of their contempt. 

23. it and ſoft clay.] The poet ſtill continues the me- 


taphor. . ; 
As wet and ſoft clay will takg any impreſſion, or be mould- 
3 ed 
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« Shifts do you repeat? Tis you are beguiled : thought- 
. « leſs you run out. . 07.1 2" 

« You'll be deſpiſed. A pot, the clay being g not 
ce baked, anſwers 

« Badly, being ſtruck, it ſounds its fault. 

« Youare wetand ſoft clay; now, now you are tobe haſter'd, 

« And to be formed inceſſantly with a briſk wheel. But 
« in your paternal eſtate 

« You have a moderate quantity of corn, and a ſalt- 
« cellar pure and without ſpot. 25 


ed into any ſhape, ſo may you; you are young, your under- 
fanding flexible, and impreſſible by inſtruction 


idoneus arti 


Cuilibet : argilla quidvis imitaberis ud4. 
Hos. Epilt. ii. Lib. ii. I. 7—8. 


23. Haſten d.] Now, now you are young, you are to loſe 
no time, but immediately to be begun with. | 

24. Formed inceſſantly, &c.] The metaphor ſtill continues. 
As the wheel of the potter turns, without ſtopping, till the piece 
of work is finiſhed, 4 ought it to be with you; you ought to be 
taught inceſſantly, till your mind is formed to what it is intend- 
ed, and this with ſtrict diſcipline, here meant by acri rota. 

—Paternal eflate, &c.} But perhaps you will fay, 
«© Where is there occaſion for all this? -I am a man of for- 
« tune, and have a ſufficient income to live in independency 
« therefore why all this trouble about learning?“ 

25. Moderate quantity, c.] Far ſignifies all manner of 
corn which the land produces; here, by metonym. the land 
itſelf—far modicum, a moderate eſtate, a competency. 

A ſalt-cellar <vithout ſpot.) The avtients had a ſuper- 
ſtition about ſalt, and always placed the ſalt · cellar firſt on the 
table, which was thought to conſcerate it; if the ſalt was 
forgotten, it was looked on as a bad omen. The falt-cellar 
was of ſilver, and deſcended. from father ta ſun-—ſee Hor. 
Ode xvi. Lib. ii, I. 13, 14.— But here the ſalinum, per ſyncc. 
ſeems to ſtand for all the plate which this young man is ſup» 
poſed to have inherited from his father, which he calls purum 
and ſine labe, either from the pureneſs of the filver, or from 
the care and neatneſs with which it was kept, or from the 
Lonelt and fair means by which the father had obtained that 


aud all the reſt of his poſleſſious. 
26. Whet 
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Suceinis ambages ? Tibi luditur; efluis amens, 20 
Contemnere. Sonat vitium percuſſa, maligne 
Reſpondet, viridi non cocta fidelia limo. 

Udum & molle lutum es; nunc, nunc properandus, & acri 
Fingendus ſine fine rota. Sed rure paterno, 

Eſt tibi far modicum; purum, & ſine labe, ſalinum. 2 5 


ſiſts in his frivolous excuſes, totally unimpreſſed by all that 
his maſter has ſaid.—“ Blame the pen, don't blame me can 
« any mortal write with ſuch a pen?“ 

19. * Whom do you deceive ?” ] I ſhould ſuppoſe, that cui 
verba ? is here ecliptical, and that das, or exiſtimas dare, is to 
be underſtood. Verba dare is to cheat or deceive ; and here 
the philoſopher is repreſenting his pupil, who is framing tri- 
. vial excuſes for his unwillingneſs to ſtudy, as a ſelf-deceiver 
tibi luditur, faith he, in the next line. 

19—20: Thoſe ſhifts. ] Ambages—ſhifts, prevaricating, 
ſhuMing excuſes. 

Repeat.) Succinis.—The verb ſuccino ſignifies to 
ſing after another, to follow one another in ſinging or ſaying— 
here properly uſed, as expreſling the repetition of his fooliſh 
excuſes, which followed one another, or which he might be 
ſaid to repeat one after the other. | 

*Tis you are beguiled.] Luditur here is uſed imperſon- 
ally; as concurritur, Hor. Sat. i. Lib. i. I. 7. 

Thoughtleſs you run out.) Amens—fooliſh, filly, out of 
one's wits (from a priv. and mens)—ſo, unthinking, without 
thought. You run out—effluiz—metaph. from a bad veſſel, 
out of which the liquor leaks. You, fooliſh and unthinking as 
you are, are waſting your time-and opportunity of improve- 
ment, little thinking, that, like the liquor from a leaky veſ- 
ſe], they are inſenſibly paſſing away from you—your very life 
is gliding away, and you heed it not. 

21. Tou'!! be deſpiſed. } By all ſober, thinking people. 

A pot, &c.] Any veſſel, made of clay that is not well 
tempered—viridi limo, which is apt to chap and crack in the 
fir-—non coca, not baked as it ought to be—will anſwer 
badly, when ſounded by the ſinger, and will proclaim, by its 
cracked and imperie& ſound, its defects. 

Thus will it be with you, none will ever converſe with you, 
or put you to the proof, but you will ſoou make them ſenſi- 
ple of your deficiency in wiſdom and learning, and be the 
object of their contempt. ' 

23. Wit and ſoft clay.) The poet ſtill continues the me- 
taphor. 

As wet and ſoft clay will takę any impreſſion, or be _— 
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« Shifts do you repeat? Tis you are beguiled : thought-" 
. leſs you run out. 20 

« You'll be deſpiſed. A pot, the clay being green, not 
c baked, anſwers 

« Badly, being ſtruck, it ſounds its fault. 

« Youare wetand ſoft clay; now, now you are tobe haſten'd, 

« And to be formed inceſſantly with a briſk wheel, But 
“ in your paternal eſtate 

« You have a moderate quantity of corn, and a falt- 
« cellar pure and without ſpot. 25 


ed into any ſhape, ſo may you; you are young, your under- 
kanding flexible, and impreſſible by inſtruction 
idoneus arti 
Cuilibet: argilla quidvis imitaberis uda. 
Hon. Epilt. ii. Lib. ii. I. 7—8. 


23. Haſten d.] Now, now you are young, you are to loſe 
no time, but immediately to be begun with, _ 

24. Formed inceſſantly, &c.] The metaphor ſtill continues. 
As the wheel of the potter turns, without ſtopping, till the piece 
of work is finiſhed, ſo ought it to be with you; you ought to be 
taught inceſſantly, till your mind is formed to what it is intend- 
ed, and this with ſtrict diſcipline, here meant by acri rot3. 

—Paternal eflate, c.] But perhaps you will fay, 
« Where is there occaſion for all this?—TI am a man of for- 
« tune, and have a ſufficient income to live in independency ; 
« therefore why all this trouble about learning? 

25. Moderate quantity, Sc.] Far ſignifies all manner of 
corn which the land produces; here, by metonym. the laud 
itſelf—far modicum, a moderate eftate, a competency. 

A ſalt-cellar <vithout ſpot. ] The avtients had a ſuper- 
ſtition about ſalt, and always placed the ſalt · cellar firſt on the 
table, which was thought to conſcerate it; if the ſalt was 
forgotten, it was looked on as a bad omen. The falt-cellar 
was of filver, and deſcended. from father ta ſon—ſee Hor. 
Ode xvi. Lib. ii. I. 13, 14.— But here the ſalinum, per ſyncc. 
ſeems to ſtand for all the plate which this young man is ſup- 
poſed to have inherited from his father, which he calls purum 
and ſine labe, either from the pureneſs of the filver, or from 
the care and neatneſs with which it was kept, or from the 
Lonelt and fair means by which the father had obtained that 
and all the reſt of his poſleſſious. 

26. Whet 
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Quid metuas ? cultrixque foci ſecura patella eſt. 

Hoc ſatis? An deceat pulmonem rumpere ventis, 
Stemmate quod Tuſco ramum millefime ducis ? 
Cenſoremve tuum vel quod trabeate ſalutas? 

Ad populum phaleras: ego te intus, & in cute, novi. 30 
Non pudet, ad morem diſcincti vivere Nattæ? ä 
Sed ſtupet hic vitio; & fibris increvit opimum 


26. What can you fear ?]J—lI ſay you, who are poſſeſſed of 
ſo much property ? 

You have a diſh, &c.)] Patella—a ſort of deep diſh, 
with broad brims, uſed to put portions of meat in that were 
given as ſacrifice, 2 5 

Before eating, they cut off ſome part of the meat, which 
was firſt put into a pan, then into the fire, as an offering to 
the Lares, which ſtood on the hearth, and were ſuppoſed the 
guardians of both houſe and land, and to ſecure both from 
harm: hence the poet ſays—cultrix ſecura. 

q. d. You have not only a competent eſtate in land and 
8 but daily worſhip the guardian gods, who vill there- 

re protect both what need you fear? 

27. 1s this enough?] To make you happy. 

May it become you.] Having reaſon, as you may 
think, to boaſt of your pedigree, can you think it meet— 

To break your tings, Fc.) To ſwell up with pride, 
till you are ready to burſt, like a man that draws too much 
air at once into his lungs. 

28. A thouſandth, derive, &c.) Milleſime, for tu milleſi- 

mus, antiptoſis; like trabeate, for tu trabeatus, in the next 
line—becauſe you can prove yourſelf a branch of ſome Tuſcan 
family, a thouſand off from the common ſtock. The Tuf- 
cans were accounted of moſt antient nobility.” Horace obſerves 
this, in moſt of his compliments to Mzcenas, who was deriv- 
ed from the old kings of Tuſcany. See Ode i. Lib. i. I. 1, 
& al. freq. 
29. Cenſor, &c.] The Roman knights, attired in the robe 
called trabea, were ſummoned to appear before the cenſor (ſee 
Ainsw. Cenſor), and to falute him in paſſing by, as their 
names were called over. They led their horſes in their hand. 

Are you to boaſt, ſays the philoſopher to his pupil, be- 
cauſe the cenſor is your relation (tuum), and that when you 
paſs in proceſſion before him, with your knight's robe on, you 
may claim kindred with him ? | 

39. Treppings to the peotle ] q. d. Thele are for the igno- 
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« What can you fear? and you have a diſh a ſecure wor- 
| « ſhipper of the hearth,” — 
« Is this enough ? Or may it become you to break your 

« lungs with wind, Z; 

« Becauſe you, a thouſandth, derive a branch from a Tuſ- 
« can ſtock; $7 

t Or becauſe robed you ſalute the cenſor (as) yours? 

« Trappings to the people—I know you intimately and 


ce thoroughly. | . 
« Does it not ſhame you to live after the manner of diſſo- 
« lute Natta ? # 


« But he is ſtupefied with vice, rich fat hath increaſed in his 


rant vulgar to admire. The ornaments of your dreſs you may 
exhibit to the mob; they will be pleaſed with ſuch gewgaws, and 
reſpe& you accordingly. 5 | 

The word phalerz -arum, ſignifies trappings, or ornaments, 
for horſes ; alſo a ſort of ornament worne by the knights: but 
theſe no more ennobled the man, than thoſe did the horſe, 

30. J know you intimately, Fc.) Inſide and out, as we ſay ; 
therefore you can't deceive me. 

31, Does it not ſhame you, &c.] Do you feel no ſhame at 
your way of life, you that are boaſting of your birth, fortune, 
and quality, and yet leading the life of a low g cofligate mecha- 
nic? ; 

Natta ſignifies one of a ſorry, mean occupation, a dirty me- 
chanic. But here the poet means ſomebody of this name, or at 
leaſt who deſerved it by his profligate and worthleſs character, 
See Hor. Sat. vi. Lib: i. I. 124; and Juv. Sat, viii. I. 95. 

32. He is flupefied with vice. | He has not all his faculties 
clear, and capable of diſcernment, as you have, therefore is 
more excuſable than you are. By long contracted habits of vice 
he has ſtupefied himſelf. 

Fat hath increaſed, fc.) Pingue, for pinguedo. Theſe + 
words are, I conceive, to be taken in a moral ſenſe; and by 
fibris, the inwards or intrails, is to be underſtood the mind and 
underſtanding, the judgment and conſcience, the inward man, 
which, like a body overwhelmed with fat, are rendered torpid, 
dull, and ſtupid, fo as to have no ſenſe and feeling of the nature 


of evil remaining, See Pf, cxix. 70, former part. 
F 33. He 
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Pingue : caret culpa: neſcit quid perdat : & alto 
\Demerſus, ſumma rurſus non bullit in anda. 

Magne pater divũm, ſævos punire tyranrios 35 
Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido | 
Moverit inganium, ferventi tincta veneno : 

« Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relictà.“ 

Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt æra juvenci; 

Et magis, auratis pendens laquearibus, enſis 46 
Purpureas ſubter cervices terruit, imus, 

© Imus præcipites, quam fi fibi dicat; & intus 


33. He is not to blame. ] i e. Comparatively, See Juv. Sat. ii, 

. 15—19. 
þ — knows not, c.] He is inſenſible of the ſad conſe- 
quences of vice, ſuch as the loſs of reputation, and of the com- 
forts of a virtuous hfe. He has neither judgment to guide him, 
nor conſcience 8 1 
4. Overw * nk into the d vice, like 
ſt. unk to the bottom of the fea. 88 88 f 

34. Bubble again, c.] i. e. He does not emerge, rife up 
again. Metaph. from divers, who plunge to the bottom of the 
water, and, when they.riſe again, make a bubbling of the ſur- 
face as they approach the top. , 

Therefore, O young man, beware of imitating, by thine 
idleneſs and mifpending of time, this wretched man, leſt thou 
ſhouldft bring _ into the ſame deplorable ftate. 

36. By any way.} Than by giving them a fight of the 
charms of that virtue, which they have forſaken, and to which 
they cannot attain. Haud velis—i. e. noli. 

— When dire buſt, &c.} When they find their evil 
exciting them to acts of tyranny. See Alxsw. Libido, No. 1. 3. 

37. Inbued with fer went poiſon. } Tincta—imbued, full af, 
abounding (met.) with the inflaming venom of crueky, which 
may be called the poiſon of the mind, baleful and fatal as poiſon 
in its deſtructive influence. | | 

38. Les them fee virtue] Si virtus humanis oculis conſpice- 
retur, miros amores excitaret ſui. Sewec. This would be the 
cafe with the good and virtuous ; but it would have a contrary 
effect towards ſach as are here mentioned; it would fill them 
with horror and diſmay, and inflict ſuch remorſe and ſtings of 
conſcience, as to prove the greateſt torment which they could 
endure. 

Les them pine away.) For the loſs of that which they 

have 
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« Inwards: he is not to blame: he knows not what he may 
« loſe, and with the deep 


« Overwhelmed, he does not bubble again at the top of the 


« water,” 


Great father of gods | will not to puniſh cruel 35 
Tyrants by any other way, when fell deſire 
Shall tir their diſpoſition, imbued with fervent poiſon z 
Let them ſee virtue, and let them pine away, it being left. 
Did the braſs of the Sicilian bullock groan more, 
Or the ſword hanging from the golden ceiling, did it 40 
More affright the purple neck underneath ; *I go, 


« I go headlong,” (than if any one ſhould ſay to himſelf) 
and, within 


have forſaken and deſpiſed, as well as from the deſpair of ever 
retrieving it. 5 

38. 1t being left.) i. e. Virtute reit. Abl. abſol. 

39. The Sicilian bullock, c.] Altuding to the ſtory of Phala- 
ris's brazen bull. Perillus, an Athenian artificer, made a figure 
of a bull in braſs, and gave it to Phalaris, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
0 torment: the bull was hollow; a man put into 
it, and ſet over a large fire, would, as the braſs heated and tar - 
mented him, make a noiſe which might be ſuppoſed ta imitate the 
roaring Of a bull. The tyrant accepted thehreſent, aod ordered 
the experiment to be firſt tried on the inventar huaſels Comp. 
Juv. Sat. xv. 122, note. 

40. The ſword hanging, c.] Damacles, the ftatteres of 
Dionyſius, the Sicilian tyrant, having greatly extalled the han- 
pineſs of manarchs, was ordered, that he might be convinced ot 
his miſtake, to be attired, as a king, in royal apparel ; to be ſeat- 
ed at a table ſpread with the choiceft viands, hut withal, to bave 
a naked {word hung over his head, ſuſpended by a ſingle hair, 
with the point downwards ; which fo terrified Damocles, thaths 
could neither taſte of the dainties, nor take any pleaſure in hag 
magnificent attendance. 

41. Purple neck, c.] i. e. Damocles, wha was placed andes 
the point of the ſuſpended ſword, and magnificently arrayed. in 
royal purple garments. Meton.—Purpureas cervices, far pur 
puream cervicem—ſynec. | 

4t—2. * ge, I ge, c.] A ron within the bull of Pba- 
laris would not utter more 3 tke 
Damocles, under the ſharp point of a ſword, fuſpended over big 
bead by a ſingle horſe-hair, would nat feel more uncafy, than the 
man who is — "2 2 te pve himſelf 

3 


. 
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Palleat infelix, quod proxima neſciat uxor ? 
 Sxpe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 
{ Crandia fi nollem morituri verba Catonis 45 
Dicere, non {ano multum laudanda magiſtro; 
Que pater adductis ſudans audiret amicis: 
Jure; etenim id ſummum, quid dexter ſenio ferret, 
Scire erat in voto; damnoſa canicula quantum 
7 Raderet z anguſtz eollo non fallier orci ; 50 
loſt, and to have nothing elfe to ſay, than, © I am going, I am 
% plunging headlong into deſtruction, nothing can ſave me.“ 
42—3-. Within unhappy. ] Having an hell, as it were, in his 
conſcience. | 
43. Turn pale.) Palleo literally ſignifies to be pale—as this 
often ariſes from fear and dread, palleo is uſed to denote fearing, 
to ſtand in fear of, per meton, So Hor. Lib. iii. Ode xxvii. 
I. 27—8. ; 


Mediaſque fraudes 
5 Palluit audax. 
la the above paſſage of Horace, palleo, though a verb neuter, 
is uſed actively, as here by Perſius; likewiſe before, Sat. i. 
I. 124, where palles is ufed metonymically for hard ſtudying, 
which occaſions paleneſs of countenance. 
— Nearef! wife, Fc.) His conſcience tormented with the 
guilt of crimes, which he dares not reveal to the neareſt friend 
that he has, not even to the wife of his boſom, who is neareft of 
all, | 
44. Beſmear'd my eyes, Cc] The philoſopher here relates 
fome of his boyiſh pranks. I uſed, fays he, when I was a little 
boy, and had not a mind to learn my leſſon, to put oil into m 
eyes, to make them look bleary, that my maſter might ſuppoſe 
they really were ſo, and excuſe me my taſk. h 
5—6. Great words of dying Cato. } Cato of Utica is here 
meant, who killed himſelf, that he might not fall into the hands 
of Julius Czfar, after the defeat of Pompey. His ſuppoſed laſt 
deliberation with himſelf before his death, whether he ſhould 
ftab himſelf, or fall into the hands of Cæſar, was given as a 
theme for the boys to write on; then they were to get the de- 
elamation, which they compoſed, by heart, and repeat it by way 
of exerciſing them in eloquence. 
- 46. Much to be praiſed.) It was the cuſtom, for the parents and 
their friends to attend on theſe exerciſes of their children, which 
the maſter was {ure to commend very highly, by way of flatter- 
ing the parents with a notion of the progreſs and abilities of 


their children, not without ſome view, that the parents ſhould 
compliment 
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Dnhappy, ſhould turn pale at what his neareſt wife muſt be 


ignorant of ? ks 
] remember, that I, a little boy, often beſmear'd my eyes 
with oil, 4 | 
If I was unwilling to learn the great words of dying 45 
Cato, much to be praiſed by my inſane maſter ; 8 
Which my father would hear ſweating, with the friends he 
brought: 7 "ey &/ 
With reaſon ; for it was the height of my wiſh to know what 


The lucky fice would bring, how much the miſchievous ace 


Would ſcrape off—not to be deceived by the neck of the 
narrow jar ws 


compliment the maſter on the pains which he had taken with his 
ſcholars. on | 

46. Inſane.) This does not mean that the maſter was mad, 
but that, in commending and praiſing ſuch puerile performances, 
and the vehemence with which he did it, he did not act like one 
that was quite in his right ſenſes. 

47. Sweating -] i.e. With the eagerneſs and agitation of his 
mind, that 1 might acquit myſelf well before him and the friends 
_ he might bring to hear me declaim. See above, note on 

46, Ne 1. | 

48. With reaſon, &:.) Jure - not without cauſe.—q.d. My 
father might well ſweat with anxiety, for inſtead of ſtudying how 
to acquit myſelf with credit on theſe occaſions, it was the height 
of my ambition to know the chances of the dice, play at chuck, 
and whip a top, better than any other boy. | 

49. Lucky fice, &c.] Dexter, lucky, fortunate—from dexter, 


che right hand, which was ſuppoſed the lucky fide, as ſiniſter, 


the left, was accounted unlucky. 
The ſice the ſix—the higheſt number on the dice, which 


Won. 


— Miſchievous ace, Hg.] The ace was the unluckieſt throw 
on the dice, and loſt all. See Ainsw. Canicula, Ne 5, 

It was the ſummit of his wiſh to be able to calculate the 
chances of the dice; as, what he ſhould win by throwing a fix, 
and what he ſhould loſe if he threw an ace. How much a ſice, 
ferret, might bring, i. e. add, contribute to his winnings—how 
much the ace, raderet, might ſcrape off, i. e diminiſh, or take 
away froni them. Metaph. from diminiſhing a thing, or leſſen- 
ing its bulk by ſcraping it. | 

50. Neck of the narrow jar.) Orca ſignifies a jar, or like 

X | | earthen 
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5: — Haud tibi inexpertum, curvos deprendere mores ; 

Qu que docet ſapiens, braccatis illita Medis, 

771 orticus: inſomnis quibus & detonſa juventus 
Invigilat, ſiliquis & grandi paſta polent. 55 
Et tibi, quæ Samios deduxit littera ramos, 

Burgentem dextro monſtravit limite callem. 

i x tertis adhuc ? laxumque caput, compage ſolut à, 


earthen veſſel, which had a long narrow neck: the boys uſed to 
Ex the bottom in the ground, and try to chuck, from a little 
diſtance, nuts, or almonds, into the mouth ; thoſe which they 
chucked in were their own, and thoſe which miſſed the mouth, 
and fell on the ground, they loſt. 

1 made it my ftudy, Tays he, to underſtand the game of the 

orca, and to chuck ſo dextrouſly as not to miſs the mouth, how- 
ever narrow the neck might be. 

1. Thevop.) Buxus—hr. the box«tree, box-wood.—As the 
children's tops were made of this, therefore, permeton. it is uſed 
to denote a top, as well as any thing elſe made of box-woed. 
Conſiſtently with this plan, he was determined to excel, even in 
whipping a top. | 

52. Unexperienced, Nr.] The philoſopher makes uſe of what 
he has been ſaying, by way of remonſtrance with his pupil. - 
You, ſays he, are not a child as 1 was then, therefore it does not 
become you to invent excuſes to avoid your ſtudies, in order to 
follow childiſh amuſements—you know better, you have been 
taught the precepts of wiſdom and moral philoſophy, and know 

by experience the difference between right and wrong. 

— Crooked morals.) Morals which deviate from the ſtrait 
rule of right. Metaph. from things that ave bent, bowed, 
crooked, and out of a ftrait line. 

53. Wiſe portico.) Meton. the place where wiſdom is taught, 
put far the teachers. The Stoics were ſo called, from , a 
portico in Athens, ſpacious, and finely embeNifhed, where they 
uſed to meet and diſpute. | 

DawtÞ'd over, fc.) On the walls of the portico were 
painted the battles of the Medes and Perſians with the Athe- 
nians, who, with cheir kings Xerxes and Darius, were defeated 
by Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themiftocles, Athenian generals, 
at Marathon, Thermopylæ, and on the coaſt of Balamis. 

— Forer d Medes.) The bracca was a peculiar dreſs of 
the Medes, which, like trowzers, reached from the lomms to the 
ankles, — Juv. Sat. ii. 1. 169, note. 

54. Which.] i. e. The things taught by the Stoics. 

54. Sleepleſs 
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virtue. 
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Nor that any one ſhould whirl more {kilfully the top with a 


ſcourge. 
It is not a thing unexperienced, to you, to diſcover 
' crooked morals, | 
And the things which the wiſe portico, dawb'd over with 
the trowzer'd Medes, 
Teaches, which the ſleepleſs and ſhorne youth 
Watch over, fed with bean-pods and a great pudding: 55 
And to thee, the letter, which hath ſever'd the Samian 
branches, 


Hath ſhewn the path riſing with the right-hand limit. 


Do you ſtill ſnore ? and does your lax head, with looſen d 


joining, 


4 Sleepleſs youth.) The young men who follow the ftri&- 
diſcipline of the Stoics, and allow themfelves but little ſleep, 
watching over their ſtudies night and day, 

—— Shorne.] After the manner of the Stoics, who did not 
ſuffer their hair to grow long. See Juv. Sat. ii. I. 14, 15. 

55, _— Siliqua is the huſk, pod, or ſhell of a bean, 
pea, or the like ; alſo the pulſe therein : put here to denote the 
moſt ſimple and frugal diet. Juv. Sat. xi. I. 58. 

— A great fuddug.] lenta—barley flour, dried at the 
fire and fried, after ſoaking in water all night. AILNswW. This 
_ a ſort of fried pudding, or cake, and was a kind of coarſe 

56. And to thee, the letter, c,] The two horns, or branches, 
as Perſius calls them, of the letter V, were choſen, by Pythago- 
ras, to demonſtrate the two different paths of virtue and vice, 
the right branch leading to the former, the left to the latter; 
it was therefore called his letter and Perſius calls the two 
branches, into which the Y divides itſelf, Samios, from Samos, an 
ifland in the Ionian Sea, where Pythagoras was born, who hence 
was called the Samian philoſopher, and the Y the Samian letter. 

57, Shewn the path rifng, &c.) i. e. He had been well in- 
in the doctrine of Pythagoras, cancerning the way to 


Litera Pythagoræ diſerimine ſecta bicorni, 
Humans vitz ſpeciem præferre videtur. Mar. 
58. Do you flill ſnore.] Thou, who haſt been taught better 
things, from the principles and practices of the Stoics and Py, 
thagoreans, art thou ſleeping till almoſt noon. See | 4. 
—— You lax head, G. In ſleep, the muſcles which raiſe 


the head, and keep it upright, are all relaxed, ſo that the head 


will 
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qzOfcitat heſternum, diſſutis undique malis ? = 
Eft aliquid quo tendis, & in quod dirigis arcum ? 60 
An paſlim ſequeris corvos teſtaque lutoque, 

Securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivis ? 

; Helleborum fruſtra, cum jam cutis ægra tumebit, 
Poſcentes videas. Venienti ocurrite morbo; | 
Et quid opus Cratero magnos promittere montes ? 65 
Diſcite, 6 miſeri ! & cauſas cognoſcite rerum : 

Quid ſumus ; & quidnam victuri gignimur : ordo 

Quis datus : & metz qua mollis flexus, & undæ. 


will nod and drop, as if it had nothing to confine it in its place: 
this is often ſeen in people who ſleep as they fit. 

19. Tawn, &c.) From the ſleepineſs and fatigue occafioned 
by yeſterday's debauch are you yawning as if your jaws were rip- 
ped aſſunder? Difſutis—metaph. from the parting, or gaping, 
of things ſewed together, when unſtitched, or ripped aſunder. 
Mala ſignifies either the cheek, or the jaw-bone. 

Oſcitat heſternum. Græciſm —q. d. Yawn forth yeſterday's 
debauch. 


Oſcitando evaporat, & edormit heſternam crapulam. 
MakrsHAL. 


60. Is there any thing, c.] Have you any purſuit, end, or 
point in view? | 

— Dire your bow ! What do you aim at? Metaph. 
taken from an archer's aiming at a mark. 

61. Follow crows, &c.) Or do you ramble about, you know 
not why, nor whither, like idle boys, that follow crows to pelt 
them with potſherds and mud, in order to take them? — (as we 
ſhould ſay, to lay ſalt upon their tails.) A proverbial expreſſion 
to denote vain, unprofitable, and fooliſh purſuits, 

62. Live from the time.] Ex tempore—without any fixed or 
premeditated plan, and looking no farther than juſt the preſen 
moment. | 
63. In vain hellebore. Cc] The herb hellebore was account- 

ed a great cleanſer of noxious humours, therefore adminiſtered 
in dropſies. | 

When the ſkin is ſwola with dropſy, it is too late to begin with 
remedies, in very many caſes. | 

64. Prevent, Cc] The wiſeſt way is to prevent the diſorder 
by avoiding the cauſes of it, or by checking its firſt approaches. 
Occurrite—meet it in its way to attack you. 

Principiis obſta: ferò medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluère moras. Ov. 
65. What 
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Fawn from what happen'd yeſterday, with cheeks unſew'd 
in all parts? | 
Is there any thing whither you tend ? and to what do you 


direct your bow? 60 
Or do you follow crows up and down with a potſherd and 
mud, 


Careleſs whither your foot may carry you; and do you live 
from the time ? | 
In vain hellebore, when now the ſickly ſkin ſhall ſwell, 
You may ſee people aſking for. Prevent the coming diſeaſe; 
And what need is there to promiſe great mountains to 
Craterus ? _.' 65 
Learn, Omiſerable creatures, and know the cauſes of things, 
What we are, and what we are engender'dtolive: what order 
Is given, and by what way the turning of the goal, and of 
the water, may be ealy : | 


65. What need is there, &c.) What need have you to let the 
diſtemper get ſuch a head, as that you may be offering mountains 
of gold for a cure. Craterus was the phyſician of Auguſtug—— 
put here for any famous and ſkilful practitioner. : 
| The poet, here, is ſpeaking figuratively, and means, that what 

he ſays of the diſtempers of the body ſhould be applied to thoſe 
of the mind; of which all he ſays is equally true. 

The firſt approrches of vice are to be watched againſt, and 
their progreſs prevented ; otherwiſe, if diſregarded till advanced 
into habits, they may be too obſtinate for cure. Comp. |. 32—4. 

66. Learn, &c.) Here the philoſopher applies what he has 
been ſaying, by way of reproof and remonſtrance, in a way of 
inference—Learn then, ſays he, ye miſerable youths, who are 
giving way to ſloth, idleneſs, and neglect of your ſtudies—learn, 
before it be too late, the cauſes, the final cauſes of things, which 
are the great objects of moral philoſophy, which teacheth us the 
cauſes and purpoſes for which all things were made. 

67. What we are.] Both as to body and ſoul ; how frail and 
tranſitory as to the one, how noble and exalted as to the other. 
What we are engender d, c.] To what end and pur- 
poſe we are begotten, in order to live in this world, and what 
life we are to lead.' X 

67—8. What order is given.] In what rank or degree of 
life we are placed. | 

68. By what way the turning, &c.] Metaph. to — 

; ©, 
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Quis modus argento: quid fas optare: quid aſper 
Wtile nummus habet: patriæ, cariſque propinquis, 70 
Quantum elargiri deceat: quem te Deus eſſe 

Juffit; & humana qua parte locatus es in re 

Diſce: nec invideas, quod multa fidelia putet 

In locuplete penu, defenſis pinguibus Umbris : 

Et piper, & pernæ, Marſi monumenta clientis : 75 


wiſe, well · ordered, and well- directed management, and right 
conduct of our affairs; as charioteers in the circus uſed all their 
care and management in turning the meta, or goal, ſo as to avoid 
touching it too nearly. To touch it with the inward wheel of 
the chariot, yet ſo as but to touch. it, was the choice art of the 
charioteer : this they called ſtringere metam; as to eſcape the 
danger in the performance of it they called evitare metam. 

Metaque ſervidis \ 

Evitata rotis. Hon. Ode i. 

If they performed not this very dextrouſly, they were in danger 
of having the chariot and themſelves daſhed too pieces. 

68. And of the water.] Another metaphor to the ſame pre- 
poſe, alluding to the naumachia, or ſhip races, wherein — 
were likewiſe placed metæ; and the chief art was when they 
came to the meta, to tack their ſhip ſo dextrouſly, as ta fail as 
near as poſſible round it, yet ſo as to avoid running againſt it. 
See En. v. 129—31. 

It was one part of moral philoſophy, to teach the attainment 
of the beſt end, by the ſafeſt, eaſieſt, and beſt means, avoiding 
all difficulties and danger as much as poſſible. 

69. What meaſure to money.) What limits or bounds to put 
to our deſires after it, fo as to avoid covetouſneſs. d 
— What i is right to wwiſh.] Or pray for. See Sat. ii. per 


tot. 

69—70. Rough „Oc. ] The true uſe of money, for this 
alone can make it uſeful, Ahe nummus is coined gold or ſil- 
ver; ſo called from the roughneſs which is raiſed on the ſurface 
by the figures or letters ſtamped on it. | 

Not only money, but all wrought or chaſed ſilver or gold, is 
ſignified by the word aſper 


Vol chow - Joy. fat. abr. L. 6a; 
Cymbiaque argento perfecta atque aſpera ſignis. 
En. V. J. 267. 


70. Our country, Se.] What we owe, and, conſequently 
what it becomes us to pay, to our country, our relations, and 
friends, &c. 


71. Whon 
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What meaſure to money - hat it is right to wiſh hat 


rough 

Money has that is uſeful. To our country, and to dear 
relations, 70 

How much it may become to give; whom the Deity com- 
manded | 

Thee to be, and in hat part thou art placed in the human 
ſyſtem — 


Learn: —nor be envious, that many a jar ſtinks 
In a rich ſtore, the fat Umbrians being defended, 


And pepper, and gammons of bacon, the monuments of a 
Markan client, 75 


71. When the Deity commanded, c.] Quem—what manner 
of perſon it is the will of heaven you ſhould be in your ſtation. - 
72. In what part placed, fc.) Locatus, Metaph. from the 
placing people according to their rank on the benches at the 
theatres ; or from ſoldiers, who are placed in particular ftations, 
as centinels, &c. which they muſt not forſake, but by leave, or 
order, of the commander. Thus the Stoics taught, that every 
man was placed, or ſtationed, in ſome deſtined = of the human 
ſyſtem (humana re) which he muſt not quit at his own will and 
pleaſure, but ſolely by the permiſſion or command of the Deity. 

73. Learn.) Get @ thorough, practical knowledge of the 

above-mentioned important particulars, and then you need not 
envy any body. 
—— 4 jor flinks Se] Nor envy any great lawyer the pre- 
Ents which are made him, of ſuch quantities of proviſions, that 
they grow ſtale and putrid before he can conſume them. Pe- 
nus -i, or »ds, ate a ſtore of proviſions. Ainsw. 

74. Fat Umbrians] The Umbrian and the Marſian were 
the moſt plentiful of all the provinces in Italy. 

—— Being defended—) Ably and ftrenuouſly, in ſome 
cauſe, in which they were defendents—they ſent preſents o pro- 
viſions to their counſel, and this in ſuch quantities, that they 
could not uſe them while they were good. 

75. And pepper, &c.] And that there is pepper, &c. in the 
lawyer's ſtore. —The poet means toridicule ſuch vile preſents, as 
after bim Juvenal did. _— Sat. vii. 119—21. 

—— Monuments, &c.) Monumentum, or monimentum, (from 
moneo) a memorial of any perſon or thing. The poet calls 
theſe preſents of the Marſians, moniments, or memorials of 
them, becauſe they were the produce of their country, and be- 
ſpake from whence they came as preſents, to refreſh their _ 

el's 
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Mænaque quòd prima nondum defecerit orca. 
Hic aliquis de gente hircoſa centurionum, 
Dicat; « Quod ſapio, ſatis eſt mihi: non ego curo 
« Efle quod Arceſilas, ærumnoſique Solones, 
« Obſtipo capite, & figentes lumine terram ; 80 
«« Murmura cum ſecum, & rabioſa ſilentia rodunt, 
« Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba labello, 


ſel's memory concerning his Marſian clients, who were, per- 
haps, plaintiffs in the cauſe againſt the Umbri. | 

76. Becauſe the pilchard, c.] Becauſe a ſecond jar of 
pickled herrings, or pilchards, was ſent, before the firſt that had 
been ſent was all uſed. | 

What fiſh the mæna was is not certain, but ſomething, we 
may ſuppoſe, of the herring, pilchard, or anchoyy kind, which 
was pickled, and put up in jars. | 

The Stoics were no friends to the lawyers ; not that the con- 
demned the profeſſion itſelf, but becauſe it induced men to ſell 
their voices, in order to gratify their covetous deſire of gain 
which, by the way, could not be very conſiderable, if it conſiſte 
only in ſuch fees as are aboye mentioned. Comp. Jur. Sat. vii. 
106—121. | ; 

However, Perſius makes his philoſoper, in his diſcourſe to his 

upils, take an opportunity of ridiculing the lawyers, with no 
little contempt and ſeverity, by telling the young men, that, if 
poſſeſſed of all the valuable principles of moral philoſophy, they 
need not envy the fees of the lawyers, which, by the way, he 
repreſents in the moſt ridiculous and contemptible light. 

77. Here ſome one, e] The poet, here, repreſents the phi- 
loſopher as anticipating ſome objections which might be made 
to his doctrines, on the ſubje& of ſtudying vhiloſophy, which 
he does, by way of anſwering them ; and thus he ſatirizes the 
negle& and contempt of bilolophy by the Roman people, and 
ſhews the fallacy and abſurdity of their arguments againſt it, 

—— FStinking centurions.) Hircoſus, from hircus, a goat, ſig- 
nifies ſtinking rammiſh, ſmelling like a goat. | 

The centurions, and the lower part of the Roman ſoldiery, 
were very flovenly, ſeldom pulled off their clothes, and wore 
their beards, which they neglected, ſo that, by the naſtineſs of 
their perſons, they ſmelt rank like goats. | 3 

Perſius makes one of theſe the ſpokeſman, by which he means, 
doubtleſs, to reflect on the opponents, as if none could be of their 
party but ſuch a low, A. ignorant fellow as this. : 

78. What I know, &c.] The foundation of all contem 


of knowledge is ſelf-ſufficiency. 


I know 
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And becauſe the pilchard has not yet failed from the firſt jar. 
Here ſome one, of the ſtinking race of centurions, 
May ſay; * What I know is enough for me, I don't care 
« 'To be what Arceſilas was, and the wretched Solons, 
« With thehead awry, and fixing the eyeson the ground, 80 
« When murmurs with themſelves, and mad filencethey are 
« gnawing, 4 ; 


« And words are weighed with a ftretch'd-out lip, 


I know enough to anſwer my purpoſe, ſays the centurion ; I 
don't want to be wiſer. 

79 Arcefilas.] An Zolian by birth, and ſcholar to Polemon; 
afterward he came to Athens, and joined himſelf to Crantor, 
and became the founder of an academy. He oppoſed Zeno's 
opinions, and held, that nothing could be certainly known. 

Perſius, probably, who was a Stoic, means here to give him 
a rub, by ſuppoſing this ignorant centurion to mention him as a 
great man. 

— Wretched Solons.] Solon was one of the wiſe men of 

Greece, and the great lawgiver at Athens. 
I would not give a farthing, ſays the centurion, to be ſuch a 
philoſopher as Arceſilas, or as wiſe as Solon, who was always 
making himſelf miſerable with labour and ſtudy, or indeed as 
any ſuch people as Solon was—(Solones.) 

80. Head awry.) An action which the philoſophers much 
uſed, as having the appearance of modeſty and ſubjection. See 
Hor. Sat. v. Lib. ii. 1. 92. 

— Fixing the eyes on the ground. As in deep thought. 

Figentes lumine terram. Hypallage — for figentes lumina in 
terram. | 

81. Murmurs with themſelves.) Perſons in deep meditation 
are apt ſometimes to be muttering to themſelves. 
| Mad filence, c.] They obſerved a ſilence, which, be- 

ing attended with reclining the head, fixing their eyes on the 
ground, and only now and then interrupted by a muttering be- 
tween the teeth, as if they were gnawing or eating their words, 
made thoſe who ſaw them take them for madmen; for they ap- 
pow like melancholy mad. Perhaps rabioſa filentia may al- 
u 
ba 


de to the notion of mad-dogs, who are ſuppoſed never to 


rk. 
82. Words are weighed, fc.) Trutinantur—metaph. from 


weighing in ſcales : ſo theſe philoſophers appear to be balanc- 
ing, i. e. deeply conſidering their words, with the lip pouted 
out; ap action frequently ſeen in deep thought, | 

| 83. Meditating, 
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« Xgroti veteris meditantes ſomnia : gigni 
« De mibilo nihilum, in nibilum nil poſſe reverti. 
1% Hoc eſt, quod palles ! cur quis non prandeat, hoc eſt!” 85 
His pepulus ridet; multumque toroſa juventus 
Ingeminat tremulos, naſo criſpante, cachinnos. 
Inſpice ; neſcio quid trepidat mihi pectus; & ægris 
Faucibus, exſuperat gravis halitus; inſpice ſodes, 
Qui dicit medico; juſſus requieſcere, poſtquam 90 
Tertia compoſitas vidit nox currere venas, 


83. Meditat ing the dreams, c.] Sick men's dreams are pro- 
verbial for thoughts which are rambling and incoherent; as ſuch 
the centurion repreſents the thoughts and reſearches of theſe phi- 
loſophers: of this he gives an inſtance 

83—4. Nothing can be produced, c.] q. d. Ex nihilo nil fit 
This was looked on as an axiom among many of the antient phi- 
loſophers, and ſo taken for granted, that the centurion is here 
fuppoſed to deride thoſe, who took the pains to get at it by ſtudy, 
as much as we ſhould do a man who ſhould labour hard to find 
out that two and two make four. 
hut we are taught, that God made the world out of matter, 

which had no exiſtence till he created it, contrary to the blind 
and atheiftical notion of the eternity of the world, or of the 
world's being God, as the Stoics and others taught. 

$5. I this what you fludy ?} Palles—lit. art pale. See note 
on Sat. i. I. 124. 

— Should not dine? Is it for this, that you philoſophers 
balf-ftarve yourſelves with faſting, that your heads may be clear. 

Meute uti rectè don poſſumus multo cibo & potione completi. 
Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 5. Quis for aliquis—lit. ſome one. 

86. The people laugh at this.) At theſe words the people, who 
are the ſuppoſed hearers of this centurion, burſt into a horſe- 
laugh. | 

3 The brawny youth, c.] The ſtout, bra wny young ſel- 
lows, the ſoldiers, who ſtood around, were highly delighted with 
the centurion's jokes upon the philoſophers, and with repeated 
loud Jaughter aimed their higheſt y nr 

87. 7. us laughs.} Cachinnus ſigniſies a loud laugh, 

reicularly in deriſian or ſcorn—tremulos denotes the trembling 
or ſhaking of the voice in laughter, as ha! ha! ha! 

Wrinkling noſe. } In laughter the noſe is drawn up in 
wrinkles. See Sat. i. I. 41, note. 

88, Iaſpes, c.] The philoſopher having ended the ſup- 
poſed ſpeech of the centurion againit the ſtudy of philoſophy, now 
relates a ſtory, by way of anſwer; in order to ſhew, that a man 

who 
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« Meditating the dreams of an old ſick man — that nothing can 
He produced from nothing, nothing can be return d into nothing. 
« Is this what you ftudy ? Is it this why one ſhould not 
« dine?“ | 8 
The people laugh at this, and much the brawny youth 
Redoubles the tremulous loud hughs with wrinkling noſe, 
« Inſpect: I know not why my breaft trembles, and from 
« my fick 
« Jaws heavy breath abounds : inſpect, I pray you 
Who ſays to a phyſician being order'd to reſt, —after 90 
A third night hath ſeen his veins to run compoſed, 
who rejects and ridicules the principles of philoſophy, which are 


to heal the diſorders of the mind, acts as fatal a part, as he who, 
with a fatal diſtemper in his body, ſhould reje& and ridicule the 


advice of a phyſician, even act againſt it, and thus at laft deſtroy 


himſelf. The qui, 1. 90, is a relative without an antecedeat, 
but may be ſupplied thus 

Let us ſuppoſe a man, who finding himſelf ill, ſays to a phyfi- 
cian, Pray, doctor, feel may pulſe, obſetve my caſe, examine 
« what is the matter with me.” — Inſpice. 

88. J know not why, c.] 1 don't know how or what it is, 
but I find an uoufual fluttering of my heart, 

89. Heavy breath abounds.) I feel an heavineſs and oppreſ- 
fon of breath, a difficulty of breathing: which ſeems here 
meant, as quickneſs of pulſe and difficulty of breathing are uſual 
ſymptoms of feveriſh complaints, eſpecially of the inflammatory 
kind; alſo a fœtid ſmell of the breath, which gravis alſo de- 


notes. 

— nid, I pray you] Feeling himſelf ill, and not know- 
ing how it may end, he is very earneſt for the phyſician's advice, 

and again urges his requeſt. 
$6 wouldit be with regard to philoſophy ; if men felt, as they 
ought, the diſorders of their mind, and dreaded the conſequences, 
they would not defpiſe philoſophy, which is the great healer of 
the diſtempered mind, but apply to it as earneſtly as this ſiek man 
to the phyſician, 

90. Order d to reſt.) Being ordered by the phyſician to go 
to bed, and keep himſelf quiet. 

go—1. Aſter a third night.] The patient, after about three 
days obſervance of the doctor's preſcription, finds his fever gone, 
the ſymptoms vaniſhed, and his pulſe quite compoſed and. calm. 
As ſoon as he finds this, he forgets his phyſician, and his danger, 
and falls to eating and drinking again as uſual. 

92. Greater 
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De majore domo, modice ſitiente lagena, 

Lenia loturo ſibi Surrentina rogavit. | 

« Heus bone, tu palles.“ Nihil eſt. “ Videas tamen iſtud, 

« Quicquid id eſt: ſurgit tacite tibi lutea pellis,” 95 

At tu deterius palles ; ne ſis mihi tutor; | 

Jampridem hunc ſepeli: tu reſtas. * Perge, tacebo.” 
Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre, lavatur; 

Gutture ſulphureas lentè exbalante mephites, 

Sed tremor inter vina ſubit, calidumque triental 100 


92. Greater houſe] He ſends to ſome rich friend, or neigh- 
bour, for ſome Surrentine wine; which was a ſmall wine, not 
apt to affect the head, as Pliny obſerves — ä 


Surrentina vina caput non tenent-. PII x. xxiii. c. I. 


therefore, drunk in a ſmall quantity, might not have been hurt- 
ful ;. eſpecially as this kind of wine was very old, and therefore 


very ſoft and mild, before it was drunk. 


little, drink but little : this idea ſeems to be uſed here, metapho- 
rically, to denote a flagon that did not require much to fill it.— 
i. e. a moderate ſized flagon, but yet holding enough to hurt a 
man recovering from ſickneſs, if drunk all at one meal, and par- 
ticularly before bathing, as ſeems to be the caſe here. 

93- About to bathe. Intending to bathe, which, after much 
eating and drinking, was reckoned very unwholeſome. Comp. 
Juv. Sat. 1.1. 142—4. 

94. Ho] good man, Wc] Away, after an hearty meal, 
with his belly-full of wine and victuals (1 98.) he goes to the 
baths, where his phyfician, happening to meet him, accoſts him 
with a friendly concern, and mentions to him ſome ſymptoms, 
which appeared as if he had a dropſy. 

— * You are pale, ſays the phyſician ; you look ill. 

— & [t is nothing,”] O, fays the ſpark, I am very well— 
nothing ails me. 

Have an eye, c.] ſays the phyſician be it what it 
may that may occaſion ſuch a paleneſs, Id have you take care of 
it in time. 


95. „ Yellow ſtin, c] Lutea pellis - the ſkin of a yellow 


caſt, like the yellow-jaundice, which often precedes a dropſy. 

— * ently riſes.) Tacite - inſenſibly, by little and lit- 

tle, though you may not perceive it—quaſi ſenſim, riſes, ſwells. 
96. You are pale, Ic] ſays the ſpark, in a huff, to the phy- 

fician ; you are paler than I am pray look to yourſelf. 


96, * Don't 


A flaggon moderately thirfling.) Perſons who thirſt but | 


OY Ae ey 
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From a greater houſe, in a flagon moderately chirſting, 

He has aſked for himſelf, about to bathe, mild Surrerttae. 

« Ho! good man, you are pale It is nothing. at 
« have an eye to it, A 

« Whatever it is: Four yellow kin ſilently riſes,” — 5 

« But you are pale—yorſe than I — don't be a tutor to mie, 

« J have long ſinee buried him, do you remam ? - GO 
« on—T'll be filent.” 

He, turgid with dainties, and with a white belly is bathed, 

His throat ſlowly exhaling ſulfureodus ſtenches: 

But a trembling comes on whilft at his wine, and the warm 
triental 100 


DI 


96. Dun r tutor] © Don't give yourſelf airs, as if 
« you were my guardian, and had authority over nie.” 
97. „ have tony. fince, Sc.] © It is a great white ſince I bu- 
«ried my tutor. Tos. 
r Do you remain?) Do you preſume to take this 
« place N 
——* -t filet”) 0 pray (replies the phy- 
* ſician) go on your 'own way—1'fhall'fay no more.“ 
Turgid auith daiutiru.] Having his ſtomach and bowels 
full of meat and drink. | 
— A white belly.) When the liver, or ſpleen, is diſtem- 
as in the dropſy, and the chyte is not turned iato blood, 
it eirculates in the veins and ſmall veſſels of the ſkin, and gives 
the whole body a white or pallid appearance. Thus Hor. Lib. 


ii. Ode ii. | 
. Creſcit indulgeus ſibi dirus hydrops, 
Nec ſitim pellit, niſi cauſa morbi 
Fugerit venis, & aquoſus albo 
Corpore Jangour. : a 
—— V batbed.] i. e. He perſiſts in going into the hath in 
this manner, notwithſtanding the warning which had been given 
him. . 
99. His throat lowly exhaling, c.] The fumes of the meat 
and drink aſcend out of the ſtomach into the throat, from whence 
they leiſurely diſcharge themſelves in filthy ſtreams. Mephitis 
ſignifies a ſtink, particularly a deep, or ſtrong ſulphurecous 
ſmell ariſing from corrupted water. See En. vii. l. 84. Me- 
phitis was à name of Juno, becauſe ſhe was ſuppoſed to preſide 
over ſtinking exhalations, | Ws; 
100. A trembling comes on, 2 The riotous ant glutton- 
ous 


note on Juv. ubi 


Excutit e manibus : dentes crepuere retecti; 
Uncta cadunt laxis tunc pulmentaria labris: _. 
Hinc tuba, candelæ. Tandemque beatulus alto 


Compoſitus leo, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, 


In portam rigidos calces extendit. At lum 109 


Heſterni capite induto ſubiere Quirites. 55 
Tange, miſer, venas; & pone in pectore dextram: 


ous uſed to bathe after ſupper, and in the going in, and in the 


bath itſelf, they drank large draughts of hot wine, to produce 
ſweat. Hence juv. Sat. iii. I. 168. thermarum calices. As 
alſo after _— they ſometimes drank very hard. See my 
upr. r 

100. Triental.] A little veſſel, which was a third part of a 


; larger, and held about a gill ; this he has in hand full of warm 


wine, but it is ſhook out of his hand by the trembling with which 
he is ſeized. 7 | 

101. {is uncover d teeth, Efc,) - His face being convulſed, 
the lips are drawn aſunder, and diſcover his teeth, which grind 
or gnaſh—this is frequent in convulſion · fits. 

102. Greaſy ſoups, c.] Pulmentarium chopped meat, 
with pottage or broth—A 1x$8w. which undigeſted meat, vo- 
mite d up, reſembles. He was ſeized with a violent vomiting, 
and brought up all the dainties which he had filled his ſtomach 
with before he went into the bath. | 3 

— From his looſe lips.) Hippoctat. in Prognoſtic, ſays, that 
when the lips appear looſe and hanging down, it is a deadly 


gd. ; 


193. Hence the trumpet. ] Of this intemperance he dies, 


The funerals of the rich were attended with trumpets and 


lights—the poor had only tibizzaſmall pipes which played on 
the occaſion, | I 
— This happy fellow.) Beatulus—dim, from beatus, hap- 


py. Iron. | 
103—4. Onan high bed, Sc.] Laid on a high bier. Com- 


poſiiua here ſeems to expreſs what we mean by laying out 2 


Cor ple. 
104.. Dawbed over, fc.) After waſhing the corpſe with 


Water, they anointed it with perfumed oiatment, of which the 


amomuty, an aromatic ſhrub, which grew in Armenia, furniſhed 
the click ingredient —The amomum was uſed in embalming. 


Hence momy or. mummy. See Atnsw, 


105. Vis rigid heels, &c.) The Romans always cartied the 


dead heels foremoſt, noting thereby their laſt and final depar- 
tue fromtheir houſe, Kigid—i. e. ſtiff with death. 5 


* 


1c. Heſterndl 


* 4 4 
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He ſhakes out of his hands : his uncover'd teeth craſhed, 

Then the greaſy ſoups fall from his looſe lips: 

Hence the trumpet, the candles: and, at laſt, this happy fel- 

low, on an high | 

Bed laid, and dawbed over with thick ointments, 

Extends his rigid heels towards the door; but hm 105 

The heſternal Romans, with cover'd head, ſuſtained. 
Touch, wretch, my veins, and put your right hand on 

« my breaſt : | 


/ 


106. Heſternal Romans.) See Juv. Sat. iii. 60, note.— 
When a perſon of conſequence died, all the ſlaves which he had 
made free in his life-time attended the funeral ; ſome bore the 
corple (ſubiere — put themſelves under the bier) others walked 
in proceſſion. Theſe, being freedmen, were reckoned among 
the Roman citizens ; but they were looked on in a mean light, 
and were contemptuouſly called heſterni, Romans of * 
day —i. e. citizens whoſe dignity was of very ſhort ſtanding. 
Thus the firſt gentleman or 2 of his family was called 
novus homo — 80 we, in contradiſtinction to families which are 
old, and have been long digniſied, ſay, of ſome family lately 
ennobled, that it is a family of yeſterday. 

Cover d head.] Wearing the pileus, or cap, which was 

the ſignal of liberty. Servum ad pileum vocare, ſignified to 
ive a ſlave his liberty, which they did, among the Romans, by 

Fr ſhaving his head, and then prey a cap upon it, Ainsw. 

107. * Touch, wretch, my veint.] It is very evident, from the 
four laſt lines, that the cafe, which the philoſopher has put, is to 
be taken in an allegorical ſenſe; and that, by the conduct of 
the wretched libertine, who rejected his phyſician's advice, and 
proceeded in his abſurd curſes, till he fixed a diſorder upon him 
which brought him to the grave, he meant to repreſent the con- 
duct of thols who deſpiſed the philoſophers, thoſe phyſicians of 
the mind, and ſet at nought the precepts which they taught, till, 
by a continuance in their vices, their caſe became deſperate, and 
ended in their deſtruction, | 

However, the opponent is ſuppoſed to underſtand what the 
philoſopher ſaid, in his ſtory of the libertine, in a mere literal 
and groſs ſenſe, and is therefore repreſented as ſayiog 
« What's all this to the purpoſe? What is this to me? I am 
not fick—l don't want a phyfician—ry, feel my pulſe.” 
n my breaſt.) To feel the regular pulſation of my 
beart, 1 


G 2 150. Nothing 
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Nil calet e. Summoſque pedes attinge, manuſque : 
Non frigent——-vifa eft fi forte pecunia, five 


Candidi vicini fubrifit molle puella; 110 
Cor tibi rite ſalit? Poſitum eſt, algente catino, 
Durum olus; & populi eribro decuſſa farina: 
Tentemus fauces. Tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radere beta, 

Alges, cum excuſſit membris timor albus ariſtas: 115 
Nunc, face ſuppoſita, ferveſcit ſanguis, & iti 


: 108. Nething is hot here.] There's no ſigns of any feveriſh 
eat. f RA. ps, 

— Touch the extremes, c.] You'll find there the natural 
heat; no cons as in * feet and hands of a dyiog man. f 

109. money be ſeen.] Here the philoſopher explains 
himſelf - 9 to ſay, —— that — bodily health is 
good, but how is your mind? does not this labour under the dif- 
eaſes of covetouſneſs, fleſby luſt, intemperance, fear, and an- 
ger? As a proof of this, let me aſk you, if a large ſum of mo- 
ney comes in view, or your neighbour's handſome daughtet 
ſhould ſmile upon you does your heart move calmly as it 
ought, do you feel no deſire of poſſeſſing either ? 

111, There is placed, Efc.) What think you of a vile diſh of 
hard, -half-boiled cabbage, or coleworts, and coarſe bread, ſuch 
as the common people eat, Farina is lit. meal or flower ; here, 
by meton. the bread itſelf which is made of it. Shaken through 
the ſieve of the people—i. e. of the poorer ſort, who uſed coarſe 
ſieves, which let more of the bran and huſks through, and there 
fore their bread was coarſer than that of the geni x. 

113. Try your jaws.) Whether they can devour ſuch coarſe 
fare, or whether you would not find yourſelf as unable to chew, 
or ſwallow it, as if you had a fore and putrid ulcer lurking 
in your mouth, too tender for ſuch coarſe food, 'and which it 
would not be at all fitting to injure, by ſcratching or rubbing 
againſt it with vulgar foed. | 

114. Beet.) Beta—ſome fort of hard; coarſe, and unſavoury 
_ +" ad Put here, by meton. for any kind of ordinary 


If you found this to be the caſe, you may be certain that you 

have a luxurious appetite. LE 
115. When white fear, c.] You ſaid that you had no cold 
in the-extremes of your feet and hands—but how is it with you 
when you ſhadder with fear ?—The Stoics were great advocates 
for apathy, or freedom from all paſſions, fear among * _ 
; re 
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« Nothing is hot here: and touch the extremes of my feet 
« and hands, 

« They are not cold.” —< If haply money be ſeen, or 

« The fair girl of your neighbour ſmile gently, 110 

« Does your heart leap aright ?—there is placed in a cold 
« diſh 

“An hard cabbage, and flour ſhaken thro? the ſieve of the 
« people : 

« Let us try your jaws : a putrid ulcer lies hid in you ten- 
« der mouth, 

« Which it would be hardly becoming to ſcratch with a 
e plebeian beet. | 

« You are cold, when white fear has rouz'd the briſtles 
| « on your limbs: 115 
« Now, with a torch put under, your blood grows hot, and 


with anger 


mm fear, ſo called from the paleneſs of countenance that at- 
tends it, 

115. Rouz'd the briſtles. ] Ariſta ſignifies an ear of corn, or 
the beard of corn. Sometimes, by catechreſis, an hair or briſ- 
2 2 are often ſaid to ſtand an end when people are in a 

right. 

re Now awith a torch, c.] He now charges him with the 
diſeaſe of violent anger, the blood ſet on fire, as if a burning 
torch were applied, and eyes ſparkling and flaſhing fire as it 
were. lu this ſituation, ſays he, you ſay and do things, that 
even Oreſtes himſelf, mad as he was, would ſwear were the words 
and actions of a perſon out of his ſenſes. So that, though you 
may think you are well, becauſe you find no feveriſh heat in your 
body, yet you are troubled with a fever of the mind every time 
you are angry. Therefore in this, as well as with regard to the 
diſeaſes of covetouſneſs, luſt, luxury, and fear, which are all 
within you, you as much ſtand in need of a phyſician for your 
mind, as the poor wretch whom | have been ſpeaking of, ſtood 
in need of a phyſician for his body; nor did he act more oppo- 
ſitely to the dictates of ſound reaſon, by deſpiſing his phyſician, 
and rejecting his remedies for his bodily complaints, than you 
do, by deſpiſing the philoſophers, and rejecting their precepts, 
which are the only remedies for the diſorders of the _ . 

Thus 


—— 


_ 
— * 


— — 
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Scintillant oculi: diciſque, faciſque, quod ipſe 
Non ſani eſſe hominis, non ſanus juret Oreſtes. 


Thus the philoſopher is ſuppoſed to conclude his diſcourſe with 
his opponent, leaving an uſeful lefſon on the minds of his idle 
and lazy pupils, who ncglected ther ſtudies to indulge in ſloth 
and luxury, not conſidering the fatal diſtempers of their minds, 
which, if neglected, muſt end in their deſtruction. 

117. Oreſtet.] was the ſon of Agamemuon and Clytemneſtra. 
He ſlew his own mother, and Ægyſthus, ber adulterer, who had 
murdered his father. He killed Fyrrhus, the ton of Achilles, in 
the temple of Apollo, for marrying Hermione, who had been 
promiſed to him by her father Menelaiis. Apollo ſent furics to 
haunt him tor the profanation of his temple, and forced him to 
expiate his crimes at the altar of Diana Taurica. See Juv, Sat. 
xv, |. 116, —19. 

See Hor. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. I. 133. & ſeq. in which ſatire Ho- 
race, with a degree of humour and raillery peculiar to humſelf, 
expoſes the doctrine of the Stoic philoſophers, which was, that all 


mankind were madmen and fools, except thoſe of their own ſect 
: this 
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« Your eyes ſparkle, and you do and ſay, what, Oreſtes 
cc himſelf 

« Not in his ſound mind, would ſwear was not the part of 
« a man in his right ſenſes.” 


this he, with infinite humour and addreſs, turns upon themſelves, 
and naturally concludes, upon their own premiſes, that they were 
greater fools than the reſt of the world. | 

The Stoics were a proud, harſh, ſevere, and ſour ſect, in many 
particulars not very different from the Cynics. The reader may 
find an inſtructive account of their principles, doctrines, and 
practices, as well as an edifying uſe made of them, in that maſ- 
terly performance of Dr. Leland, intitled-—** The Advantage 


« and Neceſlity of the Chriſtian Revelation,” vol. ii. p. 140— 
223. | 


Exp or TI Tnirn SaTiRE, 


'SATIRA 


e ˖ 


S K PFI R K IV. 
AR GUM EN r. 


The ſting off this, Satire, is. particularly, aimed .at. Neroʒ tact, the 
 Paet:has, been.cautious, and? thereſore has: written it: under» 
the notion of Sacrates, admoniſbing his pupil, young Alci- 
Hades: undin this fiction he attacks Nero's. unfitneſs. ta men 
nagr the reins ef governments. his laſt; his: cruelty, his 
drunkenneſs, his luxury end effeminacy.” He alſo reprehends 
the flattery of Nero's courtiers, who endeavoured to make 


EM populi tractas? (barbatum hc crede magiſtrum 


Dicere, ſorbitio tollit quem dira cicutæ.) 
Quo fretus ? dic hoc, magni pupille Pericli. 


Scilicet ingenium, & rerum prudentia velox, 
Ante pilos venit ; dicenda, tacendaque, calles ! 
Ergo, ubi commota fervet plebecula bile, - 


Line 1. Do you manage, c.] Do you take upon yourſelf the 
management of public affairs—the government of the ſtate ? 

—— Think.] i.e. Let us ſuppole—imagine. 7 

—— The bearded maſter.) Socrates, who, like other philo- 
ſophers, wore a beard, as a mark of wiſdom and gravity let us 
{uppoſe him thus to diſcourſe to his pupil Alcibiades. 

2. Dire potion, Fc.) Socrates was put to death at Athens, 

on the accuſation of Anitus and Melitus. He was condemned 
to drink the juice of hemlock. See Juv. Sat. xiii, I. 185—6, 
note. | 
3. Upon what relying ?} What are your qualifications ſor 
this, that you rely upon as ſufficient for {o arduous an under- 
taking — er Tier, ſays Socrates to Alcibiades, 
O pupil, c] The father of young Alcibiades left 
him undea the care and guardianſhip of Pericles, who was a 
wiſe and great ſtateſman, and who adminiſtered the affairs of 
Athem for famty years. Alcibiades was prone to luxury and 
other vices, but giving himſelf to be infiructed by Socrates, he was 
temewhart reclaimed. See Alus w. Alcibiades. 


4. To 


2 ( 99) 


We SATIRE TW. 


* . 


A RRQ U MENT. 


bis wices paſt for virtues. N may be ſuppoſed, that our Paet 
might: mean ta-repreſent Seneca, Nero's tutor, under the cha- 
rafter of Socrates, the tutor of young Alcibiades ; and Nero, 
Seneca's pupil, under the character of Alcibiades.. Perftus 
has, in this Satire, almoſt tranſcriked Plate's f Alci- 
biades. See Spectutor, No. 207. 


O you manage the bus'neſs. of the people? (think the 
To fay theſe things, whom the dire potion of. hemlock took 
Upon what relying? tell this, O pupil of great Pericles. 
To be ſure, genius, and quick foreſight of things, 

Come before hairs: you know well what. is to be: ſpoken, 


and what kept in ſilence. =" 
Therefore when the lower ſort of people grow warm with. 
ſticr'd, bile, 


4. To be fore.] Scilicet.is here ironical, and is put to intro- 
Juce-the following lines, which are all, to l. 13, ironical; and 
laſh, Nero under the perſon of young Alcibiades. 

— Genius.) Ingenium—capxcity, judgment 

— Yuick foreſight, &] Prudentia 4 natural. quickneſs 
and foreſight of things, and an habitual aRing-accordingly. 

5. Before hairs. i. e. The hairs of the beard. According to 
Suet, Nero began to reign before his ſeventeenth year. 

— You knew well Sc.] This is a moſt important qualiſi- 
cation in the chief governor of a ſtate, to know when to ſpeak, 
and when to be ſilent what to impart to the peaple, and what 
conceal from them what to take public notice * and what to 
paſs over in ſilence: therefore vben 


C. The lower ſort of people.] Plebecula (dim. from plebs) 
r 
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Fert animus calidz feciſſe ſilentia turbæ, 

Majeſtate maniis. Quid deinde loquere ?-—< Quirites, 

© Hoc, puto, non juſtum eſt ; illud male ; rectius iſtud.” 
* etenim juſtum gemina ſuſpendere lance 10 
Ancipitis libræ: rectum diſcernis, ubi inter 

Curva ſubit; vel cum fallit pede regula varo: 


the mob, as we ſay; who, in all ſtates, are, at times, apt to be 
troubleſome if diſpleaſed. | 

6. With flirr'd bile.] Wax warm with anger, their choler 
flirred, put into commotion 

7. Your mindcarries.you,] Your mind is ſo perſuaded of your 
dignity and authority, that it carries you into a notion, that you 
have but to wave your hand, and the people, though in ever fo 
great a ferment, would be inſtantly appeaſed, 

To have made filence, fc.) The thought has but to 
come into your mind, and the thing ſcems to have been already 
done. Ste ZEn. i. 152—57, Þ 

8. What then, &c.] q. d. Now let us ſuppoſe you to have ſuc- 
ceeded, and to have made filence, feciſſe filentia—what would 
be your ſpeech to them, in order to their diſperſion ? 

—— Romans.] Quirites. The poet ſuppoſes him to addreſs 
the mob by the ancient and honourable tithe of Quirites, in or- 
der to gain their attention; and by this, too, he marks out who 
is meant by Alcibiades? for the Romans, not the Athenians, 
were called Quirites, from Quirinus, i. e. Romulus, their firſt 
founder. | 

9. { think ] Pluto—i. e. in my opinion. He ſpeaks with 
the difidence and fear of a young and unexperienced man, in- 
ſtead of the boldneſs and authority of an old experienced go- 
vernor. 

I not juſt, Vc.] He repreſents Alcibiades (i. e. young 
Nero) as a miſerable and puerile orator, and making a ſpeech - 
conſiſting of very few words (and thoſe ill calculated to allay 
the turbulence of an enraged mob) and therefore not fit for the 
government of ſuch a place as Rome, where ſeditions and riſings 
of the people were very * 9s and which required all the 
gravity and force of popular eloquence to appeaſe them. 

— That is badly, Ec.) He repreſents Alcibiades, as if he 
were ſaying over his leſſon about the 7s Amaior, ro xanev, To 
Ame46]sgor, to his maſter Socrates ; in order to ridicule the ſup- 
poſed ſpeech of Nero to the people, which is more like a ſchool- 
boy's repeating his leſſon in moral philoſophy, than like a manly 
authoritative oration, calculated for the arduous occaſion of ap- 
peaſing an incenſed and ſeditious mob. 


10 Tou 
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Your mind carries you to have made filence to the warm 
crowd, | 
With the majeſty of your hand : what then will you ſpeak ? 

« Romans, 
&« This, I think, is not juſt; that is badly that more right.” 
For you know how to ſuſpend what is juſt, in the double 


ſcale 10 
Of che doubtful balance: you diſcern what is ſtrait when 
between 
Crooked things it comes, or when a rule deceives with a 
wry foot; 


10. You knuw how to ſuſpend, c.] i. e. To weigh and ba- 
lance between right and wrong ; and to reſolve all difficult and 
doubtful queſtions concerning them. Metaph, taken from 
weighing ir. {cales, to aſcertain the truth of the weight of any 
thing. | 

vp The doubiſul Lalance.) Not knowing which way it will 
incline, dll the experimen be made. do there may be queſ- 
tions which may be very doubtful concerning right, and not to be 
decided, till very nicely weighed in the mind. ; | 

— WW hat is firaight, e.] Metaph. from meaſuring things 
by a {irait rule, by which is diſcovered every deviation and in- 
clination from.it, This was applied to morals ; what was right 
was called reddum- wha was not right, curvum. S0 Sat. iii. 52, 


Haud tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores, 


112. When between crooked things, &c.] Virtue may ſome- 
times be found, fo fitu.r-4 between two vices, as to make the de- 
ciſion of what :s right very difficult; its extremes may ſeem to 
border on vice, either on one ſide or the other. 

For inſtance, when Junius Brutus put his two ſons to death, 
for ſiding with Tarquin after his expulſion from Rome, this ac- 
tion of Brutus, however virtuous it might be, certainly bordered 
on cruelty and want of natural affection on one hand, and want 
of jaltice and public ſpirit oo the other. See Juv. Sat. viii. I. 
261, note, 

12. When a rule deceryes, Ec.) Metaph. from legs which 
bend inward ; bandy legs, which are miſhapen and uneven, 
You alſo know, when on account of ſome neceſſary exceptions, 
the rnle itſelf would be uneven and wrong, and would deceive, 
if obſerved according to the letter of it. 

For inſtance, it 1s a rule of juſtice to return a depoſit, when 
demanded by the owner. —A man, in his right mind, ay 

wor 
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Et potis es nigrum vitio przfigere theta. 
: Quin tu, igitur, ſumma nequicquam pelle decorus, 


2 * 


Ante diem blando caudam jactare popello 15 


ſword in his friend's hands - afterwards he runs mad, and, with 
an apparent intent of doing miſchief, comes and demands his 
ſword: — the law, in the letter of it, ſays, © return it;“ but this, 
in ſuch a caſe, would be a diſtortion of right, which, if obeyed 
would deceive him that complied with it into a wrong action. 
13. To fix the black theta.) You are perfectly killed in the 

proper diſtribution of puniſhments, The letter & was put to the 
wames of thoſe who were capitally condemned among the Greeks, 
xt _ the firſt letter of the word @arzls;, death. | 

. d. You perfectly underſtand criminal as well as civil juſ- 
txce 


In all theſe four laſt lines Perſius is to be underſtood directly 
contrary to what he ſays, and to ſpeak ironically of Nero's abi- 
lities for the diſtribution of civil and criminal juſtice. In ſhort, 
he means that Nero had not any ſort of knowledge or experience 
which could fit him for the government on which he was en- 
tered. 

14. But, &c.] The having, in the four precedin 
lines, repreſented — 4 * » by a fore — 
that his pupil was deſtitute of all the requiſites which form a chief 
magiſtrate (which we are to underſtand as applied by Perfius to 
young Nero) now repreſents him as throwing off the diſguiſe of 
irony, and, in plain terms, atraigning his affecting the govern- 
ment, young and inexperienced as he was, and; to that end, his 
exhibjring his handſome perſon, clad in a trinmphal robe, in or- 
der to captivate the minds of the filly rabble—ſee Tacit. Ann. 
Lib xiii. and Ant. Univ. Hiſt, vol xiv, p. 355—when he, inſtead 
of governing others, ſtood in need of that wiſdom which could 
enable him to govern himſelf. 

— Therefare.) As you are deſtitute of the preceding qua- 

lifications of a chief magiſtrate.— (See l. 10—14.) 
In wain beautiful, c.) Alcibiades was a beautiful 
youth —ſo, all agree, Nero was—but, alas! how yain and empty 
was this outward embelliſhment of a fine perſon, if his mind 
were replete with ignorance and vice, ſo that he was utterly uofit 
for the high ſtation to which he afpired ! 3 

15. Before the day.] Before the time comes, when à maturer 
age, ang an acquired knowledge in the affairs of government, 
Mail have qualified you properly Nero, though not fourteen 
years old, after his adoption by the emperor Claudius in prefer- 
ence to bis own ſon Britannicus, was preſented with the manly 
robe, which qualified him for honours and employments. At the 
fame time, the ſenate decreed, that, in his twentieth year, bo 

ould 
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And you are able to fix the black theta to vice. oat 
But do you therefore (in vain beautiful in your outwatd 
ſkin) 


Before the day, to boaſt your tail to the fawning rabble 18 


ſhould diſcharge the conſulſhip, and, in the mean time, as conſul 
deſigned, be inveſted with proconſular authority out of Rome, 
and be ſtyled prince of the Roman youth. 

15. Boaft your tail.] Metaph. alluding to the 's 
tail, which, when expanded, is very beautiful, and highly ad- 
mired, by children particularly ; (comp. Juv. Sat. vii. 23, note). 
—So young Nero, in order to draw the eyes and affections of 
the common people upon him, appeared at the Circenſian games 
in a triumphal robe, the mark and ornament of the imperial 
ſtate. Ant. Hiſt. ubi, ſupra. | 

Caudam jactare, in this line, is by ſome interpreted by 
wagging the tail —metaph. alluding to dogs wagging the 
tail, when they ſeem to fawn and flatter, in order to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with thoſe whom they approach. Comp. 
Sat. i. 87, and note. This undoubtedly gives a very good 
ſenſe to the paſſage, as deſcriptive of Nero's flatteries and 
blandiſhments rowards the populace at Rome, in order to gaia 
their favour. Burt I rather think that the interpretation 
which I have preferred (for both are to be found ia com- 
mentators) is moſt agreeable to the preceding line— 

Quin tu, igitur, ſummũ nequicquam pelle decorus— | 
which ſeems to allude to the appearance which Nero made, 
when, to draw the 3 affections of the people upon him, 
he exhibited himſelf in a triumphal robe at the Circenßian 

es. See I. 14, note 1. 

Caſaubon concludes his note on l. 15, as giving a prefe- 
rence to the alluſion which I have adopted Hoc autem ve- 
* * dictum a Perſio—jactare fe populo Ut apud Juve- 
«c Qa em, 

Ipſe lacernatee cum ſe jactaret ami. Juv. Sat. i. L 62. 
« Tranſlatum a pavonibus, quando 

* pita pandunt ſpectacula cauda, Hor, Sat. ii, 

Lib. a. I. 26. 
« Tunc enim creduntur jactare fe ſœmiais, &c.“ 

— The fawning rabble.) Blando—flattering, fawoing, 
ealily captivated with out ward ſhew, and as eaſily prevailed oa 
to make court to it. Popellus, dim. of populus—ſmall, Gly, 
or poor people—the rabble or mob. Ainsw. 

46. Lave off. ] Definis.—q. d. Do you deſiſt from engaging 
the admiration and flatteriez of the people by your fine outward 
appearance, as though you aipired at governing woe 5 

16. Mere 
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Deſinis, Anticyras melior ſorbere meracas? 
2 tiba ſumma boni eſt ?!—< una vixiſſe patella 
Semper, & aſſiduo curata cuticula ſole.” 


1 


Expecta; haud aliud reſpondeat hæc anus. I nunc, 
Dinomaches ego ſum, ſuffla, ſum candidus. Eſto, 20 
Dum ne deterius ſapiat pannucia Baucis, 

Cum benè diſcincto contaverit ocyma vernæ. 


ore fit.] Melior—i. e. aptior—i. e. when you are 
fitter to be drinking hellebore to purge out your madneſs of vice 
and folly ? 

—— The pure Anticyre.] Anticyræ meracz—whole iſles of 
pure hellebore. Ainsw. The Anticyrz were two iſlands in the 
Egean Sea, famous for producing large quantities of hellebore, 
much in repute for purging the head, not only in madneſs, but 
to clear it, and quicken the apprehenſion, Anticyrz ſtands here 
for the hellebore which grew there, Meton, See Sat. i. I. 51, 
note; and Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. iii I. 83. X 

All this is, in ſubſtance, what Plato repreſents Socrates ſay- 
ing to Alcibiades ; but Perſius is to be underſtood as applying 
it to Nero, who, having taken the reins of government, without 
being qualified for the management of them, flattered, and paid 
court to the ſenate and people, in order to gain their favour , 
when all he did, that appeared right, did not proceed from in- 
ward virtue and real knowledge, but from counterfeiting and 

diſſembling both. —Leave off this, ſays Perſius, till being pro- 
perly inſtructed and informed in the principles of real wiſdom 
and virtue, you may be that really which now you only pre- 
tend—in the mean time, as you are at preſent, you are more fit 
to be put under a regimen of hellebore than for any thing elſe. 
As a proof of this, let me aſk you— 

17. Your ſum of good.] Your ſummum bonum, or chief good? 

If yeu anſwer truly, you mult own it to be— 
| - To have always lived, Ec.) To fare ſumptuouſly, and 
to live in all the delicacies of gluttony. This is what Perfius 
ſuppoſes to be Nero's anſwer. | | 

18. Skin talen care of, c.] They uſed to anoint their bo- 
dies, and then baſk in the ſun, to make their ſkin imbibe the oil, 
that it might be ſmooth and delicate. See Mart. Epigr. Lib. x. 
Epigr. xii. 

Here Perſjus attacks the luxury and effeminacy of Nero, 
who had not yet thrown off the maſk; but whatever vices 
and debauchtries he might practiſe privately, to the public he 
ſtill continued to perſonate a character of ſome remaining vir- 
tues. 

—— Continual ſun.] Hy; allage—for continually in the ſun, 


| ee Juv. Sat. xi. I. 203. 


19. Stay. 
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Leave off, more fit to drink up the pure Anticytæ ? a 

« What is your ſum of good ?”—< To have always lived 

: « with a delicious SY ; — — 

« Diſh, and the ſkin taken care of in the continual 
“ ſun,” — | 

« Stay : this old woman would hardly anſwer otherwiſe. — 
« Gonow— . 

“IJ am of Dinomache:”—<© puff up:“ —“ I am hand- 
« ſome: -& be it ſo: | | 20 

“ Since ragged Baucis is not leſs wiſe than you, 

« When ſhe has well cried herbs to a ſlovenly ſlave.“ 


19. Stay.) Stop a little —there's an old woman crying ker 

herbs—aſk her what ſhe thinks the chief good, and you'll hear 
from her as wiſe an anſwer as you have given me, ſays the poet, 
as in the perſon of Socrates to Alcibiades, 
Go now, Cc. ] i. e. Go now where you pleaſe, if ſuch 
be your ideas of the chief good, and boaſt that you are nobly 
born, the ſon of the noble Dinomache, that great and illuſtrious 
woman but how will this fit you for government, while your 
ideas are ſo ignoble and baſe? Alcibiades was the ſon of a no- 
dle woman of that name—Nero of Agrippina. 


20. Puff up.] Suffla—® be proud of this—puff yourſelf up 


« with this conceit—but, alas! of what avail is this, when the 
« firſt wrinkled old woman you meet is as well informed, touch- 
« ing the chief add higheſt good of man, as you are.” 

21. Baucis.) The name of an old woman. See Ov. Mer. 
Lid. viii. Fab: viii. ix —here put for any of that charaQer. 
Pannuceus ſignifies ragged, or 14 in rags; alſo wrinkled. 

22. Cried herbs, Cc. ] Ocimum is an herb called baſil, but 

t it here in the plural number for all ſorts of herbs, which, as 
well as this, were cried and ſold by old women about the ſtreets 
of Rome. | 

Diſcinctus ſignifies, lit. ungirt, the clothes hanging looſe--. 
hence ſlovenly-- and perhaps it may therefore be a proper epi- 
thet for one of the common ſlaves, who might be uſually flovenly 
in their appearance ; one of theſe hearing the women cry her 
herbs, goes out into the ſtreet and buys ſome. 

Some are for making cantaverit ocyma a figurative expreſſion 
for the old woman's quarrelling, and abuſing the flave ; but [ 
ſee no reaſon for departing from the above hteral explication, 
which, to me, ſeems to contain a very natural deſcription of aa 
old herb woman, crying her herbs in a fort of finging or chant, 
ſuch as is heard every day in London, and one of the lower ſet- 
- vants in the family heating her, and going into the ſtreet to het to 
buy ſome, | 
The 
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Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſeendere ! Nemo: 
Sed præcedenti ſpectatur mantica tergo. 
Quæſieris, noſtin' VeRidi prædia ?? © Cujus?” 25 
Dives arat Curibus quantum non milvus oberret.“ 
Hunc ais? hunc, dis iratis genioque ſiniſtro, 
Qui quandoque jugum pertuſa ad compita figit, 
The poet's meaning, here, is to mortify Nero's vanity, with 
d to his perfon and appearance. You boaſt of your 
« youth, birth, and fortune---of your beauty and elegance of 
% appearance---all which may be underſtood by candidug— 
Candidus, & talos a vertice pulcher ad imos. 
Hos, Epiſt. i. Lib. ii. I. 4. 
q. d. „I grant all that you can ſay on theſe ſubjects; but 
* how little are all theſe, in compariſon of the beauty and orna- 
% ments of the mind, in which you don't exceed a poor old, 
«< ragged, and wrinkled hag, that cries herbs about the ſtreet? 
* She is not worſe off (deterius) than you, in point of wiſdom 
* and knowledge; may, ſhe may be {aid to exceed you, ſince 
<« he is endowed with wiſdom enough tofulfil, and well to per- 


4 form, what her ſtation of life requires: ſhe cries her herbs well, 


« and knows how to recommend them to the beſt advantage to 
© the buyers; but you are deſtitute of all thoſe qualities which 
« are requiſite to perform the duties of that ſtation, in which 
vou are placed as the chief governvr-of a great te.” 

#3. Nobody trier, &c.] However profitable ſelf knowledge 
may be, yet how backward are men to endeavour to ſearch and 
know themſelves —in ſhort nobody does this. 

24. The wallet, &c.) Allading to that fable of Æſop, which 
we find in Phzdrus as follows : 

Peras impoſuit Jupiter nobis duas: 
Propriis repletam vitiis poſt tergum dedit, 
Alienis ante pectus ſuſpendit gravem. 

Hac re videre noſtra mala non poſſumus, 
Alii ſimul delinquunt, cenſores ſumus. 

Hence, though we do not ſee our owa faults, which are 
thrown (as it were) behind our backs, yet thoſe who follow us 
can ſee them, and will look at them — enough; thus we 
alſo look at the faults of thoſe whom we = thay 

Dixerit inſanum qui me, totidem audiet, atque 

Reſpicere ignoto diſcet pendentia tergo. 

Hes. Lib. ii. Sat. iti. 1. 298.—9. 

25. You are aſked, Oc. ] i. e. Suppoſe you are enquired of by 
ſomebody, and are aſked, * Whether you know the farms on 
t the eſtate of Vectidius?“ | 

— * Whoſe ] i. e. Whoſe ſay you ? as if not knowing 
whom he means to enquire about. 

| 26. 4 Rich 
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How nobody tries to deſcend. into himſelf ! nobody: 
But the wallet on the preceding back is looked at.— 


You may be aſked—* Do you know the farms of Vecti- 


« dius?” „ Whoſe?” | 25 

« Rich he ploughs at Cures as much as a kite can not fly 
over.“ 

« Him do you ſay ?—him, with angry gods, and an unlucky 
genius, 

« Who, whenſoever he fixes a yoke at the beaten croſs-ways, 


26. Rich he ploughs, &c.] I mean, ſays he, that rich fellow, 
that has more arable land than a kite can ſkim over in a day. 
Oberro ſignifies to wander about in an irregular manner, and 


well deſcribes the flight of a kite, which does not proceed (trait 
forward, but keeps wheeling about, in an irregular manner, in - 


ſearch of prey. This ſeems to be proverbial for a large and ex- 
tenſive landed eſtate. See Juv. Sat. ix, Il. 55. tot milvos intra 
tua paſcua Jaſſos,—Cures was a city of the Sabines, or rather the 
country about it. 

27. Him do you ſay?] Do you mean that Vectidius, who 
has ſo much land at Cures ? ſay you | 

— Him.) Hunc—novi underſtood. —q, d. O yes, I know 

him of whom you ſpeak. | 

27. Angry gods.} It was a notion among the antient hea- 


then, that the gods were diſpleaſed and angry with thoſe with 


whom they themſelves were diſpleaſed even at the time they 
were born, and that, therefore, through life they were under an 
adverſe fate, See Juv. Sat. i. I. 49—50; and Juv, Sat. x. 
129. Dis ille adverſis genitus, fatoque ſiniſtro. 

— An unlucky genius,) See Sat. ii. I. 3, note. 
—* Of heaven and earth the ſcorn, 

&« With angry gods, and adverſe genius born.” 
BREWSTER. 

Siniſter, as has been already obſerved (ſee Juv. xiv. 1, 
note) means unfortunate, unlucky, untoward ; alſo unfavour- 
able. - 

28. Fixes a yoke, Ec.) This alludes to a feſtival time, when, 


after ploughing and ſowing were over, the huſbandmen hung up 


the yokes of their oxen on ſtakes, or poſts, in ſome public high- 
way, molt frequented ; therefore they choſe the compita, or 
places where four ways met, where the country people came to- 
gether to keep their wakes, and to perform their facrifices to 
the Lares, or rural gods; _ called Compitalitii. This was 


a ſeaſor - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Seriolæ veterem metuens deradere limum, 
Ingemit, hoc bene fit; tunicatum cum ſale mordens 30 
Czpe, & farratam pueris plaudentibus ojlam, 
Pannoſam fæcem morientis ſorbet aceti ? 
At fi unctus ceſſes, & figas in cute ſolem, 
Eſt prope te ignotus, cubito qui tangat, & acre 
Deſpuat in mores; penemque arcanaque lumbi 35 
Runcantem ; populo marcentes pandere vulvas. 
Tu cum maxillis balanatum gauſape pectas, 
Inguinibus quare detonſus gurgulio extat ? 
Quiaque palæſtritæ licet hæc plantaria vellant, 
Elixaſque nates labefactent forcipe adunca, 40 


a ſeaſon of great feſtivity (ſomething like harveſt-home among 
us) when the farmers ate and drank with great jollity. 

29. Fearing to ſcrape, Nc] The antients, when they put wine 
into veſſels, ſtopped up the mouth with clay or pitch daubed 
over it. When it was brought out for uſe; the mouth was un- 
ſtopped, by ſcraping off the covering, that the wine might be 
poured out. Hor. Lib. i. Ode xx. I. 2—z. 

This poor niggardly wretch, even at a time of feſtivity, 
grudged to open a veſſel; and, if he did it, ſeemed as if it 
threatened- his ruin. O, ſays he, with a groan, may this end 
well! hoc bene fit— a fort of ſolemn deprecation, frequently 
uſed by the Romans on their undertaking ſomething very 
weighty and important. | | 

30—1. A coated onion.) Tunicatum—becauſe an onion con- 
fiſts of ſeveral coats. Is 

31. Meſs of pottage.] Farratam ſignifies made of corn: ol- 
lam, a pot in which the pottage (which was made of corn, meal, 
or flour, with water and herbs) was boiled ; here, by meto- 
nymy, put for its contents—1. e. the pottage, Comp. Juv. 
Sat. xiv. 171. note. 8 | 

— Servants applauding.] Even this mean fare, being more 
than they uſually had on other days, therefore they rejoiced at 
the ſight of it, and applauded their maſter's liberality. Comp. 
Juv. Sat. xiv. I. 126—1 34. | 

32. Sups up the mothery dregs, c.] \Acetum—wine turned 
ſour, | | 
| — Acre | 
Potet acetum, Hos. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. I. 11617. 
When wine ferments and turns ſour, there is a ſcum or mouldi- 


neſs on the top, which bears the appearance of white rags—hence 
mothery 
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« Fearing to ſcrape off the old clay of a veſſel, 

« Groans''—« May this be well!“ „ champing, with alt, 
« a coated | 30 

Onion, and the ſervants applauding a meſs of pottage, 

« Sups up the mothery dregs of dying vinegar.“ 

« But, if anointed, you can loiter, and fix the ſun in your 

“e ſkin, | 2 

“There is nigh you one unknown, who may touch with 
« the elbow, and ſharply 

« Spit down on your manners: who by vile arts 35 

« Are making your body ſmooth and delicate. 

« When you can comb a long anointed beard 

« On your cheeks, why are you ſhorne elſewhere ? 

« When, after all the pains that can be taken, 


« Tho! aſſiſted, in the depilation of your perſon, by 40 


mothery wine was called pannoſus Every word in this line has 
an emphaſis, to deſcribe the covetous miſerable wretch who is 
the ſubject of it. Sorbet, he ſups or drinks up, leaves none— 
wine turned ſour, mothery, the dregs of it, dying, loſing even 
the little ſpirit it had. So we ſpeak of vapid, flat liquors, 
that have loſt all their ſpirit—we ſay they are dead, as dead 
ſmall beer, &c. All this he is ſuppoſed to do, even at a time of 
feaſting, rather than afford himſelf good liquor. h 
33. You can loiter, &c ] Comp. I. 18. If you indulge in la- 
zineſs, luxury, and effeminacy. The poet here cautions the re- 
lator of the faults of Vectidius, and lets him know that ſom 
other may make as free with his, 
34. One unknown. ] Don't think that your faults will be con- 
cealed any more than you conceal the faults of other people. 
Somebody or other, whom perhaps you little think of, and whom 
you know not. | 
34. May touch, fc.) May remind you of your vices by a 
gentle jog of the elbow, and ſay, “ Pray look at home.“ 
34—5- Sharply ſpit down, &c.] Acre, a Greciſm ; for acri- 
ter, ſharply, with acrimony.—Deſpuo, literally, is to ſpit down 
or upon: hence to ſpit out in abhorrence, to expreſs contempt, 
abhorrence, deteſlation: Therefore don't flatter yourſelf that 
you will eſcape the cenſure of others, any more than Vectidius, 
« orothers, eſcape yours—your manners are ſuch, as to call for 
* the utmoſt abhorrence, and the ſharpeſt cenſure. Metaph. 
from thoſe who ſpit, on ſmelling or taſting any thing that is 


filthy. 
H 2 5 From 
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Non tamen iſta filix ullo manſueſcit aratro. 
Cædimus, inque vicem præbemus crura ſagittis: 
Vivitur hoc pacto: ſic novimus. Ilia ſubter, 
Cæcum vulnus habes; ſed lato balteus auro 
Prætegit: ut mavis, da verba, & decipe nervos, 45 
Si potes. © Egregium cum me vicinia dicat, 
Non credam ?”* viſo fi palles, improbe, nummo; 
Si facis, in penem quicquid tibi venir amarum; 
Si puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas; 


From this place to l. 42. the thoughts and expreſſions are by 
no means proper for literal tranſlation— I have therefore para- 
phraſed them, and ſhall only obſerve, that their tendency is in- 
directly to charge the young emperor Nero with certain lewd 
and unnatural actions, which, however hitherto he might keep 
from the public eye, were yet practiſed by him in ſecret. 

42. We aſh.) Or we ſtrike others, in cenſuring and publiſh- 
ing their faults. | 
We expoſe our legs to arrows.) Metaph. from the gla- 
diators, who, while they ſtrike at the adverſary, expoſe their own 
perſons to be wounded where moſt eaſily vulnerable. So, while 
we laſh or ſtrike others with our tongues, we expoſe ourſelves to 
be laſhed by them in our turn, and to receive the arrows of de- 
traction and defamation into whatever part of our character is 
moſt vulnerable. The gladiators could guard the body, but 
the legs and lower parts were much expoſed to the ſtroke of the 
abuts . 

43- Thus we live.] Vivitur, imperſ—g. d. This is the man- 
ner of common life, cenſuring and being cenſured, See Sat. ili. 
I. 20, luditur, note. 

—— Thus we know.) Thus we become acquainted with 
_ characters, by hearing their faults publiſhed by their re- 
vilers. | 

44 A blind wound.) i. e. You 2 wickedneſs, which is 
concealed from the eyes of the world, but yet wounds your con- 
ſcience ;z guilt lurks within, and wounds you inwardly. 

44—5. A belt—eovers it.] Metaph. from the practice of the 

ladiators, who, when they received a wound, covered it with 
the broad belt which they wore, in order to keep it from the eyes 
of the ſpectators. Thus Nero, by the greatneſs of his power, 
and by the ſplendor of his appearance and ſituation (here meant 
by the figure of a broad belt of gold) covered his iniquities from 
the — of the laws, and from the obſervation of the 

ople. . 

795 Cheat and deceive, fc.) Impoſe upon others, and de- 
ceive your own feelings, as much as you pleaſe, that is, if you 
find it poſſible ſo to do. 

| h Cheat. 
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« Five ſtrong wreſtlers, you can never ſucceed, 

« Welaſh, and in our turn we expoſe our legs to arrows. 
Thus we live—thus we know—under your bowels 

« You have a blind wound: but a belt with broad gold 
“Covers it: as you pleaſe, cheat—and deceive your 


« nerves, „ 

&« If you can.” —< When the neighbourhood ſays I am ex- 
c cellent, 

« Shall I not believe it?“ - If money being ſeen, O 
« wicked man, you are pale— 

If you do whatever your Juſt prompts you to 

If, cautious, you ſcourge the puteal with many a wale, 


——— Cheat.) Da verba. See before, note, Sat. iii. I. 19. 

—— Nerves.) Nervos.— The nerves are the organs of ſen- 
ſation, 

46. If you can.] i. e. But this you cannot do. 

* When the neighbourhood ſays, Sc.] Theſe are the 
—_— of Alchibiades (i. e. Nero)—in anſwer to what has been 
aid, 

« All the world,” ſays he, © ſpeak of my excellence as a 
© man, and as a prince, and would you not have me believe 
„ what they ſay ?” | 

47. If money, c.] Socrates (i. e. Perſius) anſwers “ In- 
« ftead of taking the idea of your own character from the flat- 
« teries of the populace, examine yourſelf ; and if you find that 
« you grow pale, as it were, at the very ſight of money, from an 
« envious and covetous deſire after it—if you give the reins to 
*« your abominable Juſts—if you are committing robberies, mur- 
& ders, and other acts of cruelty, in the ſtreets, cautious to ſecure 
« yourſelf by taking guards with you in vain,” &c. Pa- 
teal (from puteus, a well). When lightning fell in any place, 
the old Romans covered the place over, like a public well ; and 
ſuch a place they properly called puteal, There was one in 
the Roman forum, and near it was the tribunal of the prætor. 
This was the ſcene of many of Nero's nightly frolicks, who was 
a kind of Mohock in his diverſions, and committed numberleſs 
enormities, even murders and robberies, diſguiſed in the habit of 
a ſlave ; but, at laſt, having been ſoundly beaten, he grew cau- 
tious, and went attended by gladiators. It is to this Perſius 
here alludes. And Nero might well be called the ſcourge of 
every place where he tranſacted ſuch enormities, and be ſaid to 
leave many marks and wales behind him in thoſe places which 
were the — of his flagitious practices. 
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| 50 
Nequicquam populo bibulas donaveris aures. 


Reſpue quod non es: tollat ſua munera cerdo : 
Tecum habita, & noris quam fit tibi curta ſupellex. 


50. In wain, c.] It will be of very little uſe to you to let 
your ears imbibe the applauſe and flattery of the mob (ſee be- 
fore |, +5), which ears of yours are as prone to this as a ſponge 
to ſoak in water. 

If your own conſcience accuſes you of what I have above ſpo- 
ken of, the applauſes, which you know yourſelf to be utterly un- 
deſerving of, can give you but little comfort—nor can they make 
you better than you are, 

51. Reje#t what yen are not.] Perſius concludes this Satire 
with two lines of ſalutary advice to Nero | 

Reject, put away from you, what does not belong to you—lay 
aſide the feigned character under which you appear. 

—— Let the cobler, fc.) Cerdo—put here for the lower 
people in general. See Juv. Sat. iv. |. 153—4q. d. Give 
them back the preſents which they make you of adulation and 

« applauſe ; let them carry them away, and keep them to _ 
ſelves, 
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&« In vain ſhall you give your ſoaking ears to the rabble. 50 

« Reject what you are not—Let the cobler take away his 
« gifts: 

« Dwell with yourſelf, and you will know how ſhort your 
« houſehold ſtuff is.” 


«« ſelves, or beſtow them elſewhere—have nothing to do with 
« them.” | 

52. Dwell with yourſelf. } i. e. Retire into thyſelf, let thine 
own breaſt be the abode of o conftant thoughts. 

—— Your houſehold fluff He.] You will then find out how 
poorly furniſhed you are within, now ſhort your abilities, and 
how little fitted for the arduous taſk of government, or indeed 
for the purpoſes of civil ſociety. 

Metaph. from the furniture of an houſe—here applied to 
thoſe qualities of the mind which are neceſſary to furniſh and 
adorn it, for the purpoſes of civil and ſocial life 
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AR GUM EN x. 


This Satire is Juſtly efleemed the beſt of the ſix.— It conſiſts of 
three parts : in the firſt of which the Poet highly praiſes 
Anneus Cornutus, who had been his preceptor, and recom- 
mends other young men to his care.—1n the ſecond part, he 
blames the idleneſs and floth of young men, and exhorts them 
to follow after the liberty and enfranchiſememt of the mind. — 


PersWvs.N FJ ATIBUS hic mos eſt, centum ſibi poſcere 
voces, 
Centum ora, & linguas optare in carmina centum: 
Fabula ſeu mceſto ponatur hianda tragcedo, 
Vulnera ſeu Parthi ducentis ab inguine ferrum. 
CorxuTus. Quorſum bæc? aut quantas robuſti car- 


minis offas 5 


Line 1. A cuſtom, &c] Of epic — and ſometimes of ora- 
tors, to adopt this idea. 
Hom. II. ii. for inſtance— 


'sT u p06 Fence prev Y eee, Fore Is Fopentt hy. 
So Virg. Geor, ii. I. 43; and En. vi. I. 625. 
Non mihi ſi centum linguæ ſint, oraque centum. 


And, Quint. ad fin. Decl. vi.— Univerſorum vatum, ſcrip- 
torumque ora conſentiant, vincet tamen res iſta mille linguas, 
&c. 

An hundred woices.] Alluding perhaps to the reſponſes 
of the Sibyl—Virg. En. vi. 43—4. 


Aditus centum, oftia centum 
Unde ruunt totidem voces reſponſa Sibyllæ. 


2. For verſes.) i. e. That, when they compoſe their verſes, 
their 
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Thirdly, he ſhews wherein true liberty conſiſts, and aſſerts 
that doctrine of the Stoics, that cc 4 ; wiſe man only is free; 
and that a flavery to vice is the moſt miſerabie of all. : 
The Satire begins in the form of a dialogue between Per- 
ſous and Cornutus, 


PERSIUS, HIS is a cuſtom with poets, to aſk for 
| themſelves an hundred voices, 

And to wiſh for an hundred mouths, and an hundred tongues 
for their verſes: | 

Whether a fable be propoſed to be bawled out by the fad 
tragedian ; | 

Or the wounds of a Parthian drawing the ſword from his 
groin. 


Coxxurus. Wherefore theſe things? © or how great 
pieces of robuſt verſe 5 


heir ſtyle and language might be amplißed and extended, ade- 
5 the — and variety of their ſubjects. 
| bether a fable} The ſubject or ſtory on which they 
write is called the fable. 

—— Bawled out, Fc.) i. e. Whether they write tragedy, to 
be acted on the ſtage. Comp. Juv. Sat. vi. I. 635. 


Grande Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu. 


4. Or the wound: of a Parthian. fc.) Or write an epic poem 
on the wars of the Romans with the Parthians, in which the lat- 
ter were overeome, 

Aut labentis equo deſcribere vulnera Parthi. 
Hor. SAT, 1. Lib. ii. l. TX 


5. CoxenurTus. Wherefore theſe things} Quorsim—to what 
| end, 
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Ingeris, ut par ſit centeno gutture niti ? 

Grande locuturi, nebulas Helicone legunto : 

Si quibus aut Prognes, aut fi quibus olla Thyeſtæ 

Fervebit, ſæpe inſulſo coenanda Glyconi, 

Tu neque anhelanti, coquitur dum maſſa camino, 10 
Folle premis ventos: nec, clauſo murmure raucus, 

Neſcio quid tecum grave cornicaris ineptè: 

Nec ſcloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas. 

Verba togz ſequeris, junctura callidus acri, 


end, papa or intent, do you mention theſe things, as if you 
were wiſhing them for yourſelf? | 

5. How great pieces, &c.] Metaph. from a perſon who 
puts large lumps or pieces of meat into his mouth, big enough to 
require a number of throats to ſwallow them. 

. d. What great and huge heroics art thou ſetting about, 
which thou canſt think equal to ſuch a wiſh, in order to enable 
thee to do them juſtice ? vv 

7. Gather clouds in Helicon.) Let them go to Mount Helicon 
(ſee ante, the Prologue, |. 1, note) and there gather up the miſts 
which hang over the ſacred top, and which teem, no doubt, with 

ical rapture. | | 

8. The pot of Progne, Sc.] i. e. If any ſhall have his imagi- 
nation warmed with the feaſts of Pregne and Thyeſtes, ſo as to 
write upon them. 

Progne was the wife of Tereus, king of Thrace : Tereus fell 
in love with Philomela, ſiſter to Progne, raviſhed her, and cut 
out her tongue. In revenge Progne killed Itys, her own ſon by 
Tereus, and ſerved him up at a feaſt to be eaten by his father. 
Thye/les.) Atreus, king of Mycenz, baniſhed his bro- 
ther Thyeſtes, for defiling his wife Arope : afterwards, recal- 
ing him, invited him to a banquet, ordered the children he had 
by her to be dreſſed and ſet before him on a table. 

9. Often to be ſupped on by ſooliſb Glycon.] He was ſome 
wretched tragedian of thoſe times, who aRed the parts of Te- 
reus and Thyeſtes, and, accordingly, repreſented both of them 
as eating their children. ä | 

9. Thou neither, while the maſs, c.] Metaph, from ſmiths 
heating iron in furnaces, where the fire is kept up to a great 
heat by the blowing with bellows, in order to render the iron 
ductile, and eaſily Led into what ſhape they pleaſe, 


d. You, ſays Cornutus, are not forging in your brain hard 
and difficult ſubjects, and blowing up your imagination, to form 
them into ſublime poems. See Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. I. 19—21. 

11. Nor hoarſe, &c,) Nor do you fooliſhly prate, like — 
| hoarſe 
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Doſt thou thruſt in, that it ſhould be meet to ſtrive with an 
hundred throats ? 

Let thoſe*who are about to ſpeak ſomething great, gather 

clwouds in Helicon, 

If to any either the pot of Progne, or if to any that of 
Thyeſtes | 

Shall be hot, often to be ſupped on by fooliſh Glycon. 

Thou neither, while the maſs is heated in the furnace, 10 

Preſſeſt the wind with breathing bellows ; nor hoarſe, with 
cloſe murmur, ; 

Fooliſhly croakeſt I know not what weighty matter with 
thyſelf: 8 

Nor intendeſt to break thy tumid cheeks with a puff. 


You follow the words of the gown, cunning in ſharp com- 


poſition, 


hoarſe croaking of a crow, with an inward kind of murmur to 
yourſelf, as if you were muttering ſomething you think very 
grand and noble. See Sat. iii, |. 81, and note. | 

13. Tumid cheeks, c.] Scloppus is a ſound made with 
puffing the cheeks, and then forcing the air out ſuddenly by 
{triking them together with the hands. 

q. d. Nor do you, when you repeat your verſes, appear as if 
you were making a noiſe like that of cheeks puffed up almoſt to 
burſting, and then ſuddenly ſtriking together, like the ſwelling 
_ bombaſt method of elocution uſed by the fuſtian poets of our 

ay. 

Cornutus praiſes Perſius in a threefold view. t. As not heat- 
ing his imagination with high and difficult ſubjects. 2. As not 
affe ding to be meditating and murmuring within himſelf, as it 
he would be thought to be producing ſome great performance. 
3. As inthe repetition of his verſes avoiding all bombaſtic ut- 
terance 

14. Words of (be govon.] Toga is often uſed to ſignify peace — 
Cedant arma togæ. Cic.— for, in time of peace, the Romans 
wore only the toga, or gown; in time of war, the toga was 
thrown aſide for the ſagum, or ſoldier's cloak. 

Cornutus here means to ſay, that Petſius did not write of wars 
and bloodſhed, but confined himſelf to ſubjects of common life, 
ſuch as paſſed daily among the people, aud made uſe of plain 
words ſuited to his matter. 

—— Cunning in ſharp com beſetian.] Acute and ingenious in 

ä ancet 


Us 
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Ore teres modico: pallentes radere mores 15 
Doctus, & ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 
Hinc trahe quæ dicas: menſaſque relinque Myeenis 
Cum capite & pedibus; plebeiaque prandia noris. 

Pers. Non equidem hoc ſtudeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fumo. 20 
Secreti loquimur : tibi nunc, hortante camcena, 


a neat compoſition of verſe. Metaph. from thoſe who work in 


marble, who ſo exactly join their pieces together, and polith 
them ſo neatly, that the joints can't be perceived. See Sat. i, 


I. 64, note. 
15. Smooth with moderate language.) Teres ſgnifes ſmooth, 


even; alſo accurate, exact. Modico ore—with a moderate, 


modeſt language, or ſtyle of writing, neither riſing above, nor 
ſinking below the ſubject, nor flying out into that extravagance 
of expreſſion, ſo much then in vogue. See Sat. i. I. 98— 102. 
To laſh,) Radere, lit. ſignifies to ſcratch, or fcrape up, 
or rub againſt ; here, by meton, to laſh or chaſtize, When a 
ſatiriſt does this effectually, the guilty turn pale at his reproof : 
for paleneſs is the effe of fear; and fear, of conſcious guilt, 
Hence, Hor. Epiſt. i. Lib. i. 1. 60—1, | 


Hic murus aheneus eſto 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 


— Vicious manners.) Pallentes mores—lit, manners turn- 
ing pale—the effe& for the cauſe. Meton. See the laſt note. 

16. Mark a crime with ingenuous ſport.] Defigere—metaph. 
from fixing a dagger, or critical mark, againſt any word or ſen- 


- tence, either to be corrected as faulty, or ſtruck out as ſuperflu- 


ous. This the Greeks called asu, 5:7ur, compungere, confo- 
dere, or the like, 

So Perſius is ſaid to ſtigmatize, or mark down, a crime with 
ingenuous ſport—i. e. with well-bred raillery, in order to its 
correction; to fix a mark againſt it. 

u.—If this be not going rather too far with regard to Per- 
fius, who ſeems not much inclined to politeneſs, with reſpe& to 


+ thoſe whom he ſatirizes, but-rather treats them with ſeverity and 


roughneſs ? 

Horace indeed deſerved ſuch an account to be given of him. 
Comp. Sat. i. I. 116—18. 

John Hanvil, a monk of St. Alban's, about the year 1190, 
thus writes on the different merits of Horace and Perſius— 


Perſius in pelago Flacci decurrit, & audet 
Mendicaſſe ſtylum Satire, ſerraque cruentus 
Rodit, & ignorat polientem pectora limam. 


17. Hence 
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Smooth with moderate language, to laſh vicious manners 15 

Skilled, and to mark a crime with ingenuous ſport. 

Hence draw what you may ſay: and leave the tables at 
Mycenz, 

With the head and feet, and know plebeian dinners. 

PERs. I do not indeed defire this, that with empty tri- 

fles my 

Page ſhould ſwell, fit to give weight to ſmoke, 20 

Secret we ſpeak : to you now, the Muſe exhorting, 


17. Hence draw, c.] From hence, i. e. from the vices of 
mankind, ſelect the ſubje&s of your writings. 
; Leave the tables, fc] Leave the tragical banquet of 
Thyeſtes at Mycenz for others to write on—trouble not your- 
ſelf about ſuch ſubjects. 


18. With the head and feet.] Atreus reſerved the heads, feet, 


and hands of the children; which after ſupper he ſhewed to his 
brother Thyeſtes, that he might know whole fleſh he had been 
ſeaſting upon. Is 
Know plebeian dinners.) Acquaint yourſelf only with 
the enormities that paſs in common life —nôris -quafi, fac 
noſcas—let theſe be your food for ſatire. 

19. 1 do not defire this.) Perſius here anſwers his preceptor 


Cornutus, and tells him, that he does not want an hundred 


- tongues and voices, in order to be writing vain and highflown 
poems; but that he might daily expreſs Cornutus's worth, and 
his ſenſe of it, 

Studeo ſignifies literally to ſtudy, but alſo to apply the mind 
to, to care for a thing, to mind, to defire it. 

Empty trifles.] Bullatis (from bulla, a bubble of water) 
nugis—by met. ſwelling lines, lofty words, without ſenſe, empty 
expreſſions. ArinsW. 

20. Fit to give weight to ſmoke.) i. e. Fit for nothing elſe but 
to give an air of e W and importance to trifles, which, in 
reality, have no more ſubſtance in them than ſmoke. —Nugis ad- 
dere pondus. Hor. Epiſt. Lib. i. Epiſt. xix. I. 42. 

21. Secret we ſpeak.) You and |, Cornutus, are not now 
ſpeaking to the multitude, but to each other in private, and 
therefore I will diſcloſe the ſentiments of my heart. . 
The Muſic exhorting.] My Muſe prompting and leading 
me to an ample diſcloſure of my thoughts, and to reveal how - 
great a ſhare you have in my affections— to do this, is a plea- 


ſure to myſelf. 
25+ What 


- 


* 
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Excutienda damus præcordia: quantaque noſtræ 
Pars tua fit, Cornute, animz, tibi (dulcis amice) 
Oſtendiſſe juvat.. Pulſa, dignoſcere cautus 
Quid ſolidum crepet, & pictæ tectoria linguæ. 25 
His ego centenas auſim depoſcere voces: 
Ut quantum mihi te ſinuoſo in pectore fixi, .. 
Voce traham pura: totumque hoc verba reſignent, 
Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra. 
Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſlit, 30 
Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites; totaque impune Suburra 


25. What founds ſolid.] Try and examine me, knock at my 
breaſt ; if you wiſhto know whether I am ſincere or not, hear how 
that ſounds — Metaphor, from firiking earthen veſſels with the 
knuckle, in order to try, by the found, whether they were ſolid 
or cracked. See Sat. iii I. 24. 22, and note, 

—— The coverings, &c.) Tecorium—the plaſter, parger, 
or rough caſt of a wall, which conceals it: hence diſſimulation. 
flattery, which cover the real ſentiments of the heart. Sce 
Matt. xxiii. 27. 

Painted tongue.) Pictæ linguæ —i. e. a tongue adorned 
and garniſhed with diſſimulation - varniſhed over with falſehood. 

26. For theſe things.] i. e. Properly to diſcloſe my friendſhip 
and gratitude to you, by drawing forth and uttering what I feel 
for you, whom I have fixed within the moſt intimate receſſes of 
my breaſt, See Alxs w. Sinuoſus, Ne 4. This fenſe of the word 
ſeems metaphorical, and to be taken from what hath many turn- 
ings and windings, and ſo difficult to find or trace out. 

28. With pure voice.] With the utmolt ſincerity, pure from 
all guile. | 


Words may unſcal.] Reſigno is to open what is ſealed, 
to unſeal : hente, met. to diſcover and declare. 
29. Not to be told.) Not fully to be expreſſed. _ 

In my ſtcret inwards.) In the ſecret receſſes of my 
heart and mind. Comp. Sat. i. I. 47. | 

30. The guardian purple. ] I he habit worne by younger no- 
blemen was edged about with a border of purple; an ornament 
which had the repute of being ſacred, and was therefore aſhgned 
to children as a ſort of preſervative, Hence Perſius calls it 
cuſtos purpura. | 
Fearſul.] Which protected me when a child, and when 
I was under the fear and awe of a ſevere maſter. Pavidum ty- 


ronem. Juy. xvi. I. 3. 
30. Tielded, 
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I give my heart to be ſearched, and how great a part 
Of my ſoul, Cornutus, is yours, to you, my gentle friend, 
It pleaſes me to have thewn : knock, careful to diſcern 
What may ſound ſolid, and the coverings of a painted 
; tongue. 25 
For theſe things I would dare to require an hundred voices, 
That, how much I have fixed you in my inmoſt breaſt, 
I may draw forth with pure voice: and all this, words may 
unſeal, 
Which lies hid, not to be told, in my ſecret inwards. 
When firſt to fearful me the guardian purple yielded, 30 
And the bulla preſented to the girt Lares hung up: 
When kind companions, and, with impunity, in the whole 
Suburra 


30. Tielded] Reſigned its charge, and gave place to the 
toꝑa virilis, or manly gown, About the age of ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen they laid aſide the prætexta, and, put on the toga virilis, 
and were ranked with men. 

31 And the bulla,] This was another ornament worne by chil- 

dren: it was worne hanging from the neck, or about the 
breaſt, and was made in the ſhape of an heart, and hollow within. 
"this they left off with the ptztexra, and conſecrated to the 
honſehold gods, and hung up in honour to them. See Ant, 
Univ Hiſt. vol. xi. p. 289. note S. 
The girt Lares.] The images of the Lares, or houſe- 
hold gods, were deſcribed in a ſort of military habit, which hung 
on the left ſhoulder, with a lappet fetched under the other arm, 
brought over the breaſt, and tied in a knot, The idea of this. 
dreſs was firſt taken from the Gabini, and called CinQus Gabi- 
nus See Ainsw. Gabinus ; and Virg. En. vii. 612, and Ser- 
vius's nore there. 

32 Kind companions.} A ſet of young fellows, who were my 
companions, and ready to join in any ſcheme of debauchery with 
me. I cannot think that comites, here, is to be underſtood of 
« his ſchool-maiters, or pꝰdagogues, who now no longer treated 
&« him with ſeverity.” ie was now a man, and had done with 
theſe.— Of ſuch a on: Horace ſays — 


Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, &c. 
De Art, Poet, I. 161.—65,. 


And ſee Kennett, Antiq. p. 311, edit. 5. 1713. 
| 32. [a 
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Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo : 

Cumque iter ambiguum eſt ; &, vitz neſcius, error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes ; 35 
Me tibi ſuppoſui. Teneros tu ſuſcipis annos, 

Socratico, Cornute, ſinu. Tunc fallere ſolers, 


Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores 
Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat; 


32. In the whole Suburra.] This was a famous and populous 
ſtreet in Rome, where were numbers of brothels, the harlots 
from which walked out by night, to the great miſchief of young 
men. Here, ſays Perſius, I could ramble as I pleafed, and fix 
my eyes where I pleaſed, and had nobody to call me to account 
or punith me for it Jov. Sat. iii J. 5. 

33. The white ſbield, fc.) When the young men put on the 
toga virilis, they were preſented with a white ſhield ; that is to 
ſay, a ſhield with no engraving, device, or writing upon it, but 
quite blank. This ſhield was a token that they were now grown 
up, and fit for war. Its being blank, ſignified their not having 
yet atchieved any warlike action worthy to be deſcribed, or re- 
corded, upon it by a device. | 

So Virg. An, ix. I. 548. 

Enſe levis nudo, parmãque inglorius alba. 


When this ſhield was a paſſport to me, ſays Perſius, to go 
where I pleaſed, without being moleſted by my old maſters. 

34. When the journey is doubtful.) When the mind of a young 
man 1s doubting what road of life to take, like a traveller who 
comes to where two ways meet, and can hardly determine which 
to purſue. 
And error.) So apt to beſet young minds, and fo eaſily 
to miſlead them. 

- [gnorant of life.) Of the beſt purpoſes and ends of life, 
and wholly unknowing and ignorant of the world. 

35. Parts aſunder trembling minds.) Divides the young and 
inexperienced minds of young men, fearing and trembling be- 
tween the choice of good and evil, now on this fide, now on 


that. 

Branching croſs-<vays.] Compitum is a place where 
two or more ways meet.— The poet here alludes to the Pytha- 
gorean letter V. See Sat. iii. I. 56, note 

36. I put myſelf under you. Under your care and inſtruction. 
36—7. You undertake, c.] You admitted me under your 
diſcipline, in order to ſeaſon my mind with the moral N 


. | phy 
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Now the white ſhield permitted me to have thrown about 

my eyes, 4 | 
And when the journey is doubtful, and error, ignorant of life, 
Parts aſunder trembling minds into the branching croſs- 

ways, : | 35 
I put myſelf under you: you undertake my tender years, 
Cornutus, with Socratic boſom. Then, dextrous to de- 

ceive, | | | 
The applied rule rectifies my depraved morals, 


And my mind is preſſed by reaſon, and labours to be over- 
come, | 


phy of the Stoics : you not only received me as a pupil, but 
took me to your boſom with the affection of a parent. 

Antiſthenes, the maſter of Diogenes, was a diſciple of So- 
crates ; Diogenes taught Crates the Theban, who taught Zeno 
the founder of the Stoic ſchool: ſo that the Stoic dogmas might 
be ſaid to be derived, originally, from Socrates, as from the 
fountain-head. a 

37. Dextrous to deceive, Ic. ] The application of your doc- 
trine to my morals, which were depraved, and warped from the 
ſtrait rule of right, firſt diſcovered this to me, and then corrected 
it; but this you did with ſo much- ſkill and addreſs, that I grew 
almoſt inſenſibly reformed : ſo gradually were the ſeverities of 
your diſcipline diſcovered to me, that I was happily cheated, as 
it were, into reformation z/ whereas, had you at firſt acquainted 
me with the whole at once, I probably had rejected it, not only 
as diſpleaſing, but as unattainable by one who thought as I then 
did. | 

38. Applied rule.) Metaph. from mechanics, who, by a rule 
applied to the fide of any thing, diſcover its being warped from 
a ſtrait line, and ſet it right. 

— Refrifies ) Lit. extends. Metaph. from ſtraitening a 
twifted or entangled cord, by extending or ſtretching it out. 
Intortos, lit. twiſted, entangled. | 

39. My mind is preſſed by reaſon, &c.] My mind and all its 
faculties were ſo overpowered by the conviction of reaſon, that it 
ſtrove to coincide with what I heard from you, and to be con- 
quered by your wiſdom. 

- —— Labours, c.] The word laborat denotes the difficul- 
ties which lie in the way of young minds to yield to inſtruction, 
and to ſubdue and correct their vicious habits and iaclinations. 


I 49. 
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Artificemque tuo dncit ſub pollice vultum. 40 
Tecum, etenim, longos memini conſumere ſoles; 
Et, tecum, primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimus ambo; 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria menſa. 
Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum fœdere certo 45 
Confentire dies, & ab uno fidere duci, 
Noſtra, vel, æquali ſuſpendit tempora Libra 
Parca tenax veri ; feu, nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum 


40. And draws, &c.| Metaph. from an artiſt who draws 
forth, or forms, figures with his fingers, out of wax or clay.— 
Ducere is a word peculiar to the making ſtatues in marble alfo. 


—— Vivos dueent de marmore yultus, a vi. 848. 
— An artificial countenance.) Artificem—hypallage, for 
artifici pollice. The ſenſe is—My mind, by thee gently and 
wiſely wrought upon, put on that and appearance which 
you wiſhe& it ſhould, The like thought occurs, Juv, Sat. yi, 


237. 


Enxigite ut mores tenetos ceu pollice ducat, 
Ut 5 quis cera vultum facit 
41. Conſume long ſuns.) To have paſſed many long days 


ſoles, for dies. Meton. 


—— Szpe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere ſoles. 
VII. Ecl. ix. I. 51—2. 


42. To pluck the firſt nights, c.] Decerpere —metaph. 
from plucking fruit. The firſt nights—the firſt part or begin- 
ning of nights; we plucked, i. e. we took away from the hours 
of feaſting.—q. d. Inſtead of ſupping at an early hour, and 
being long at table, we ſpent the firſt part of the evening in 
philoſophical converſe, thus abridging the time of ſeaſting for 
the ſake of improvement. 


Of the night 
Have borrow'd the firſt hours, feaſting with thee 
On the choice dainties of philoſophy. Horvpav. 


43. One work at refl, Fc.) We, both of us, diſpoſed and 
divided our hours of ſtudy, and our hours of reſt and refreſhment, 
in a like manner together, 

44. And relax ſerious things] Relaxed our minds from 

ſtudy. 
ä 44. A 


„ * 
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And craws, under your thumb, an artificialcountenance. 40 
For I remember to conſume with you long ſuns, 

And with you to pluck the firſt nights from feaſts. 

One work and reſt we both diſpoſe together, 

And relax ſerious things with a modeſt table. 

Do not indeed doubt this, that, in a certain agreement, 45 
The days of both conſent, and are derived from one ſtar. 
Fate, tenacious of truth, either ſuſpended our times 
With equal Libra; or the hour, framed for the faithful, 
Divides to the twins the concordant fates of both; 


44. A modeſt table] With innocent mirth, as we fat at table, 
and with frugal meals. 

45. Do not doubt this, Ec.) Beyond a doubt, this ſtrict union 
of our minds muſt be derived from an agreement in the time of 
our nativity, being born under the ſame ſtar. 

So Hor. Lib. ii. Ode xvii. l. 21—2. 


Utrumque noſtrum incredibili modo 
Conſentit aftrum. 


The antients thought that the minds of men. were greatly in- 
fluenced by the planet which preſided at their birth; and that 
thoſe who were born under the ſame : planet, had the ſame diſpo- 
ſitions and inclinations. 

47. Fate, tenacious of truth.) Unerring fate, as we fag: 
Suſpended our times.) Metaph. from hanging things on 
the beam of a balance, in order to weigh them. 

Fate weighed, with equal balance, our times, when Libra had 
the aſcendancy, 

48. With equal Libra.) A conſtellation into which the ſun 
enters about the twentieth of September, deſcribed by a pair of 
ſcales, the emblem of equity and juſtice. 


Felix æquatæ genitus ſub pondere Libre. 
= Maxisz. Lib. v. 


Seu Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 

Formidoloſus, pras violentior 

Natalis horz, &c 

Hos. Lib. ii. Ode xvii. I. 19—22. 
— Framed for the faithful] The particular hour which 
preſides over the faithfulneſs of friendthip. 
49. Divides to the twins, c.] The Gemini, another { con- 

ſtel lation repreſented by two twin - children, under which who- 


1 2 ſoeret 


s 
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Saturnumque gravem noſtro Jove frangimus und. 5⁰ 

Neſcio quod, certè eſt quod me tibi temperat, aſtrum. 
Mille hominum ſpecies, & rerum diſcolor uſus: 

Velle ſuum, cuique eſt; nec voto vivitur uno. 

Mercibus hic Italis mutat, ſub ſole recenti, 


Rugoſum piper, & pallentis grana cumini: 55 
Hic, ſatur, irriguo mavult turgeſcere ſomno; 
Hic campo indulget: hunc alea decoquit : ille f 


Inv enerem putret. Sed cum lapidoſa chiragra 


ſoever were born, were ſuppoſed by the aſtrologers to conſent 
very exactly, in their affections and purſuits, 


Magnus erit Geminis amor & concordia duplex. 
Maniz. Lib. ii. 
50. Break, c.] Frangere and temperare were nſed by the 
aſtrologers, when the malignant aſpect of one ſtar was corrected, 
and its influence prevented, by the power of ſome other propi- 
tious and benign planet. 


Hence that aſtrological axiom—Quicquid ligat Saturnus, 
ſolvit Jupiter. 

The planet Satyrn was reckoned to have a malign aſpect; the 
planet Jupiter a mild and favourable one, and to counteract the 
former. 

| xe Jovis i impio 
Tutela Saturno, refulgens 
Eripuit. Hox. Ode xvii. Lib. ii. I. 22—24. 


51. I know not, c.] I won't take upon me to be certain 
what ſtar it was; but that it proceeds from the influence of ſome 
friendly ſtar or other, which preſided at our natal hour, that we 
are one in heart and ſentiment, I am very clear. 


Tempero literally ſignifies to temper, mix or mingle toge- 
ther. 


52. There are a thouſand ſpecies, We.) i. e. Different kinds of 
men, as to their diſpoſitions and purſuits. 
Different uſe, He.] Dilcolor—literally, of a different 
colour Their uſe of what they poſſeſs differs as much as one 
colour from another : ſome (as it follows in the next lines) from 
avarice, trade to increaſe their ſtore ; others, through luxury 
and extravagance, ſquander it away. 


53. Has his will.) Velle, 1. e. voluntas. Vivitur, imperl 
See Sat. iii. 20, note. | 
54. The recent fo. J In the Eaſt, where the ſun firſt appears. 
Changes, Fc.) Sails to the Eaſt Indies, where he barters 
the. produce of Italy for the produce of the Eaſt, 
55. Wrinkled 
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And we together break grievousSaturn with our Jupiter. 50 

I know not what ſtar it is certainly which tempers me with 
you. | ; 

There are a thouſand ſpecies of men, and a different uſe 

of things ; | | 

Every one has his will, nor do they live with one wiſh. 

'This man, for Italian merchandizes under the recent ſun, 

Changes the wrinkled pepper, and grains of pale cumin: 55 

Another, ſated, had rather ſwell up with moiſt fleep : 


Another indulges in the field; another the die conſumes ; 


another | 
Is rotten tor Venus: but when the ſtony gout 


55. Wrinkled pepper.) When pepper is gathered, and dried 
in the ſun, the coat or outſide ſhrivels up into wrinkles. _ 

—— Pale cumin.) The ſeed of an herb, which being infuſed 
in wine, or other liquor, . cauſes a paleneſs in thoſe who drink it: 
it comes from Æthiopia. Probably it ſtands here for any Orien- 
tal aromatics. | 

Hor. Epiſt. xix. Lib. 1. I. 17—8, ſpeaks of his imitators. 

| —  Quod ſi 
Pallerem caſu, biberent exangue cuminum. 
56. Sated.] Satur—that has his belly full—glutted with 
eating and drinking. 

— Swell up.] With fat. | 
— Moift ſleep.) Irriguus ſignifies wet, moiſt, watered; 
alſo, that watereth. Here, metaph. from watering one by 
which they increaſe and grow. So ſleep is to thoſe who eat 
much, and ſleep much; it makes them grow, and increaſe in 
bulk. 

57. ſndulges in the field.) In the ſports and exerciſes of the 
Campus Martius. Or perhaps field-{ports may be underſtood. 
Comp. Hor. Ode i. I. 3—6, and I. 25—8. 

— The die conſumes.) 1s ruined by gaming. Decoquit— 
metaph. from boiling away liquors over a fire. So the gameſter, 
by continual play, conſumes his ſubſtance. 

58. For Yenus.] i. e. Ruins his health—is in a manner rotten 
— by continnal acts of lewdneſs and debauchery. Putris means 
alſo wanton, laſcivious. | 


Omnes in Damalim putres deponent oculos. 
Hos. Lib. i. Ode xxxvi, I. 17, 18. 


58: The 
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Fregerit articulos, veteris ramalia fagi ; 
Tunc craſſos tranſiſſe dies, lucemque paluſtrem, bo 
Et fibi jam ſeri vitam ingemuere relictam. 
At te nocturnis juvat impalleſcere chartis, 
Cultor enim juvenum, purgatas inſeris aures 
Fruge Cleanthea. Petite hinc, juveneſque ſeneſque, 
Finem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canis, 56 
© Cras hoc fiet.” Idem cras fiet. Quid ! quaſi mangnum 


58. The flony gout. ] So called from its breeding chalk- ſtones 
in the joints, when long afflicted with it. 

59 Broken his joints. ] Deſtroyed the uſe of them as much 
as if they had been broken, and are ſo to all appearance. 

w— The branches, &c ] Ramalia—ſeared or dead boughs 
cut from a tree, which may be looked upon, from their withered 
and uſeleſs appearance, as very ſtrong emblems of a gouty man's 
limbs, the joints of which are uſeleſs, and the fleſh withered 
away—(ſee Sat. i. 97.)—ſo that they appear like the dead 
branches of an old decayed beech-tree. | p 

60. Greſs days.) Craſſos the days which they have ſpent in 
groſs ſenſuality, as well as in thick mental darkneſs and error. 

— Gloomy light.) Paluftrem—metapb from the fogs which 
ariſe in marſhes and fenny places, which obſcure the light, and 
involve thoſe who live in, or near them, in unwholefome miſts. 
uch is the ſituation of thoſe, whoſe way of life is not only 
attended with ignorance and error, but with injury to their health, 
and with ruin of their comfort. 

G1. Late bewwailed.] Too late for remedy. 

— The life now left, c.] They not only bemoan them- 
ſelves, at the recollection of their paſt miſpent life, but the por- 
tion of life which now remains, 0 imbittered by remorſe, 
pain, and diſeaſe, becomes a grief and burthen. | 

62. Grow pale, Fc.) Your delight, O Cornutus, is to paſs 
the time, when others ſleep, in hard ſtudy, which brings a pale- 
* on your cquntenance. See Sat. i. I. 124; and Sat. iii. 

. 85. 
63. A cultivator of youths. ] Cultor — metaph. from colo, to 
till or cultivate the ground. | "7 

q. d. As the buſbandman tills or cultivates the ground, and 
prepares it to receive ſeed, and to bring forth fruit—fo do = 
hen prepare youthful minds to receive and bring forth 
wiſdom. 


You ſow their purged ears.) The metaphor is ſtill car- 
ried on; as the huſbandman caſts the ſeed into the ground which 
be has prepared and cleaned, by tillage, from weeds—fſo do yu 

ow 
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Has broken his joints, the branches of the beech, 
Then, that their groſs days have paſſed away, and the 
gloomy light, 60 
And they have late bewailed, the life now left to them. 
But it delights you to grow pale with nightly papers, 
For, a cultivator of youths, you ſow their purged ears, 
With Cleanthean corn. Hence ſeek, ye young and old, 
A certain end to the mind, and ſtores for miſerable grey 
hair s. 65 
« To-morrow this ſhall be done” —« the ſame will be 
« done to- morrow”—* what |! 


ſow the doctrines of moral philoſophy, which were taught by 
Cleanthes, the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Zeno, in the ears of your 


pupils, after having purged away thoſe errors, falſehoods, and 


prejudices, with which they were at firſt poſſeſſed, by your wiſe 
and well-applied inſtruction. You firſt teach them to avoid vice 
and error, and then to embrace and follow truth and virtue. 

Virtus eſt vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima 

Stultitia caruiſſe. Honk. Lib. i. Epiſt. i. I. 41—2. 

64. Hence ſeek, c.] Perſius here invites both young and 

old to ſeek for wiſdom from the Stoic philoſophy, as taught by 
his friend and preceptor Cornutus ; that, thereby, they might 
find ſome certain and fixed end, to which their views might be 
directed, and no longer fluctuate in the uncertainty of error. 


Certum voto pete ſinem. 
Hon. Epiſt. Lib. i. Ep. ii. I. 56. 
65. Stores, Cc.] Viatica, literally, are ſtores, 1 
things neceſſary for a journey; as money, victuals, Oc. 
The poet here adviſes their learning philoſophy, that their 
minds might be furniſhed with what would ſuffice to ſupport 
them throygh the journey of life, and more particularly through 


the latter part of it, when under the miſeries and infirmities of 


old age. 

66. & To-morrow, c] Perſius here introduces ſome idle 
young man, as if ſaying—* To be ſure you adviſe very rightly, 
* but give me a little time—to-morrow”” (q. d. ſome time 
hence) „I will apply myſelf to the ſtudies which you recom- 
* mend,” | 

— The ſame will be done to-morrow. ] When to-morrow 
comes, anſwers Perſius, the ſame thing will be done; that is, 
you will want to defer it for a day more, 


66. What! 
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© Nempe diem donas ? Sed cum lux altera venit, 
Jam cras heſternum conſumpſimus : ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos, & ſemper paulum erit ultra : 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone ſub uno, 70 
Vertentem ſeſe, fruſtrà ſectabere canthum ; 
Cum rota poſterior curras, & in axe ſecundo. 

Libertate opus eſt : non hic, qui, ut quiſque Velina 
Publius emeruit, ſcabioſum tefſerula far | 


66. * What! Sc] What! replies the procraſtinator, won't 
you allow me another day before I begin? hat! do you make 
ſuch a mighty matter of giving me a day, as if that were of ſo 
great conſequence ? : 

68. © 7efterday's to-morrow.) But, rejoins Perſius, when an- 
other day comes, remember that yeſterday, which was the mog 
row of the day before it, and which you wiſhed to be allow 
you, is paſſed and gone. 
| Behold another to-morrow.) This day, which is the 
morrow of yeſterday, is now arrived, and is, with all the paſt 
morrows, exhaufting and conſuming theſe years of ours; and 
thus the time you aſk for will always be put off, and ſtand a little 
beyond the morrow you fix upon. 

70. Altho" near you, &c,) The poet, in alluſion to the hind- 
wheel of a carriage, which is near to, and follows the fore-wheel, 
but never can oyertake it, gives the young man to underſtand, 
that, though to-day is nearly connected with to-morrow, in point 
of time, yet it can't overtake it, the morrow will always keep on 
from day to day, and it can never be overtaken—thus ſhewing, 
that procraſtinated time will always fly on, and keep out of his 
reach; however near he may be to it, all his reſolutions to over- 
take it will be in vain, 

—— Under one b:am.) Temo fignifies the beam of the wain, 
or the draught-tree, whereon the yoke hangeth. Sometimes, by 
ſynec. the whole carriage. q. d. Our days may be conſidered 
as the wheels by which our lives roll on; each day, as well as 
another, is joined to the ſpace allotted us, like wheels to the 
fame chariot. 

71. The ſelly] Canthus properly ſignifies the iron wherewith 
the wheel is bound, or ſhod, on the outward circle, called the 
felly—here, by ſynec. the wheel itſelf. | 

72. The ſecond ale. ] Axis—the axle-tree on which the 
| Wheel is fixed, and about which it turos—the ſecond, 1. e. the 
hinder.— d. You will, like the hinder-wheel of a carriage, 
which can never overtake the fore-wheel, be ſtill following the 
time before you, but will neyer overtake it; therefore defer — 

5 ti 
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« As a great thing truly do you gie a day? - but when 
another day comes, 
«© We have already ſpent yeſterday's to-morrow. Behold 


& another to-morrow 


« Has ſpent theſe years, and will always be a little beyond: 
« For altho' near you, altho' under one beam, 70 
„Lou will in vain follow the felly turning itſelf, 


« When you, the hinder wheel, do run, and on the ſecond 
« axle.” 


There is need of liberty : not this, by which every Pu- 
blius in the Velinan tribe, | 
As ſoon as he has been diſcharged, mouldy corn with his tally 


till tomorrow what you ſhould do to-day. The whole of the me. 
taphor, I. 70—2, is very fine, and well expreſſed. See Hor. 
Lib. ii. Ode xviii. I. 15, 16. 

I muſt confeſs that I cannot diſmiſs this part of my taſk, with- 
out mentioning that beautiful deſcription of the ſlipping away 
of time, unperceived and unimproved, which we find in Shake- 
ſpeare— 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

« Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

% To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſty death. 
Macb. Act v. Sc. v. edit. STOCxDALE. 

73. There is need of liberty.] The poet now advances to a 
diſcuſſion of that paradox of the Stoics—that ** only the wiſe 
« are free ;*'*—and that thoſe, who would follow after, and at- 
tain to true liberty, muſt be releaſed from the mental ſhackles of 
vice and error, His treatment of the ſubje& is exquiſitely fine, 
and worthy our ſerious attention. 

Vor this.) Not merely outward liberty, or liberty of 
the body, ſuch as is conferred on flayes at their manumil- 


— By which-] See |. 74. note 2. 

—— Every Publius.) The (laves had no prænomen; but 
when they had their freedom given them, they aſſumed one—ſo, 
for inſtance, a ſlave that was called Licinius, would add the name 
of his maſter to his own, and call himſelf, if his maſter's name 
were Publius, Publius Licinius—they alſo add the name of 


the tribe into which they were received and inrolled ; ſuppoſe 
the 
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oſſidet. Heu ſteriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 75 
Vertigo facit Hic Dama eſt, non treſſis agaſo; 
Vappa & lippus, & in tenui farragine mendax : 

erterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 

arcus Dama, ——Papz! Marco ſpondente, recuſas 
Credere tu nummos ?—Marco ſub judice palles ? 80 
— Marcus dixit: ita eſt.— Aſſigna, Marce, tabellas.— 


he Velinan, then the freed-man would ſtyle himſelf Publius Li- 
inius Velina thus he was diſtinguiſhed from ſlaves 

74. Been diſcharged.] i. e. From ſlavery - made free. Eme- 
ruit—metaph. from ſoldiers, who for ſome meritorious ſervice 
were ſent home, and diſchargea from going to war. Alſo fram 
gladiators, who for their valour and dexterity at the theatre ob- 
tained their diſmiſhon from their perilous occupation, and were 
donati rude, preſented with a rod, or wand, in token of their 
diſcharge and releaſe. Hor. Epiſt. i. Lib. i. I. 2. Juv. Sat. vi. 
113. Theſe were ſtyled Emeriti, 

So ſlaves were often made free, on account of their * ſer. 
vices, as haying deſerved this fayour—this is ſignified by eme- 
ruit here, le 
Mouldy corn, c.] Thoſe who were thus admitted to 
freedom, and inrolled in one of the tribes, were entitled to all 
public doles and donations, on producing a little ticket or tally, 
which was given them on their manumiſſion. The corn laid up 
in the public magazines was not of the beſt ſort, and was fre- 
quently damaged with keeping. v 

The name of the perſon, and of the tribe which he belonged 
to, were inſcribed on the ticket, by which he was known to be 3 
citizen, See Juv. Sat. vii. I. 174, note. 

75. Alas ! yebarren, &c.) The poet ſpeaks with commiſe- 
ration of their ignorance, and total barrenneſs, with reſpe& to 
truth and real wiſdom, who could imagine that a man ſhould be 
called free. becauſe he was emancipated from bodily ſlavery. 

— One turn.) Vertigo (from vertere, to turn). This was 
one of the ceremonies of making a ſlave free: he was carried 
- before the prætor, who turned him round upon his heel, and 
ſaid—Hunc eſſe liberum volo. | 

So Plautus, Menzchm. Liber eſto, ito quo voles. Thus 
he became Quiris, a Roman citizen. See Juv. Sat. iii. I. 60, 
note 
76. Here it Dama.) For inſtance, ſays the poet, here is the 
ſlave Dama. a 

—— A groom not worth, c.] Agaſo, a horſe-keeper, a 


groom that looks after his maſter's horſes. Non treſſis 7 
es) 
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Poſſeſſes. Alas ! ye barren of truth—among whom, one 


turn | 75 
Makes a Roman !—here is Dams, a groom not wer three 
farthings ; 


A ſcoundrel, and blear-eyed, and a liar in a little corn : 
If his maſter turn him—in the movement of a top, he 


comes forth 
Marcus Dama, Wonderful! Marcus delog ſecurity, re- 


fuſe you 
To lend money? Are you pale under judge Marcus? 80 
Marcus ſaid it—it is ſo.—Sign, Marcus, the tablets, 


aſſes) a poor, paltry fellow, worth hardly three farthings if one 
were to Loew him. They bought their ſlaves. 

77. A ſcoundrel.) Vappa ignifies wine that is palled, that 

has loft its ſtrength, therefore called vapid.— Hence a ftupid, 
ſenſeleſs fellow; or a ſcoundrel, a good-for-nothing fellow. | 
Blear-eyed.) Perhaps from debauchery and drunken- 
neſs. See Sat. ii I. 72, note. 
A liar in a little corn. ] That will cheat his maſter, and 
defraud his horſes of their flender allowance, and then lye to 
conceal his petty knavery. Farrago is a mixture of ſeveral 
| grains—Meſceline. 

78. If his maſter, c.] Let his maſter but turn him upon his 
heel. See note above, I. 75. | 

—— Movement of a top. ] In one turn of a top, which is 
very (wift when it is ſpinning —1. e. as we ſay in the twinkling 
of an eye. This alluſion to the turning of a top, very humour- 
ouſly agrees with the verterit. 

— He comes forth, fc.) He that went before the prætor 
plain Dama, now comes out from him with a noble prenomen, 
and calls himſelf Marcus Dama. 

76. Wonderful!) What a ſurpriſing change! or may 
introduce the following irony, where a perſon is ſuppoſed to he- 
ſitate about lending money, for which Marcus offers to become 
ſurety. Papæ — How ſtrange ! that you ſhould ſcruple it, when 
ſo reſpectable a perſon as Marcus offers his bond, engages for 
the payment ! 
| Bo. Are you pale?) Do you fear leſt you ſhould not have 
juſtice aone you, where ſo worthy a perſon is advanced to the 
magiſtracy? 

81. Marcus ſaid it, e] Marcus gives his teſtimony, and 
who can contradiR ſo juft and upright a witneſs—what he ſays 
muſt be true. 


81. Siga, 
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Hzc mera libertas ! Hoc nobis pilea donant ! 

An quiſquam eſt alius liber, niſi ducere vitam 
Cui licet, ut voluit ? licet, ut volo, vivere: non ſum 
Liberior Bruto Y Mendosè colligis, inquit, 8 
Stoicus hic, aurem mordaci lotus aceto: 
Hoc reliquum accipio ; licet illud, &, ut volo, tolle. 

«© Vindicta poſtquam meus a prætore receſſi, 

© Cur mihi non liceat, juſſit quodcunque voluntas ; 
* Excepto, fi quid Maſuri rubrica notavit ?” 90 


81. Sign, Marcus, the tablets.) The poet repeats the word 
Marcus, and drops the word Dama, as if he would ludicrouſly 
inſinuate, that however great a rogue Dama was, yet to be ſure 
Marcus was a very different kind of perſon, He ſuppoſes him 
called upon to ſign his name, as witneſs to ſomebody's will, 
which he could not do when a ſlave, for their teſtimony was not 
received, | | 
_ The tablets.) Thin planks of wood, ſmeared over with 
wax, on which they wrote wills, deeds, &c. See Juv. Sat. ii. 
I. 58, note. Here the will or deed itſelf, 

The poet, in the preceding irony, carries on his grand point, 
which was to deride the common notion of liberty, or of a change 
being wrought, with regard to the reſpectability of thoſe who 
were ſtill, however emancipated from bodily ſlavery, ſlaves un- 
der ignorance, vice, and error. | | 

82. Mere liberty.) Mera—-bare naked liberty, (ſays the Stoic) 

i. e. in the bare, outward, literal ſenſe of the word; but it is 
to be underſtood no farther. 
This cap give us.] The flaves went bare-headed, with 
their hair growing long, and-hanging down : but when they were 
manumitted, their heads were ſhaved, and a cap, the enſign of 
liberty, put on their heads in the temple of Feronia, the goddeſs 
of liberty. See Sat. iii. l. 106. 


83. Auy other free, Wi.) Here the poet introduces Dama 


as replying— Aye, you may deride my notions of liberty; 


but pray who is free if I am not? Is there any ohter freedom 
te but to be able to live as one pleaſes? But I may live as [ 
te pleaſe - therefore am I not free? by this ſyllogiſm thinking 
to prove his point. | 

85. More free than Brutur? '] M. Junius Brutus, the great aſ- 
ferter and reſtorer of liberty, by the expulſion of the Tarquins, 


& c. who ſacrificed his own ſons in the cauſe of freedom, and 


changed the form of the government into a commonwealth. 
Tou conclude falſely.” | Your argument is bad; the aſ- 


ſumption which you make, that © you liye as you pleaſe,” is not 
true 


108 
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This is mere liberty—this caps give us. | 
« Is there any other free, unleſs he who may live 
« As he likes ?—l may live as I like: am not 1 


« Morefreethan Brutus ?”—« You conclude falſely,” ſays 85 
A Stoic here, having waſhed his ear with ſharp vinegar : 
« I accept this which is left, take away that—* I may,” and 


& as I will.” 


« After Iwithdrew from the prætor, my own by the wand, 
« Why might I not do whatever my will commanded, 
« Except if the rubric of Maſurius forbad any thing?“ go 


true, therefore the concluſion which you gather or colle& from 
it is falſe, namely, “that you are free.“ See Ainsw. Colligo, 
No 6. 


85—6. Says a Stoic.] i. e. Methinks I hear ſome Stoic ſay, 
— HWaſbed hit ear, &c.) At l. 63. we find purgatas aures, 
where ſee the note; here, lotus aurem, meaning alſo the ſame 
as before, only under a different image, differently exprefſed. — 
By vinegar, here, we are to underſtand the ſharp and ſevere doc- 
trines of the Stoic philoſophy, which has cleanſed his mind from 
all ſuch falſe ideas of liberty, and made his ear quick in the diſ- 

cernment of truth and falſehood. | 

87. I accept, &c.) Your definition of liberty in your firſt 
propoſition is true; I grant that all who may live as they pleaſe 
« are free; —but I deny your minor, or ſecond propolition, 
viz, that you live as you pleaſe ;” therefore your concluſion, 
viz. © that you are free,” is alſo wrong. 

— at—** 7 may,” and * as Iwill.“ i.e. Take a 
your minor propofition, and |. admit what remains —hoc reli- 
uum accipio—v12z. all that is contained in the firſt propoſition 
* all who may live as they pleaſe are free: — this is cer- 
tainly a good definition of liberty; but this is not your caſe, 

88. From the prætor ] Before whom I was carried, in order 
to receive my freedom. 
My own.) Mens —i e. my own maſter; being made free, 
and emancipated from the commands of another, replies Dama, 
not at all underſtanding what the Stoic meant by liberty. 

By the and] Vindiaa.—The prætor laid a wand upon 
the ſlave's head, and ſaid “ 1 will that this man become free, 
Abd then delivered the wand out of his own hand into the 
lictor's; (ſee poſt, I. 195). This wand was called vindicta, as 
vindicating, or maintaining, liberty. See Hor, Lib. ii. Sat. vii. 


Tl. 76. 


90. Rubric.] The text of the Roman laws was written in red 
ä letters, 
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Diſce; ſed ira cadat naſo, rugoſaque ſanna, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 
Non prætoris erat, ſtultis dare tenuia rerum 


Officia; atque uſum rapidæ permittere vitæ 
Sambucam citius caloni aptaveris alto. 95 


Stat contra ratio, & ſecretam garrit in aurem, 
Ne liceat facere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. 


letters, which was called the Rubric. Da DE. - According to 
others, the titles and beginnings of the different ſtatutes were 
only written in red, and therefore to be underſtood by rubrica. 
See Arnsw. See Juv. Sat. xiv. I. 192—3, note. 

90 Maſurius.] An eminent and learned lawyer, in the reign 
of Tiberius, who made a digeſt of the Roman laws. 

q. d. When I received my freedom from the prætor, ſurely I 
was at liberty to do as I would, except, indeed, breaking the 
law; I don't ſay that I might do this. 

91. „ Learn.] The Stoic here begins his argument, in order 
to refute what Dama was ſuppoſed to ſay in ſupport of his notion 


of liberty. 
Now liſten to me, ſays the Stoic, that you may learn what 


true liberty is, and in what it conſiſts. a 
— Let anger fall, Sc] Ceaſe from your anger at me, for 


ridievling your notion of liberty. 

It is to be remarked, that the antients repreſented the noſe as 
denoting laughter, Sat. i. 118. Contempt, Sat. i. 40—1. An- 
ger, as here —So we find the noſe or noſtrils, denoting anger 
frequently in the Hebrew Bible. See the learned and accurate 


Mr Parkhurſt, Heb. and Eng. Lexi nx, Ne v. 

— IWrinkling ſnerr] Comp. Sat i. 40—1, and note. 
92 From your breaſt, Sc.] Pulmo, literally, ſignifies the 
jungs; but here denotes the whole contents of the breaſt in a 
moral ſenſe. —* Put away anger and ſneering at what | ſay, 
while I pluck up thoſe fooliſh notions of liberty, which are im- 
planted and rooted within your mind, and with which you are 
as pleaſed and ſatisfied, as a child is with an old woman's tale. 
Avia is literally a grandame, or grandmother : hence old wo- 
men's tales AIxS.— Fabellæ aniles. Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. 


vi. J. 77—8. rgautu; perbus. 1 Tim. iv. 7. | 
93. It war not of, &c.] It was not in the power of the 


. 


prætor. | | 
A The delicate management of thinge, &c.] Though the 


ptætor might confer civil liberty upon you at your manumiſſion, 
and though you may know how to direct yourſelf, ſo as to avoid 
offending againſt the letter of the law—yet you could receive 


from the prætor none of that wiſdom and diſcernment, by which 
alone 
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« Learn : but let anger fall from your noſe, and the 
« wrinkling ſneer, | 

While I pluck from your breaſt your old wives tales. 

It was not of the prætor to give the delicate manage- 
« ment of things 

« To fools, and to permit the uſe of rapid life 

© You would ſooner fit a dulcimer to a tall footman. 95 

« Reaſon ſtands againſt it, and whiſpers into the ſecret ear,” 

« Let it not be lawful to do that, which one will ſpoil in 
« doing: — 


alone you can diſtinguiſh aright, as touching thoſe more minute 
and delicate actions which concern you in the more nice duties 
of life, and which are to be attained by philoſophy alone.—1 
take this to be meant by tenuia officia rerum—lit. ſmall offices, 
or duties of things or affairs. . 

94. To fools.] The Stoics beld, that “all fools were ſlaves,” 

—and that' * nobody was free except the wiſe.” A man muſt 
therefore be wiſe before he is free; but the prætor could not 
make you wiſe, therefore he could not make you free. 
To permit the uſe ] It was not in the prætor's power to 
commit to ſuch that prudence and wiſdom, by which they can 
alone be enabled to make a right uſe of this fleeting life, and of 
all things belonging to it. 

95. Sooner fit, c.] Sambuca was ſome muſical inſtrument, 
as an harp, dulcimer, or the like; but what it exactly was we 
cannot tell. 

— A tall ſootman] Alto caloni.—Calo, a ſoldier's boy, 
or any meaner ſort of ſervant. / ix sw. Horace ſeems to uſe 
it in the latter ſenſe, Lib. i Sat. vi. I. 103 ; and perhaps it is ſo to 
be underſtood here. | 

You might ſooner think of putting a harp, or ſome delicate 
muſical inſtrument, into the hands of a great overgrown booby of 
a ſervant, and expe& him to play on it, than to commit the nice 
and refined duties of life to fools, and expect them either to un- 
ſtand or practice them. Aſinus ad Lyram. Prov. 

96. Reaſon ſtands againſt it.) Reaſon itſelf oppoſes ſuch an 
idea. \ 

— Whiſpers into the ſecret ear.} Secretly whiſpers into the 
ear. Hypallage.—-Comp. ſupr. I. 40, and note. 

97. Let it not be lawful.) Ne, before the potential, has the 
ſenſe of the imperative mood. So Hor. Ode xxxiii. Lib. i. I. r. 
Ne doleas ; and Ode xi. 1. Ne quæſieris. Here, ne liceat is 
likewiſe imperative, and ſigniſies that the voice of reaſon ſecretly 

| whiſpers 
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Publica lex hominum, naturaque continet hoc fas, 

Ut teneat vetitos vetitos inſcitia debilis actus. 

Diluis helleborum, certo compeſcere puncto 10e 
Neſcius examen ? vetat hoc natura medendi. 

Na vem fi poſcat ſibi peronatus arator, 

Luciferi rudis; exclamet Melicerta periſſe 

Frontem de rebus.— Tibi recto vivere talo 

Ars dedit ? & veri ſpeciem dignoſcere calles, 105 
Ne qua ſubzrato mendoſum tinniat auro ? 
Quæque ſequenda forent, quæque evitanda viciſſim, 

Illa prius creta, mox hæc carbone notaſti ? 


whiſpers in the ear this admonition “ Let it not be permitted, 
& that any ſhould undertake what they are not fit for, but would 
« ſpoil in doing it.” Or ne liceat may be underſteod, here, as 
non licet. 3 

98. The public law of men.] The common rule among man- 
kind, as well as nature, may be ſaid to contain thus much of 
what is right and juſt 

99. That weak ignorance, fc] That an ignorance of what 
| we undertake, which muſt render us inadequate to the right per- 
formance of it, ſhould reſtrain us from attempting a&s, which, 
by the voice of human, as well as of natural law, are fo clearly 
forbidden to us. Comp. 1, 96, 97. | 

100. Do you dilute hellebore ] He here illuſtrates bis argu- 


ment by examples. 


Suppoſe, ſays he, you were to attempt to mix a doſe of helle- _ 


bore, not knowing how to appoi tion exactly the quantity. 

 100—1. To a certain point.] Metaph.— Examen ſignifies the 
tongue, or beam of a balance, by the inclination of which we 
judge of proportional weights. 

101. The naturg of healing forbids this.] All medical ſkill, 
in the very nature of it, muſt place this among the vetitos actus, 
which weak ignorance is not to attempt. See l. 99. 

102. Held Ploughman.] Peronatus.— The pero was an 
high ſhoe worne by ruſtics, as a defence againſt ſnow and cold. 
See Juv. Sat. xiv. I. 186 

103. Ignorant of Lucifer.] Knowing nothing of the ſtars.— 
Lucifer, or the day-ſtar, is here put (by ſynec.) for all the ſtars, 
from which mariners take their obſervations to ſteer by. 
Melicerta exclaims, Fc.) Alſo called Portunus, or Por- 
tumnus, becauſe ſuppoſed to preſide over ports. See his ſtory, 
Ov. Met Lib. iv. Fab. xiii.— Melicerta, the ſea-god, would ex- 
claim, that all modeſty was baniſhed from among thoſe ms 
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« The public law of men, and nature, contains this right, 
« That weak ignorance ſhould forbear forbidden acts. 
« Do you dilute hellebore, not knowing how to confine, 


«Ktoa 100 
« Certain point, the | balance ? the nature of healing for- 
« bids this. | 


If the high-ſhoed ploughman ſhould require a ſhip for 

« Himſelf, ignorant of Lucifer, Melicerta exclaims, that 
« ſhame | | | 

Has periſh'd for things.— To live with an upright ankle 

« Has art given you ?—Are you ſkilful to diſtinguiſh the 
« appearance of truth, og 

« Leſt any ſhould tinkle falſe with gold having braſs underit? 


« And what things are to be followed, and, in like manner, 
« what avoided ? 


« Have you firſt mark d thoſe with chalk, then theſe with 
* a coal? 


dertook the management and directien of human affairs, when 
he ſaw ſo impudent an attempt. ; 

103. Shame.) Frontem, lit. the forehead, or countenance, 
the ſeat of ſhame—here, by met. ſhame or modeſty itſelf. 

104. Upright ankle, ) Metaph. from perſons having their 
legs and ankles ſtrait, and walking uprightly ; which is often 
_ „to denote going on through life with an honeſt and virtu- 
ous conduct. This occurs frequently in 8. S. as Pf. xv. 2. lxxxiv. 
11. Prov. x. 9. & al. 

105. Has art, c.] That is philoſophy, which is the art of 
living well —has this enabled you to do this? 

106. Left any, &c.) Ne qua—i. e. ne aliqua ſpecies veri.— 
Have you learnt to diſtinguiſh between the appearance and rea- 
ality of truth and virtue, leſt you ſhould be deceived, as people 
are who take bad money for good, when, inſtead of anſwering to - 
the appearance of the outſide, which is fair, they tind, upon 
ſounding it, that it is braſs underneath, inſtead of being all 

old. | 
i 108. Marl'd thoſe with chalk, &c.] The antients uſed to 
note things good and proſperous with a white mark, and things 
bad and unlucky with a black one. In alluſion to this, the 
Stoic is ſuppoſed to aſk the queſtion in the preceding line, which 
is, not only whether his opponent has been taught to diſtinguiſh 
the appearances of good and wo but whether he has partic — 


* 
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Es modicus voti? preſſo lare? dulcis amicis? : 
Jam nunc aſtringas, jam nunc granaria laxes ? rio 
Inque luto fixum, poffis tranſcendere nummum, | 
Nec glutto ſorbere ſalivam mereurialem ? 

Hæc mea funt, teneo, cum vere dixeris; eſto 
Liberque ac ſapiens, prætoribus ac Jove dextro. 

Sin tu, cum fueris noſtræ paulo ante farinæ, 115 
Pelliculam veterem retines; &, fronte politus, oy 
Aſtutam vapido ſervas ſub pectore vulpem: 
Quz dederam ſupra repeto, funemque reduſſoo. 


noted down what a wiſe man ought to follow, and what he ought 
to avoid. See Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. I. 246.—- Mendoſum tin- 
niat, for mendose : Græciſm. 

109. Moderate of «wiſh } The deſires conſined . within the 
bounds of moderation. * 

— A cofifined 8 Your houſehold-eſtabliſhment fru- 
gal, and not _ ive—contraQted within a little compaſs ; or 
perhaps, by prefio lare, may be ſignified a ſmall houſe. 

—— Kind to your friends.) Dulcis—obliging, ſweet, agree- 

able. See Hor. Lib, i. Sat. iv. I. 135. 
110. Sometimer faſten, c.] Judging rightly when it is # 
time to withold, and when to give. Here perhaps is an allu- 
ſion to the public granaries, or magazines of corn at Rome, 
which, at a time of dearth and want, was dealt out in doles to 
the citizens, on producing their tickets, but, at other ſeaſons, 
locked up. Jam . no W—i. e. jaſt at a proper 
time 


111. Can you paſs by money, Sc.) Alluding to a practice 
among the boys at Rome, who uſed to faſten a piece of counter- 
feit money to the ground, or ſtick it in the mud, with a ſtring tied 
to it ; and if any miſerly fellow coming by, and imagining it to be 
real, ſtooped to pick it up, they fnatched it away, and laughed at 
kim. 

In triviis fixum qui ſe demittit ob aſſemn. 
Hor. Lib. i. Epiſt. xvi. 1. 64. 

112, Mercurial ſpittle.] Mercury was the god of gain: hence 
a deſire of gain is called ſaliva mercurialis. Metaph. from glut- 
tons, who, at beholding ſome —_ diſh, have their ſpittle in- 
creaſe in ſuch a manner, as that, if they did not ſwallow it, it 
would run out of the mouth. This we call—the mouth water- 
ing. Can you ſee money without your mouth watering at it 
i. e. without being greatly delighted, and covetiog it? 

113. Theſe. ] All thele good qualities. | 
. Y 2+ 7 Ig. Profett 
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Are you moderate of wiſh—with a confiaed houſehold 


« kind to your friends ?— 
« Can you ſometimes faſten, and ſometimes open your 
« granaries? 110 


« And can you paſs by money fixed in mud, 
Nor ſwallow with your guttle mercurial ſpittle ? ; 
“ When you can truly ſay, theſe are mine, I poſſeſs 
te them be thou 
« Free and wiſe, the prœtors and Jupiter propitious. 
< But if you, ſince you was a little before of our meal, 1 15 
* Retain your old ſkin, and, poliſhed in front, | 
« Keep a cunning fox under your vapid breaſt - | 
„What I had above given I demand again, and bring back 
te the rope. | 


114. Pretors and Jupiter propitious.) I then allow you to be 
free in the ſight of and man —i. e. not only with refpe® to 
the liberty of the body, which you received from the prætor, but 
with reſpect to freedom of the mind, of which Jupiter alone is 
the author. | | | 

115. But if you.] Now he comes to the other {ide of the quel- 
tlON.— 
Since you. ]} Since you, but a little before your manu- 
miſſion, was juft like what we were till taught by philoſophy— 
i. e. naturally full of ignorance and error. 

Of our meal.) Metaph. taken from loaves of bread, 
which are all alike, and taſte alike, if made of the ſame flour— 
ſo mankind, having the ſame nature, are all corrupt. 

116. Retain your old ſtin.] Metaph. taken from ſnakes, which 


caſt off their old ſkin, and have a new one every year. —q. d. If 


you retaia your old depraved manners and conduct (fee l. 76—7) 
and have not changed and caſt them off. | 
Poliſhed in from.] Appearing with a countenance ſeem- 
ingly open and ingenuous.Necquicquam pelle decorus. Sat. 
iv. I. 14. 

11 my Keep a cunning fox, &c.] Entertain wily, cunning, 
and deceirful principles within— 

— Your vapid breaſt.) Within your rotten heart Seel. 77. 


note, 


Nunquam te fallant animi ſub * latentes. 
los. Ars Poet. 437. 
118. What I had above given.) i. e. What I juſt now graũt- 
ed q vir- — 47 
2 118, 
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Nil tibi conceſſit r atio, digitum exere, peccas : | 
Et quid tam parvum eſt ? Sed nullo thure litabis, 1 20 
Heareat in ſtultis brevis ut ſemuncia recti. 

Hæc miſcere, nefas : nec cum ſis cætera foſſor 

Tres tantum ad numeros ſatyri moveare Bathylli. 
© Liber ego. Unde datum hoc ſumis, tot ſubdite rebus? 
An dominum ignoras, niſi quem vindiQa relaxat ? 1 25 


118. I demand again.] I recall. 

— And bring back the rope] Metaph. from leading beaſts 
with a rope, which ſometimes they lengthened, and gave the ani- 
mal a good deal of liberty, (ſee Juv. Sat. xii. 1. 5.) ; but, if reſtive 
and miſchievous, they ſhortned it to confine him. Thus the 
Stoic, who lengthened his allowance ſo far as to pronounce the 
man wiſe and free, ſuppoſing him to anſwer the deſcription which 
he gives of thoſe who are ſo, now, on finding the contrary, draws 
back what he had faid, and reduces the man to his old narrow 
bounds of bodily freedom only. 3 

119. Reaſon has granted you nothing.] Whatever the prætor 
may have done, wiſdom has done nothing for you. 
; - Put forth your finger, you fin.] The Stoics held, that 
there was no medium between wiſdom and folly, that a man 
was either perfectly wiſe, or perfectly fooliſh ; therefore, that 
the moſt trivial and indifferent thing, if done by the latter, could 
not be done aright, not even the putting forth of a finger. 


120. What is ſo ſmall ?] © What can be ſo-trivial as this? | 


yet, trivial as it is, it can only be done by the wiſe and free, as i 
* any more than every other action, of what nature or kind 
oever. | 8 
3 Will obtain ] Lito ſignifies, not only to ſacriſice, but to 
obtain that for which the ſacrifice is offered. See Sat. ti. I. 75, and 
note. | 
121. Half ounce of right, &c ] In ſhort, the Stoics held, that 
not a grain of what was right could reſide within any but the wife 
and free, in their ſenſe of the words; or, in truth, in any but 
their own ſe&—all the reft of the world they accounted fools 
and mad, and that though they wefe to offer incenſe, in ever ſo 
great a quantity, to the gods, yet they could never obtain a ſingle 
fixed principle of what was right. | $9. 
122. To mix theſe, Ec.) i. e. Wiſdom and folly ; there muſt 
be either all one, or all the other. See above, note on l. 1 19. It 
is impoſſible they ſhould be mixed in the ſame perſon. 
—— A digger. ] Foſſor—a ditcher, delver, and the like— 
q. d. A mere clown. 


q. d. When, in every thing elſe—cztera, i. e. quoad cætera, 
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« Reaſon has granted you nothing: put forth your finger, 


ce you fin: 
And what is ſo ſmall ? but you will obtain, by no in- 
« cenſe, 120 


% That a ſmall half ounce of right ſhould be fixed in fools. 

« To mix theſe is impoffibility, nor, when as to other 
* things you are a digger, 

« Can you be moved to three meaſures only of the ſatyr 
« Bathyllus.” 

J am free.“ . Whence take you this for granted, ſub- 
« jetted by ſo many things? ; 

Are you ignorant of 2 maſter, unleſs he whom the wand 
« relaxes 7? ? 125 


Greciſm—you are as clunly and awkward as a common — or 
clown, it is impoſſible that you ſhould dance, even three ſt 

like the famous dancer Bathyllus. Perhaps the poet, by collar, 
alludes to the ſlaves, who were ſet to dig with fetters on their legs. 
See Juy, xi. 80. 

123. The ſatyr Batbyllur.] He was a famous dancer in the 
time of Nero, and, for his great agility and nimble movements, 
was ſurnamed the Satyr —Saltantes Satyros. Virg. Ecl. v. 73. 

The Stoic concludes this part of his' argument with averring, 
that thoſe who are not wiſe and free, as in every thing elſe they 
are unable to do what is right, ſo neither can they, in the moſt 
trivial or indifferent action; any more than an awkward clown 
could dance like Bathyllus for three * together. See Juv. 
= vi. I. 63. 

124. I am free] © Aye, it is all very well,” ſays Dama; ' 
8 — I do inſiſt upon it, that I am free, notwithſtanding all you 

J. — i hence take you this, Ic. ] Datum is a technical term 
vhen any thing is yielded, agreed, and granted as true, it is 
called a datum.“ Now,“ anſwers the Stoic, * whence had you 
* that datum, for * it appears to you, that you are free, becauſe 
* you have had your freedom given you by the prætor's wand, 
you who are put under (fubdite) the power and dominion of ſo 
much error and folly ?”? 

Subdire—comp. Sat. iii. I. 28 and note. | 

125. Are you ignorant, Wc.) Know you not any other 

* maſter than he who exerciſed an outward authority over you, 
p * he was releaſed from it by the We wand? See before, 
|. 88, note. 


126, Go, 
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1 puer, & ſtrigiles Criſpini ad balnea defer, 


Si increpuit, ceſſas nugator ?—Servitium aere 

Te nihil impellit; nec quicquam extrinſecùs intrat, 

Quod nervos agitet——Sed fi intus, & in jecore ægro 

Naſcantur domini, qui tu impunitior exis 130 

Atque hic, quem ad ſtrigiles ſcutica & metus egit herilis ? 
Mane piger ſtertis. Surge, inquit Avaritia : eja 

Surge. —negas. © Inſtat, furge inquit.“ Non queo- 

Surge. 
Et quid agam? © rogitas ? Saperdas advehe Ponto, 
© Caſtoreum, ſtuppas, a thus, lubrica Coa. 135 


126. Go, ſlave, and carry, 2 I grant you that you have 
nothing to fear from your late maſter. If he were, in a loud 
and ſurly manner, to bawl out“ Here, ſlave, carry theſe 
* {crapers, &. and fcold you for the leaſt delay — 

127—8. Sharp ſervitade, &c.) However ſharp and ſevere 
bodily ſervitude may be, yet you have nothing to and ror: it 

can't enforce any fuch orders you. 

128. Nor does any thing enter, &c.] Nor can any thing, ay 
threats, or menaces, of being puniſhed for not obeying, enter into 
your mind, ſo as to make you uneaſy ; all this I grant—in this 
ſenſe you are free. 

129 But if within. ] If vice and folly; generated within your 
diſordered heart, are your maſters, and rule over you, ſo as to 
compel your obedience to their commands. 

; Jecore ægro. See Juv. Sat. i. I. 45, and note — The antients 
looked on the liver as the ſeat of the concupiſcible and iraſcible 
affections, and therefore jecore ægro may be underſtood, merony- 
mically, to denote the diſeaſed or difordered affections, for vice is 
the ſickneſs or diſeaſe of the mind. 

130. How go you forth, &c.] How can you be faid to belels 
liable to puniſhment, from the lay ms miſery of your mind, 
than the poor ſlave is, in a bodily ſenſe, when compelled to obey 
his maſter, from the terror of bodily puniſhment. The only dit 
ference between you is, he ſerves his maſter, you your vices. 

131. The ferapers.} Strigiles — Theſe were inſtruments which 
the Greeks and Romans made ufe of to ſcrape their bodies after 
bathing, and were carried to the baths by their ſlaves. Driven 
to the ſcrapers—1. e. has forced to carry the ſcrapers to the baths, 
when ordered. 

+32. Slothfad, you ſnorr.] The poet proceeds to illuſtrate and 
conbhrm his argument (in which he has been contending for the 
© ſlavery of all but the wiſe,” according to the Stoic doctrine) 
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4 Go, ſlave, and carry the ſcrapers to the baths of Criſpinus, 
« If he has ſounded forth do you loiter, trifter ?” « Sharp 
«« Servitude impels thee nothing, nor does any thing enter 


from without X 
„Which may agitate your neryes. ' But if within, and in 
| « a ſiek liver 
« Maſters are produced, how go you forth more unpu- 
* niſhed, p 130 
„Than he, whom the ſcourge, and fear of his maſter, has 
« driven to the ſcrapers ? 
« In the morning, flothful, you ſnore : « Riſe, * ſays 
c Avarice, * O fie? 


* Riſe.” Lou refuſe he urge Riſe,” ſays he.“ I 
„cannot. Riſe,” “T 
6% And what ſhall I do ?” do you alk ? bring fiſh from 


co Pontus, 
« Caſtor, flax, ebony, frankincenſe, and ſlippery Conn 
% ines: 135 


by inſtancing the power of ſloth, avarice, and luxury, over the 
human mind in its corrupted ſtate. 

He introduces, a dialogue between Dama and Avarice. Ava- 
rice is ſuppoſed to find Dama ſnoring abed in che morning, in the 
luxurious eaſe of his ſo highly-prized freedom. | 

132. © Rife,” Joys Avarice.] This word, © Riſe,” is re- 
peated four times. Thus Vice ceaſes not from its importunity ; 
and the anſwers of Dama, © I will not“ “ I cannot”? “ what 
4 ſhall I do if I riſe? —are alively repreſentation of the power of 
idleneſs and ſloch, when indulged. This is finely deſcribed, 
Prov. vi. g, 10, xxii. 13. XXVL 13, 14. 

134. Fiſt from Pomus.] Saperdag—a ſort of fiſh which came 
from Pontus, or the Black Sea. 

135. Caftor.] Caſtoreum. This fignifies either beavers 
ſkins, or what we call caſtor -i. e. the medicinal part of the ani- 
mal ; both of which were articles of traffic. See Juv. Sat. xii, 
L 34—6: 

Hemp.) Stuppa, or ftupa—the coarſe part of flax, tow, 
hards, oakum to calk ſhips with. Arixsw. 

Ebony.) A black wood, well known among us—the 
tree whereof bears neither leaves nor fruit. Alxs w. 
bern Colin gines.} From the iſland Co, or Coos, i 

| e 
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Tolle recens, primus, piper e ſitiente camelo. 
Verte aliquid; jura.“ Sed Jupiter audit. Eheu, 
Baro! reguſtatum digito terebrare ſalinum, 
© Contentus perages, fi vivere cum Jove tendis.” 

Jam puer is pellem ſuccinctus, & cenophorum aptas: 140 
Ocius ad navem : nihil obſtat quin trabe vaſtà 
A gzum rapias, niſi ſolers Luxuria ante. 


the ÆEgean Sea. They were ſoft, and of a laxative quality hence 
called _ 1 4] k | 

136. Take firſt the recent pepper.) Be ſure be at the market 
firſt, that you may not only have the firſt choice, but return to a 
better ſale, by coming home before the other merchants. | 

Hor. Lib. 1. Epiſt. vi. 1 32-3. 

Cave ne portus occupet alter, 
Ne Cybiratica, ne Bithyna negotia perdas. 

—T hirfting camel.) The eaſtern people loaded their pep- 
per and other ſpices on the backs of camels. Theſe animals are 
faid to endure thirſt, in their journies over the deſarts, for many 
days together ; wherefore, in a part of the world where water is 
very ſcarce, they are peculiarly ufeful. | | 

137. Turn ſomething. ] Trade, barter—i. e. as we ſay, turn 
the penny. 

car.] Don't mind a little perjury upon occaſion, 
either with reſpect to the goodneſs of your wares, or concerning 
the firſt coſt, and what you can afford to ſell them at. 

* will Hear. Dama is ſuppoſed to riſe a ſcru- 
ple of conſcience. | | 

137—8. Alas) fimpleton.) Baro, or varo—a ſervant that 
waited upon the common ſoldiers, who was uſually very ſtupid and 
ignorant—hence a blockhead, a dolt, a fooliſh fellow. 

138. To bore with your finger, c.] If you aim at living 
(i. e. living in amity) with Jupiter, you muſt not think of trad- 
ing to increaſe your fortune, but muſt be content to live in 
2 poor, mean way. The poorer ſort of people lived upon 
bread, with a little ſalt. Perſius ſuppoſes the Stoic to tell Dama, 
that if he would not perjure himſelf, in order to get money by 
trade, he muſt be content to put his finger, and endeavour to 
ſcrape up a little ſalt from the bottom of his one poor faltcellar ; 
where there were only a few grains left, ſrom his having done 
this ſo often, in order to give a reliſh to his palate, by licking his 
fingers, after they had rubbed the bottom of the faltcellar, as if 
he meant to bore it through. This is proverbial, to expreſs very 
great poverty. Salem lingere ſignified to live in the utmoſt po- 


 verty—to fare poorly.— Plaut. Curcull. Act iv. Sc. the _ 
| ic 
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« Take firſt the recent pepper from the thirſting camel: 

« Turn ſomething ; ſwear, —* But Jupiter will hear.“ 
« Alas! | | | 

« Simpleton, to bore with your finger the re-taſted ſaltcellar, 

Content you will paſs your time, if you aim to live with 


« Jove. | 
Now, ready, you fit the ſkin to the flaves, and a wine- 
« veſſel: 140 


Quick to the ſhip: nothing hinders, but in a large ſhip 
«© You may hurry over the Xgean; unleſs fly Luxury ſhould 


Hic hodie apud me nunquam delinges falem ; that is as mach as 
to ſay—* you ſhan't eat a morſel.” 

140. Now, ready. ] Succinus—literally, girt, truſſed up. 
The antients wore long, Idoſe garments, which, when they pre- 
| pared to travel, they girded, or truffed up, about their loins, 

that they might walk the more freely. See Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. 
vi. 107. Hence, being ready, prepared; alſo nimble, expe- 
ditious. See Exod. xii. 11, former part. 1 Kings, xviii. 46. 
Luke xii. 35. ; 

Fit the ſtin, fc.) They had wallets, or knapſacks, 
made of ſkins, in which they packed their clothes and other ne- 
ceſſaries when they travelled either by land or ſea. 

You put your knapſack, and your caſk of wine for the voyage, 
on the backs of your ſlaves, to carry on board. | 

141. Quick to the ſhip.) You loſe no time, you hurry to get 
on board | | 


Nothing hindert] Nothing ſtands in your way to pre- 
vent the immediate execution of your plan, or to diſcourage you 
—unleſs—See J. 142, note 2. 

—— A large 72 Trabs is a beam, or any great piece of 
timber, of which ſhi 
See Juv. Sat. xiv. 1. 276. Virg. En. iii. 191. | 
142. The Ægean.] A part of the Mediterranean Sea, near 


Grecce, dividing Europe from Aſia. It is now called the Archi- 


pelago, and, by the Turks, the White Sea. Its name is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be derived from Aly, Dor. Fluctus, from its turbulent 
waves. From this dangerous ſea are made two adages: viz. 
Egeum ſcaphula tranſmittere—to croſs the Ægean Sea in a lit- 


tle boat i. e. to undertake à weighty buſineſs with ſmall abili- 


ties; and Ægeum navigare---to undertake an hazardous enter- 
prize. See Alxsw. Hence our Stoic mentions this ſea in par- 


ticular, to ſhew the power of avarice over the mind that is en- 
Naved 


ips are built: here, by Meton. the ſhip itſelf 
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Seduftum moneat ; Quo deinde, infane, ruis ? Quo? 

* Quid tibi vis? calido ſub peclore, maſcula bilis 

© Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicutæ. 145 
Tun' mare tranſilias? Tibi, torta cannabe fulto, 

© Ccena fit in tranſtro? vejentanumque ruhellum 

«© Exhalet, vapida læſum pice, ſeſſilis obba ? 


«© Quid petis ? Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modeſto 
© Nutrieras, pergant avidos ſudare deunces ? 150 


flaved by it, and that no dangers will deter from its purſuits— 

Nihil e, ſays he. 185 5 
142. Sly Luxury. ] Solers---ſhrewd, wily, c unning. 

We have ſeen the victory of Avarice over ſloth, now Luxury 
is. introduced, as putting in its claim for the maſtery. 

Thus, ſays the Stoic, will Avarice lord it over you, and drag 
you in her chains over the dangerous ÆEgean for Jucre's ſake, 
unleſs, being beforehand ſeduced and enthralled by Luxury, you 
ſhould liſten to her admonitions, Anteè i. e. before you put in 
practice what Avarice has adviſed. 3 

143. Whither thence, c.] Whither from that warm and 
comfortable bed of yours, on which you ſo delightfully repoſe 
yourſelf, are you running headlong (ruis) like a madman as you 
are? See 122. . | 

144. Manly bile, &c.) Maſculus—male ; hence manly, 
ſtout, hardy, than which — is more oppoſite to luxury.--- 
Your warm breaſt—i. e. heated and inflamed with the ardent 
deſire which now poſſeſſes you to face the danger of the ſeas ; 
for this an hardy rage is riſen up, (intumuit) ſwells within you, 
ſays Luxury, and ſtirs you up to this dangerous reſolution. 

145. Urn of hemlock.) An urn was a meaſure of about four 

Cicuta—an herb like our hemlock, the juice of which 
was of an extremely cold nature, ſo as to be a _ poiſon, 
when taken in a certain quantity. See Sat. iy. 2. o a ſort 
of hellebore, adminiſtered medicinally in madneſs, or frenzies, 
to cool the brain. See 2 Ne 1, 2. 
uz poterunt unquam fatis expurgare cicutæ. 
+, +2504 pit Hon. Epiſt. ii. Lib. ii. 53, 

146. Canyou crofe the ſæaa?] Can you be fo forgetful of the 
blandiſhments of and luxury, as to ſubje& yourſelf to the 
dangers and inconveniences of a ſea-yoyage ? 4 

—4 ſnapper, c.] Inſtead of an elegant and well-ſpred 
table, can you bear to eat your ſupper upon a rough plank ; and 
inſtead of an eaſy couch, to be ſupported by a coil of cable, by 
way of a ſeat; N ; & 

147, Red 
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« Admonifh you before ſeduced—* Whither thence, mad- 
* man, do you ruſh ? | 

« Whither ? what would you have? under your warm 
c breaſt manly bile 

« Has ſwelled up, which an urn of hemlock could not have 
i extinguiſhed. 145 

cc Can you crols the ſea ? to thee ſhall there be a ſupper on 
« a bench, | 

« Propped with twiſted hemp? and red Veientane wine 

« Shall the broad-bottomed jug exhale, hurt with naſty 
« pitch ? | 

% What ſeek you ? that money, which here with modeſt five 

5 « per cent. 

«,You had nouriſhed, ſhould go on to ſweat greedy cent. 

« per cent? | | 150 


147. Red V cientage wine.) A coarſe, bad wine, ſuch as ſea- 
men carried with them among their ſea-ſtores. See Hor. Lib. ii. 
Sat. iii. I. 143. 

148. The broad lattomed jug.] Obba--a bowl or jug with a 
great belly and broad bottom, that ſitteth, as it ii... 
This ſort of jug, or bowl, was peculiarly uſeful at ſea, becauſe 
not eaſily throw dawn. by the motion of the ſhip. 

Exbale.] Caſt forth the fumes of. 

—— Hurt with naſty pitch? ] Smelling and taſting of the 
pitch, with which every thing on board a ſhip is daubed--this, 
perhaps, was the cafe with the obba : or the pitch may be meant, 
with which the veſſel which held the wine was ſtopped, and which 
— of a coarſe ſort, might give a diſagreeable taſte to the 


War. 

109. What ſeek you?] What errand are you going upon? 
Is it to make better intereſt of your money, than you can make 
by ſtaying at home ? 

2 five per cent.] This, as among us, was not rec- 
koned uſurious, but modeſt---i. e. moderate, legal intereſt. 

150. Mouriſbed.] Metaph. from nouriſhing, nurſing, foſter- 
ing a child, making it thrive and grow : hence applied to money, 
as increaſing it by care. 

—To ſweat.) Metaph. from the effect of toil and labour 
---theſe mult attend thoſe who endeavour to make extraordinary 
intereſt of their money, by trading to foreign countries. 

— Greedy. | taph. from an immoderate deſire of Hot 
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© Indulge genio: carpamus dulcia ; noſtrum eſt 
© Quod vivis: cinis, & manes, & fabula fies. 
© VIVE MEMOR LETHI ; FUGIT HORA : hoc quod loquor, 


© inde eſt.” ; 2 
En quid agis? duplici in diyerſum ſcinderis hamo. 


Thoſe who ſtrive to make exorbitant intereſt of their money, may 
well be called greedy of gain; and hence the epithet greedy is 
applied to the gain itſelf. | | 

150, Cent, per cent.] Deunx—a pound licking an ounce, - 
A duodecim, una dempta uncia. Eleven ounces—eleven parts 
of another thing divided into twelve: ſo that deunces, here, 
fignifies eleven pounds gained by every twelve, which is gain- 
ing very near cent. per cent. as we ſay. ä | 

i5l. Indulge your genius. ] Here genio means natural incli, 
nation. Indulgere genio, to make much of himſelf, Alxsw. 
—— Pluck ſeweets.] Metaph. from plucking fruits to flowers. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Ode xi. I. 8. | | 

Carpe diem. 
q. d. Let us ſeize on and enjoy the fweets of life. 

This ſentiment is finely expreſſed in the apocryphal book of 
Wiſdom, ch. ii. 6, & ſeq. 

Luxury has been diſſuading Dama from attempting his 
voyage, by reprefenting the dangers and inconveniencies which 
muft attend it: now ſhe invites him to ftay, that he may not 
loſe the pleaſures of eaſe and luxury, which the ſhortneſs of life 
affords him but a little time for the enjoyment of. 

1 51—2. Mine that you live.] i. e. It is owing to me, ſays 
Luxury, that you enjoy the pleaſures and ſweets of life, without 
which, to live in our life. B.. Gu die,, b bps B -ſays the 
Greek proverb. Among us— May we live all the days of our 
& lives, is a common convivial expreſſion. 

Horace, on another occaſion, ſays to the muſe Melpomene, 

uod ſpiro & placeo, fi placeo, tuum eft. + rough 
Gaul N Lib. iv. Ode iii. I. 24. 

152. Became aſhes. ] You will ſoon die, and be carried to the 
funeral pile, where you will be burnt to aſhes. 

—— A ghoſt.) Manes—a ſpirit ſeparated from the body. 

— A fable.) Fabula (from for -faris, to ſpeak or talk) a 
ſubje& of diſcourſe. Perſius. here, ſome think to allude to Ho- 
race's fabulzque- manes—i. e. manes de quibus multz ſunt fa- 
bylz—the manes who are much talked of. Lib. 1. Ode iy. 
1. 16. 21 Fen 
But as the Stoic is here ſpeaking as an Epicurean, who be- 
lieves body and ſoul to die together, I ſhould rather think that 


fabula, here, means an invented ſtory, a groundleſs tale—for 
h | ſuch 


* Indulge your genius—let us pluck ſweets—lt is mine 
That you live: you will become aſhes, and a ghoſt, and 
«a fable. 


„LIVE MINDFUL OF DEATH; THE HOUR FLIES: this, 


« which I ſpeak, is from thence.” | 
& Lo, what do you? you are divided different ways with 
© a double hook. 


ſuch they looked upon the doctrine of a future ſtate. See Wild. 
. I—9. 6 J 
« A nothing but ad old wife's tale.” Davor u. 

Seen wilt thou glide a ghoſt for goſſips chat. 


BaBZWaT EX 


153. Live mindful of death.) q. d. Memento mori, 
Dum licet in rebus jucundis vive beatus : 
Vire memor quam ſis ævi brevis. : 
Hon. Lib. ii. Sat. vi. I. 96—7. 


— The hour fies.] 
Currit enim ferox ætas. 
Hon. Lib. ii. Ode v. I. 14—14. 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
| Viss. Georg. in, l. 284. Comp. Xn. x. 467—8. 
—T his, which 1 ſpeak, is from thence.) The time in which 
I am now ſpeaking is taken from thence—i. e. from the flying 
hour. See Hor. Lib. i. Ode xi. I. 7. 
Dum loquimur fugerit invida 
fEtas. 
The late lord Hervey, in a poetical epiftle to a friend, applies 
this very beautifully — | 
« Even now, while I write, time ſteals on our youth, 
% And a moment's cut off from thy friendſhip and truth.” 


The whole of Luxury's argument amounts to—“ Let us eat 

% and drink, for to-morrow we die.” If. xxii. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 
2. 

' 154. Lo! what dh you J] The Stoic now turns his diſcourſe, 
immediately, as from himſelf, to Dama, whom he has repre- 
fented as beſet by Avarice and Luxury, and at a loſs which to 
obey. Now, ſays he, what can you do, under theſe different ſo- 
licitations ? 

— You are divided, &c.] Metaph. from angling, with two 
hooks fixed to the line, and differently baited, ſo that the fiſh 


155. This 


are doubtful which to take, 
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Hunccine, an hunc, ſequeris ? ſubeas alternus oportet, 155 

Ancipiti obſequio, dominos: alternus oberres. x 
Nec tu, cum obſtiteris ſemel, inſtantique negaris 

Parere imperio, rupi jam vincula,” dicas. 

Nam & luctata canis nodum abripit : attamen illi, 

Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catenæ. 160 
Dave, cito, hoc credas jubeo, finire dolores 

Præteritos meditor : [crudum Chæreſtratus unguem 

Abradens, ait hæc] An ſiccis dedecus obſtem 


155. This do you follow, Ae] Hunc—dominum underſtood.— 
Which maſter will you follow—Avarice or Luxury ? 

— --- By turns it behoves, c.] The truth is, that you will 
ſometimes go under, or yield to, the dominion of the one, ſome- 
times of the other, alternately---agcipiti obſequio—-doubting 


which you ſhall ſerve moſt, Alternus -a -um. See Alxsw. 


156. Wander.) Oberres---be like one that is at a loſs, and 
wanders 10 and down; you will wander in your determinations 
which to ſerve, at times, their commands being contrary to each 
other. Avarice bids you get more Luxury bids you enjoy what 
you have. 19 2 

157. Mühſlood, &.] Perhaps for once, or fo, you may re- 
fuſe to obey their moſt importunate ſolicitations and commands; 
but don't, from this, conclude that you are free from their ſer- 
vice. It is not a ſingle inftance, but a whole tenor of reſiſtance 
to vice, which conſtitutes freedom. Inſtanti---earneft, urgent. 

159. A dog, c.] A dog may ſtruggle till he breaks his 
chain, but then runs away with a long piece of it hanging to 
him at his neck, by which he is not only incommoded in his 
flight, but eaſily laid hold of, and brought back to his conſine- 
ment. Canis---here femnnine---lit. a bitch. ; 

So will it be with yon; you may break looſe, for a while, 
from the bondage and ſervice of vice, but thoſe inbred pinci- 
ples of evil, which you will carry about yon, will hinder your to- 
tal eſcape, and make it eaſy for the ſolicitations of your old maſ- 
ters to reduce you again into bondage to them. Therefore, 
while there remains any vice and folly within you, you will be a 
flave, however you may call yourſelf free. 

161. Davus, fc.) The Stoic, in confirmation of his main 
argument, to prove that © all but the wiſe are flares,” having 
inſtanced ſloth, avarice, and luxury, as lording it over the minds 
of men, now proceeds to ſhew that the paſſion of love is another 
of thoſe chains by which the mind is bound, 


He 
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« This do you follow, or thus? By turns it behoves that 
« you go under, 155 


« With doubtful obſequiouſneſs, your maſters # by turns, 
« you may wander. 
Nor can you, when once you have withſtood, and have 
c refuſed to obey 
* Aninſtant command, ſay, «< Inow have broken ry bub 
For alſo a dog, having ſtruggled, breaks the knot: but to 
£6 him, 
« When he flies, a long part of the chain is drawn by his 
« neck. | 160 
&« Davus, quickly (I command that this you believe) to 
« finiſh griefs 
« Paſt I meditate: (Chęreſtratus, his raw nail 
© Gnawing, ſays theſe words * Sball l, a diſgrace, oppoſe 
„my ſober 


He introduces a ſcene in the Eunuch of Menander, from 
which Terence took bis Eunuch, where the lover is called Chæ- 
reſtratus (in Terence, Phedria ) communicating to his ſervant 
Davus (in Terence, Parmeno) his intention of leaving his miſ- 
treſs Chryſis (in Terence, Thais). 

&« Davus,” ſays Chæreſtratus * (and I inſiſt on your believing 
* me to be in earneſt) I am thinking to give up my miſtreſs, and 
« to do this ſhortly - citò—and thus to an end to all the 
« plague and uneaſineſs which ſhe has coſt me.“ 

162—3. His raw nate gnawing, c.] oy his nail to the 
quick; a very common action with people in deep and anxious 
thou 


aht. 
163. hall I, a diſgrace.] q. d. Shall I, who have made 
myſelf a diſgrace to my family by keeping this woman 
—— Oppoſe.] Act contrary to the wiſhes and advice of 
my ſober relations ? 
Siccus ſignifies ſober, in oppoſition to uvidus, ſoaked, mellow 
with liquor. Hor. Ode iv. 5. 38—40. 


Dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi 
Cum Sol oceano ſubeft. 


Hence ſicci means ſober, orderly people in general, in contra- 
2 to rakes and libertines. 


164. Pa- 


| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
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Cognatis? An rem patriam, rumore ſiniſtro, 
Limen ad obſcœnum, frangam ? dum Chryſidis udas 165 
Ebrius ante fores, extincta cum face canto ? 
Euge, puer, ſapias: diis depellentibus agnam 
Percute. Sed cenſen' plorabit, Dave, relicta ? 
Nugaris : ſolea, puer, objurgabere rubra, | 
Ne trepidare velis, atque arctos rodere caſſes. 170 


164. Paternal eflate, c.] Spend and diminiſh my patri- 
mony, at the expence of my reputation. Comp. Juv. Sat. xiv. 


L ie - 
165. An obſcene threſbold.] At the houſe of an harlot.— 


Synec. limen for domum. 

— HW doors, 5c.) The doors wet with the dew of the 
night.---** Shall I ſerenade her at midnight, when I am drunken, 
4 and have put out the torch with which my ſervant is lighting 
2 . home, for fear of being ſeen and known by the paſſers 
md na 

167. * Well done, c.] © Well done, my young maſter;” 
fays Davus, „I hope you will come to your ſenſes at laſt.” 
Repelling gods, fc.) It was uſual to offer a thank-offer- 
ing to the gods, on a deliverance from any danger: hence Da- 
vus bids his maſter ſacrifice a lamb—diis depellentibus—to the 
gods, whoſe office it was to repeal and keep off evil. Perhaps Caſ- 
tor and Pollux are here meant, as they were reckoned peculiarly 
to avert miſchief. See Delph. note. Horace ſacrificed a lamb 
to Faunus, the god of the fields and woods, for his efcape from 
the falling tree. Lib. it. Ode xvii. ad fin, —Averruncus—Deus 
qui mala avertit. Als Ww. | 

168. © Think you, Davus, &c.)] Here the young man wavers 
in his reſolution, and ſhews that he is ſtill a ſhave to his paſſion for 
Chrylis—he can't bear the thought of making her uneaſy. 

169. * You trifle—] anſwers Davus. Is this the way in which 
you are to put an end to all the plague and uneaſineſs of this 
amour, to be thus irreſolute, and unable to bear the thought of 
her tears for the loſs of you? Alas? how you trifle with your- 


ſelf! | 
Tou will he chidden, c.] O fooliſh youth, when once 


| Chryſis finds out that you are ſo fond of her, that you can't bear 


to grieve her by forſaking her, ſhe will make her advantage of it; 
the will let you ſee her imperiouſneſs, and will not only ſcold, 
but beat you. 

Kea ſlipper.) Solei—a kind of pantoufle, or flipper, 
covering only the ſole of the foot, and faſtened with laces. It was 


a faſhion among the fine ladies to have theſe of a red or * co- 
5 ur, 
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& Relations? Shall I my paternal eſtate, with an ill report, 


«« Spend at an obſcene threſhold, while, before the wet 


« doors 165 


* Of Chryſis, drunken I ing with an extinguiſhed torch ??'— 
Well done, boy, be wiſe: to the repelling gods a lamb 


“ Smite:“—“ But think you, Davus, ſhe will weep, being 
cc left?“ 


* You trifle — you will, boy, be chidden with a red ſlipper, 
« Leſt you ſhould have a mind to ſtruggle, and bite the 


te tight toils : 170 


lour, as well as to * uſe of them for the chaſti ſement of their 
humble admirers, See Juv, Sat. vi. I. 611, 

Thraſo is repreſented by Terence (Eun, Act v. Sc. viii.) as 
intending, after his quarrel with the courtezan Thais, to ſurren- 
der himſelf to her at diſcretion, and to do whatever ſhe com- 
manded. The paraſite GnaT uo ſays—Quid eſt ? 


THaRas0, Qui mints quam Hercules ſervivit Omphale ? 
Gn. Exemplum placet : 


Utinam tibi commitigari videam ſandalio caput, 


From this anſwer of Goatho, it ſeems likely that there* was 
repreſented, on the Athenian ſtage, ſome comedy on the loves of 
Hercules and Omphale, in which that hero was ſeen ſpinning of 
wool, and his miſtreſs fitting by, and beating him with her ſan- 
dal, or ſlipper, when he did wrong. To this our poet may pto- 
bably allude, See the ingenious Mr. CoLman's tranſlation of 
this paſſage, and the note, 5 | 

170. Toſtruggle.) i.e. That you may not again attempt 
your liberty, Metaph. from the fluttering of birds when — 
on lime-twigs, who flutter their wings to free themſelves, by 
which they are the more limed, and rendered more unable to 
eſcape. MARSHALL, 


Sic aves dum viſcum trepidantes excutiunt, plumis omnibus 
illinunt. Seneca, De Ira, 


Trepido does not always ſignify trembling through -fear, but 
ſometimes to haſten, to buſtle, to keep a clutter. 


Dum trepidant alæ. Vire. En, iv. 121 ; and ix. 114. 
So ſtruggling to get free from a haughty miſtreſs, 


Ac veluti primo Taurus dettactat aratro, 
Mox venit aſſueto mollis ad arva jugo. 

Sic primo juvenes tre pidant in amore feroces, 
Dehinc domiti poſthac æqua & iniqua ferunt. 


ProeerT. Lib. ii. 


L 170. Aud 
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Nunc ferus, & violens: at fi vocet, haud mora dicas, 

© Quidnam igitur faciam? Ne nunc, cum accerſat, & ultro 

c Supplicet, accedam ?, Si totus, & integer, illinc 

Exieras, nec nunc. Hic, hic, quem quærimus, hic eſt : 

Non in feſtuca, lictor quam jactat ineptus. 175 
Jos habet ille ſui, palpo quem ducit hiantem 

Cretata Ambitio ? Vigila, & cicer ingere large 


170, And bite, Sc.] Metaph, from wild beaſts taken in 
nets, or toile, who endeavour to free themſelves by biting them 
aſunder, | 

In ſhort, Chryſis will ſo uſe you, if you again put yourſelf in 
her power, that you will not dare to attempt a ſecond time to 
eſca pe her, 

191. Fierce and vislent.] Now you are not with her you 
can bluſter ſtoutly. 

— Call.] i. e. Invite you to come to her 

—— #HJ"ithout delay, &c.] You would inſtantly change your 
note, and ſay— . | 

172. © What therefore, &c.) Theſe are almoſt the words of 
Phzdria, in Ter. Eun, AR i. Sc. i. l. 1—2. 


Quid igitur faciam ? non eam, ne nunc quidem 
Cum accerſor ultrò? 


173. I hole and entire. &c.] If when you left her, you 
* had been entirely heatt-whole, and had ſhaken off the yoke of 
* luſt and paſſion, you would not—nec nunc, not even now— 
* return to her, even though ſhe has ſent to intreat you to it; 
* but, from your thought of yielding to her intreaties, I ſee very 
4% plainly that, notwithſtanding all your deliberations about 
leaving her, you are fill a ſlave to her.” On. 

174.] Whom wwe ſeek.) The man who can ſo far emancipate 
himſelt from his paſſion, as to free himſelf from its dominion, ſo 
as no longer to be a ſlave to it, which Chereſtratus would have 
proved himſelf, if he could have kept his reſolution againſt all 
olicitations to break it; this is the man I mean, ſays the Stoic, 
this is the man ] allow to be free. ; 

175. Not in the wand, &c,] The better to explain this 
place, as well as l. 88 of this Satire, it may not be amiſs to 
mention, particularly, the ceremony of manumiſſion. 

* The flave was brevght before the conſul, and, in after- 
times, before the piætor, by his maſter, who, laying his hand 
upon his ſervant's head, ſaid to the prætot.— Hunc hominem li- 
berum eſſe volo, and, with that, let him go out of his hand, 
which they termed— e manu emittere, whence manumiſhon :— 
then the prztor, laying a rod upon his head, called * 

. Ft 
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«© Now fierce and violent: but, if ſhe ſhould call, without 
« delay you would fay— 

© What therefore ſhall I do? now, when ſhe can ſend for 
{© me, and willingly 

« Supplicate, ſhall I not go? “ If whole and entire from 
« thence 

© You had come forth, not now.” —“ This, this, this is he 
«© whom we ſeek, 

Not in the wand which the fooliſh lictor ſhakes, 175 

«« Has he the right of himſelf, whom gaping, with its 
jure, chalked 
« Ambition leads? Watch, and heap vetches largely on the 


faid—Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quititum; and turned him 
round on his heel. See l. 759-6. After this, the lictor, taking 
the rod out of the prætor's hand, ſtruck the ſervant ſevera 
blows on the head, face, and back (which patt of the ceremony 
Perſius refers to in this line), and nothing now remained but 
ptleo donare, to preſent him with a cap in token of liberty, and 
to have his name entered in the common roll of freemen, with 
the reaſon of his obtaining that favour.” See before, l. 88. See 
Kennet, Antiq. Is 100, 

175. The fooliſh lidor.) Ineptus, here, is either uſed in con- 
tempt of the lictor, who was a ſort of beadle, that carried the 
faſces before the prætor, and uſually, pechaps, an ignorant, illi- 
terate fellow; or it may be uſed in the ſenſe of unapt, unfit, 
improper—i, e. to convey true liberty on the flave, whom he 
' ſtruck with the rod, in that part of the ceremony which fell to 
his ſhare, | 

— Fhakes,] JaQo—is to ſhake or move; to move to and 
fro, as in the action of ſtriking often; alſo to brag or boaſt, 

176. Right of himſelf.) The poet now inſtances, in the vice 
of ambition, another chain which binds the enſlaved mind, and 
which hinders that freedom for which our Stoic is contending, 

Can he call himſelf his own maſter—meus, Il. 88; of ſay that 
he is ſui juriz—i, e. that he can diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſes, 
as having a ſovereign propriety in his perſon, 

— Whom gaping. ] Hiantem—gaping after, coveting 
greatly, like a creature gaping for food, 

— With its lure.) Palpum i, lit. a gentle, ſoft ſtroking 
with the hand: hence obtrudere palpum alicui-to wheedle, 
flatter, or coax, Al NSW. 5 Shed 

176—7. Chalked ambition. This expreſſion alludes to the white 

L 2 | garments 
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Rixanti populo, noſtra ut Floralia poſſint 

Aprici meminiſſe ſenes ! quid pulchrius? At cùm 
Herodis venere dies, unctaque feneſtr3 > 180 
Diſpoſitæ, pinguem nebulam vomuere lucernæ, 

Portantes violas; rubrumque amplexa catinum, 


garments worre by candidates for offices; in theſe they went 
about to aſk the people's votes, and from theſe white garments, 
which to make ſtill whiter they ruhbed over with chalk, they 
were called candidati. 

177. Ambition.) literally ſignifies a going about, from am- 
bio: hence a ſuing or canvaſling fot favour—hence that defire 
of honour and promotion, which is called ambition, 

Hatch] fays Ambition; always be upon the look out; 
loſe no opportunity to make yourſelf popular. 

Heap wetches largely.) Thoſe who aſpited to public of- 
fices, endeavoured to gain the votes of the people by donations 
and largefſes. Theſe kinds of public bribes conſiſted in peaſe, 
| beans, lupines or vetches, given away among the people. The 
Romans ran to ſuch extravagance on theſe occaſions, that ſeveral 
of the richeſt entirely ruined themſelves. J. Cæſar employed 
in ſuch largeſſes near a million and an half more than his eſtate 
was wotth, 


In cicere atque faba bona tu perdaſque lupinie, 
Latus ut in circo ſpatiere, aut zneus ut ſtes— 


Ho. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. l. 182—3. 


178. Prarrelling peeple.] Quarrelling about their ſhares in 
the largeſſes and donations ; or, as we ſee at our elections, about 
the intereſls of the ſeveral candidates, whom they ſeverally 
eſpouſed. 

Our feaſts, Ec.) That the feaſts which we gave, marked 
by our great liberality, may never be forgotten, to the lateſt old 
age of thoſe who attended them, 

Feaſts of Flora.) Flora was a noted courtezan in Rome, 
who having gotten a large ſum of money by proſtitution, made 
the Roman people her heit: but they, being aſhamed of her pto- 
feſſion, made her the goddels of flowers, 

In honour of her feaſts were held, and games exhibited, 
which were provided by the zdile, who, on this occalion, was 
very liberal in his donations to the people, in hopes of gaining 
their votes for an bigher place in the magiltiacy, The Flota- 
lia were held on the 28th of April, 

— Sunny ald men.) Aprici ſenes—old men who loved to 
baſk in the fun, the warmth of which was very acceptable to 
their cold habit of body, which old age brought on: their deliglit 

Was 
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*« Quarrelling people, that our feaſts of Flora ſunny old men 
© May remember: what more glorious ? but when 

The days of Herod have come, and in the greaſy window 180 
The candles diſpoſed, have vomited a fat cloud, 

«« Bearing violets; and, having embraced a red diſh, 


was to baſk on a ſunny bank, and talk over old times, Comp, 
Juv. Sat, xi. I. 203. 

In the well-known, beautiful ballad of Darby and ſoan, the 
poet has made uſe of this idea, as one deſctiption of the amuſe» 
ment of old age— 


Together they totter about, 
Or ſit in the ſun at the door—&c, 


179. What more glorinus?] Than thus to recommend our- 
ſelves to the people, gain their favour, and leave a laſting me- 
mory of our munificence? Iron, ; ; 

180. The days of Herod, c.] Another chain in which the 
human mind is holden, is ſuperſtition ; to this, all but the wiſe 
are ſlaves, He inſtances this in thoſe Romans who had addicted 
themſelves to many of the Jewiſh rites and ſuperſtitions, for ſuch 
their whole religion appeared to the heathen, See Juv Sat. xiv.” 
J. 96—106. We find, by Matt. xiv. 6. and Mark vi. 21. that 
the king's birth-day was an high feſtival, obſerved at Herod's 
court; and, by this paſſage of Perſius, it apprats to have been 
celebrated by the Jews at Rome alfo, particularly by the Hero- 
dians, who conſtituted a fociety in honour of Herod, after the 
manner of the Sodalitia at Rome. See BrougGToON,- Biblio- 
theca—t't, Herodians. | 

— Greaſy window.) They ſtuck up candles, or lamps, in 
their windows, in token of a rejoicing day- they lighted them 
_ early in the day (comp. Juv, Sat. xit. 92.) and by their flaring 
and gattering they made the frames of the windows on which 
they ſtood all over greaſe, 

181. at clo, i. e. Of ſmoke. - An exad deſcription of the 
fmoke of a candle, or lamp, which is impregnated with particles 
of the fat, ur greaſe, from which it aſcends z as may be ſeen on 
ceilings, or other places, on which this ſmoke has alighted, and 
which, when they are attempted to be cleaned, are found to be 
ſoiled with a mixture of ſoot and greaſe, | 

Vomuete is a word well adapted to expre(; the diſcharge of 
the thick and filchy tmoie from the wicks, So Virg. n. v. 682. 


Stupa vomens tardum fumum. 
The tow diſgorging tardy, languid ſmoke, 


182. Bearing wizlets.] They adorned their lamps with wreaths 
of violets, and other flowers, on theſe occaſions. | a 
182. Embraced 
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Cauda nata t thynni, tumet alba fidelia vino; 

Labra moves tacitus, recutitaque ſabbata palles: 

Tunc nigri lemures, ovoque pericula rupto: 185 
Hinc grandes Galli, & cum ſiſtro luſca ſacerdos, 


182. Embraced a red diſh.) Hypallage, for the diſh em- 
bracing the tail of the fiſh, Thynnus, a large coarſe fiſh z the 
poet mentions only the tail of it, which was the worſt part—this 
he does, probably, by way of deriſion of the Jews feſtal-din-, 
ner.— The diſh, of red earthen-ware. 

183. Swims—] In ſadce. | 
— White pitcher.) An earthen veſſel, a white crock of 
earth. 

—— Sells.) Is filled up to the brim or tumet may imply, 
that the wine was bad, and in a fermenting ſtate, frothing up 
above the hrim— Every circumſtance of the entertainment 
| ſeems to be mentioned with a thorough air of contempt, and 
to denote the poverty of the Jews. 

184 Silent you mode your lips. ] You join in the ſolemnity, 
ou attend at their proſeuchæ, and, like them, mutter prayers 
inwardly, only moving your lips. See Sat. ii. J. 6. 
, fear.) Palies is uſed by our poet elſewhere to de- 
note hard ſtudy, which occaſions paleneſs. See Sat. i. l. 1243 
and Sat. iii. 85, Here it is uſed to denote that ſuperſtitious 
fear, which occaſions, from yielding to it, a pale and wan ap- 
pearance in the countenance. 
Circumciſed ſabbaths.) Recutita ſabbata, Hypall. for 
ſabbata recutitorum—the ſabbaths of the circumciſed, Palles 
ſabbata, here, is equivalent to metuentem ſabbata, Juv. Sat, ziv. 
J. 1 d. By degrees you will enter into all the Jewiſh ſu- 

rſtition. N 

The word ſabbata, in the plural, may here denote, not only 
the ſabbath- days, but all the Jewiſh holidays, which were days 
of reſt from labour; among others, the feſtival which they had 
inſtituted in bonour of Herod's birth-day. 

185. Then black hobgoblins.] The mind enſlaved by ſuper- 
ſition, falls from one degree of it into another, | 

Lemures—ghoſts, ſpirits that walk by night, hobgoblins. 
A1xsw,—NoQurnos lemures. Hor. Ep, ii. Lib. ii. J. 209,— 
ere are only ſuppoſed to appear by night— hence called 

ac | 


Dangers from a broken egg,) The antients had a ſuper- 
ſtition about egg-ſhells : they thought, that if an egg-ſhell were 
cracked, or had an hole bored through at the bottom of it, they 
were ſubje to the power of ſorcery, 

This 1s contrary to the ſuperſtition of thoſe, who, in the days 
when witches were believed in, always broke the bottom of an 


Cgge 
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« The tail of a tunny-fiſh ſwims, the white pitcher ſwells 


« with wine; 
*« Silent you move your lips, and fear circumciſed ſabbaths: 
Then black hobgoblins, and dangers from a broken 


66 egg 18 5 
« Hence huge prieſts of Cybele, and a one- eyed prieſteſs with 
« a fiſtrum, 


egg-ſhell, and croſſed it, after having eaten the egg, leſt ſome 
witch ſhould make uſe of it in bewitching them, or failing over 
the ſea in it, if it were whole. See Dnybex's note. 

For an inſtance of national ſuperſlition, as ridiculous as any 
that can be imagined, I would refer the reader to the ſolemn 
public ſtatute of 1 Jac, I. c. 12. againſt witchcraft—now re- 
pealed by 9g Geo. II. c. 5. 

186, Hence.) i. e. From this ſuperſtitious principle in the 
minds of men, they are led from one degree of credulity to an- 
other: of this advantage has been taken by the prieſts of Cybele, 
and of Ifis, to fill them with groundleſs terrors, | 

— Huge prieſts of Cybele.) See theſe deſcribed at large, 
Juv, Sat. vi. 510—20, They were called Galli, from Gallus, 
a river of Phrygia, the drinking of which made people furious, 
So Ovid, Faſt, iv. - 


Inter, ait, viridem Cybelen altaſque Celenas, 
Amnis it inſans nomine Gallus aqua. 
Qui bibit inde furit, &c. 


Perſius calls them grandes— Juvenal ſays, ingens ſemivir, 
&c—They were uſually of great ſtature, owing, as has been ſaid, 
to their caſtration, which increaſed their bulk, Their ſtrange, 
mad geſtures, and their extraordinary appearance, as well as 
their loud and wild vociferation, had great effect on weak and 
ſuperſtitious minds. See Juv, Sat. vi. 521—25, 

—— One-eyed prieſteſs with a fiflrum.] The ſuperſtition of 
the gypti an goddeſs Iſis had been transferred to Rome, where 
ſhe had a temple, She was repreſented with a ſiſtrum, a ſort of 
hrazen or iron ticabrel, with looſe rings on the edges, in her 
hand. ZEnggor, from onu, to ſhake—its noiſe proceeding from 
its being ſhaken violentiy, and ſtruck with the hand, or with an 
iron rod, A 

The prieſteſs of Ifis, when celebrating the wild rites of Iſie, 
carried a fifirum in her hand, in imitation of the goddeſs, and 
had great influence over the minds of the. ſuperititious, See 
Juv. Sat. vi. 525 —30. 8 i ; 

The poet calls ber one-eyed—perhaps this was her ſituation, 
and that ſhe pretended to have loit an eye by a blow _ the 

rum 
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Incuſſere deos inflantes corpora, ſi non 
Prædictum, ter mane, caput guſtaveris alll. 
Dixeris hæc inter varicoſos centuriones : 
Continuo craſſum ridet Vulfenius ingens, 199 
Et centum Græcos curto centuſſe licebit. 


ſiſtrum of Ifis ; for it ſeems that this was the way which the god- 
deſs took to avenge herſelf on thoſe who offended her. 


Decernat quodcunque volet de corpore noſtro 
Ifis, & irato feriat mea lumina ſiſtro. 


Juv, Sat, xiii, I. 92—z. See the note there, on l. 93. 


187. Have inculcated, &c,) Theſe vile impoſtors, when once 
the mind is enſlaved ſo far by ſuperſtition as to receive their im- 
poſitions, will inculcate their abſurd and wild notions as ſo many 
truths—they will perſuade you, that the gods which they ſerve 
will ſend dropſies, and other ſwellings of the body, unleſs you 
uſe ſome amulet or charm to prevent it; ſuch as eating a head, 
or clove, of garlick, for three mornings ſucceſſively. 

188. Appointed.) i. e. Ordered—preſcribed—as a preſerva- 
tive. 

189. If you ſay theſe things, c.] If you were to diſcourſe, as 
J have done, in the hearing of one of our rough centurions 
(comp. Sat. iii, I. 77.) in order to prove the ſlavery of all men 
to vice and folly, except the wiſe, he would ſet up a loud horſe- 
laugh at you, l N 


Heim.] Varicoſus, having large veins— perhaps from 
the robuſtneſs of his make. WER 


190. Huge 
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* Have inculcated gods inflating bodies, if you have not 
* Taſted, three times in the morning, an appointed head of 


4 garlick. 
* If you ſay theſe things among the veiny centurions, 
«« Immediately huge Pulfenius rudely laughs, 190 


* And cheapens an hundred Greeks at a clipped centuſlis.” 


190. Huge Pulſenius.] The name of ſome remarkably tall 
= luſty ſoldier of that day—put here for any ſuch ſort of per- 
on. 
Ee Rudely laughs.] Craſſum ridet, for craſse ridet. Græ- 
ciſm, 
191. And cbeapens.] Liceor - eri. Dep. to cheapen a thing, 
to bid money for it, to offer the price. 
—— Greeks.) i. e. Philoſophers, moſt of which firſt came 
from Greece, ; 
—— A clipped centuſſis.] Centuſſis, a rate of Roman money, 
amounting to about ſix ſhillings and three pence of our money, 
Clipped.] Curtailed, battered—ſhort of its nominal va- 
lue, like bad money among us. | 
q. d. If Pulfenius, the centurion, were to hear what I have 
ſaid on the ſubject of liberty, he would not only laugh at it, but, 
if he were aſked what he would give for an hundred philoſophers, 
he would not offer a good fix and threepenny piece for them 
all, — However, though you may be of the Gina mind, Dama, 
yet what I have ſaid is not the leſs true, nor are philoſophers 
the leſs valuable in the eyes of all the wiſe and good. 
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SATIRA 


( 164 ) 


S211 R AVE 


ARGUMENT. 


Perfius addreſſes this epiflolary Satire to his friend Cefius 
Baſſus, a lyric poet. They both ſeem, as was uſual with the 
ftudious among the Romans, in the beginning of winter, to 
have retired from Rome to their re/peftive country houſes ; 
Perſius to his, at the port of Luna, in Liguria ; Baſſus to 
his, in the territories of the Sabines. 
The Poet firſt enguires after his friend 's manner of life 


Ap CASIUM BASSUM 


ADMO VII jam bruma foco te, Baſle, Sabino ? 
Jamne ly ra, & tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chordæ ? 
Mire opifex, numeris, veterum primordia rerum, 


1. Sabine fire- hear b.] The antient Sabines were a people 
between the Umbrians and Latins, but, after the rape of the 
dabine women, incorporated into one people with the Latine, 
by agreement between Tatius and Romulus, This part of Italy 
ſtill retained its name: and here Baſſus had a country-houſe, to 
which he' retired at the beginning of winter, for the more quiet 
and convenient opportunity of ſtudy, This was not far from 
Rome, 

— Fire hearth.) So focus literally ſignifies, quod foveat 
ignem—A1 xs w. but it is ſometimes uſed for the whole houte, 
by ſenec. and, perbaps, is ſo to be underftood here. Some- 
times, by meton, for the fite. | 

2. Does now the hre.] The lyte was 2 fringed inſtrument, 
which gave a ſoft and gentle ſound when touched with fingers ; 
but when ſtruck with a quill, which, when fo uſed, was called 
pecten, gave a louder and harſher ſound, 

The language here is figurative=the lyre ſtands for lyric, or 
the ſofter and gentler kind of poetry; and the ſtrings, or chords, 
being firuck tettico pectine, with the rough or harth quill, de- 

note 


( 165 ) 


rn 


ARC U MME Nr. 


and ſtudies, then informs him of his own, and where he now 
is. He deſcribes himſelf in his retirement, as quite undiſe 
quieted with regard to care or paſſions ; and with reſpect 15 
his expences, neither profuſe nor parſumonious. He then 
treats on the true uſe of riches ; and ſbews the folly of thoſe who 
live fordidly themſelves, for the ſake of leaving their riches 
to others. 


To CASIUS BASSUS. 
AS winter already moved thee, Baſſus, to thy Sabine 


fire-hearth ? 
Does now the lyre, and do the ſtrings, live to thee with a 
rough quill? 


Admirable artiſt ! in numbers the beginnings of things 


note the ſharper and ſeverer ſtyle of verſe. The poet enquires . 
whether Baſſus in his retirement, was writing lyric verſes, and 
whether he was alſo employing himſelf in graver or ſeverer kinds 
of compoſition, 

2. Live to thee.) When an inſtrument lies by, and is not 
played on, it may be ſaid to be dead, and when taken up and 
played on, the ſtrings may be ſaid to be alive, from their mo- 
tion and ſound, | 

3. Admirable artiſt /] Opifex—lit, a workman :—it alſo 
means an inventor, deviſer, and framer. 

—— numbers. ] i. e. In verſes—in metre, 


—— The beginnings. Primordia—the firſt 8 


7 


hiſtory of the earlieſt beginnings of things. So Ovi 
—— Primaque ab origine mundi 
Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 0 
me 
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Atque marem ſtrepitum fidis intendiſſe Latinæ; 

Mox juvenes agitare jocos; &, pollice honeſto, 5 
Egregios luſiſſe ſenes ! — Mihi nunc Ligus ora 

Intepet, hybernatque meum mare; qua latus ingens 

Dant ſcopuli, & multa littus ſe valle receptat. 

Lunai portum, eſt operæ cognoſcere, cives:? 

Cor jubet hoc Ennl; poſtquam deſtertuit eſſe 19 


Some nnderſtand the poet to mean, that Baſſus had written a 
treatite in verſe, concerning the original beginning or riſe of old 
and antiquated words, reading after many Copies, veterum 
primordia vocum—and that Baſſus was not only a good poet, 
but a learned antiquary, But rerum affords the eaſieſt and moſt 
natural ſenſe—Malim igitur cum Caſaubono & aliis quibuſdam, 
Otoyoriey & peubioopray Intelligere, See Delph, note. 

4. Diſplayed. j Intendiſſe—lit. to have ſtretched. — The ſound 
is given from inſtruments by the tenſion of the ſtrings. 

Manly ſound of the Latin lute.] i. e. To have written La- 
tin lyric verſes, in a noble, manly ſtrain, 

Among the Greeks they reckon nine famous lyric poets: 
but two among the Romans; viz. Horace and Cæſius Batſus. 

Horace calls bimfelf—Romare fidicen lytæ. Ode iii. Lib. 
bes 9: 2% | | 
To be reckoned this was his great ambition, as appears, 
Ode i, Lib. i. ad fin, where he-fays to Mazcenas— 


Quod ſi me lyricis vatibus inſeres, 
Sublimi feriam fidera vertice, 


5. Then be agitate young joxes.| Then, in light and lively 
firains, to deſcribe the amours and frolicks of young men. 

—— Honeſt thumb.) Meton. with truth and faithfulreſs, re- 
preſenting the actions and worthy deeds of older men, who have 
diſlinguiſhed themſelves in a more advanced time of life, 

6. Ligurian.] i, e. Being now removed from Rome into Li- 

guria,—Ligus ora, for Liguſtica ore. 
» 6—75,. Craft grows warm.] Either from its fituation near 
mountains, which kept off the coid blaſts of wind, or from the 
circumſiance next mentioned, the agitation of the ſea, which 
cauſes a warmth in the water, 

Tulln, Nat, Deor. Lib. ii. ſays—** Seas agitated by the winds 
„ grow 10 warm, as eaſily to make us underſland, that in thoſe 
* large bodies of water there is heat included: for that heat 
* which we perceive, is not to be accounted merely external and 
„ adver.titious, but excited by the agitation which is in the in- 

| nermoſt 
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To have diſplayed, and the manly ſound of the Latin lute. 

Then to agitate young jokes, and with an honeſt thumb 5 

To have played remarkable old men. To me now the Li- 
gurian coaſt | | 

Grows warm, and my ſea is rough, where a large ſide 

The rocks give, and the ſhore draws itfelf in with much 
valley. 


© The port of Luna it is worth while to know, O citizens: 
The heart of Ennius commands this, after he ccas'd dream- 
ing that he was | 10 


** nermo#t parts of the water; this alſo happens to our bodies, 
* when by motion they grow warm.“ 
7. My fea is rongh,)] That is, the ſex near Volaterra, a city 


of Tuſcany, where Perſius was born, and near which he now 
was, 


— Large fide, e.] The rocks running out far into the 
ſea, preſent an extenſive (ide to the water, by which the waves 
are — and a quiet bay formed. 

8. The ſhore dratus itſelf in, c.] The ſhore retires, and 
forms a large circular valley becween the mountains; which is 
another reaſon of the warmth of my fituationz my houſe, 
which is ſituate in that valley, being ſheltered from the wintry 
ſtorms, . | 

9. Port of Luna.) So called from the ſhape of the bay in 
which it was ſituate, which, from the circular form of the ſhare, 
was like an half-moon—L1nai, per diæteſim, for Lunæ. 
| It is xverth while, Sc.] This line is from Ennius, who 
began his annals of the Roman people with— - 


Eſt operz pretium, O cives, cognoſcere portum 
Lune. 


10, The heart of Ennius, Sc.] He was an antient poet, born 

at Rudiæ, a town of Calabria: he wrute annals of the Roman 

eople; alſo ſatires, comedies, and trageſſies; but nothing of his 
is come to us entire. He died 169 ye, before Chriſt, 

Cor means, literally, the heartz and, by meton, the mind, 
wiſdom, judgment, Perhaps the poet means to ſay, that Ennius, 
when in his right mind and ſober ſenies, recommended the port 
of Luna to his countrymen, after he caine out of his vagaries af- 
ter mentioned, 


— Dreaming, &c.) See Prologue to Sat. i. I. 2, and note, 
Mzonides was a name given to Homer, on account of his ſup- 
poſed birth at Smyrna, in the country of Mæonia, i. e. Lydia. 


11. Fifth 


1 


— wn 
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Mzonides, quintus pavone ex Pytliagoreo. 
Hic ego ſecurus vulgi, & quid præparet auſter 
Infelix pecori: ſecurus & angulus ille 
Viciai noſtro quia pinguior : et fi adeò omnes 
Diteſcant orti pejoribus, uſque recuſem 
Curvus ob id minui ſenio, aut cœnare ſine uno ; 
Et ſignum in vapida naſo tetigiſſe lagena. 
Diſcrepet his alius. Geminos, Horoſcope, varo 
Producis genio. Solis natalibus, eſt qui 


11. Fifth from the Pythagorean peacock,}] Some are for ſup- 
poſing Quintus, here, to be underſtood as a ptænomen of En- 
nius:— but it ſhould rather ſeem, as if Perfius were here laugh- 
ing at the extravagant idea of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
tranſmigtation, which Ennius for a while had received, and who 
is ſaid to have dreamt, that the ſoul of a peacock had tranſmi- 
grated, firſt into Euphorbus, then into Homer, then into Pytha- 
goras, and then into Ennius ;; fo that he ſtood fifth from the pea» 
cock, See Dryden, Tranſ. and note on this place. 

This is an evident banter on the Pythagorean notion of the 


Metempſychoſis. 
12. Here am I, c.] In this comfortable retreat of the port 


of Luna, I trouble not my head about what people ſay of me. 
What the ſouth, &c.) The ſouth wind, when it blew 
with any long continuance, was reckoned very unwholeſome, 
particularly to cattle, So Virg. Geor, i. I, 444. 
 Arboribuſque, ſatiſque, Notus, pecorique ſiniſter. 
The poet ſeems to ſay, that he was without care or anxiety in 
his retreat. The modern Italians call this wind Sirocco, or Sci» 
locco, which blows from the ſouth-eaſt. 
13. That cerner, Wc.) Horace, Sat. vi. Lib. ii, I. 89. 
—— - O fi angulus ille 
Proximus accedat, qui nune denormat agellum. 


Perfius took his angulus ille from this paſſage of Horace. 

14. And if all, c.] If ever ſo many of my inferiors, how- 
ever lowly and meanly born, ſhould grow ſo rich, adeò diteſ- 
cant, as to have their poſſeſſions exceed mine— 

15. 1 fhould ever refuſe, Ec.) I ſhould not make myſelf un- 
eaſy, ſo as to fret upon that account, and to bring on old age 
before my time, as if bowed under a weight of years, 

16, Sup without a dainty.) Unctus, literally, is anointed, 
greaſy, and applied to deſcribe a dainty rich meal, good cheer, 
Hence un&tifime# cœns. See Arnvw, UnQus, vn 
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Mzonides, the fifth from the Pythagorean peacock. 
Here [Cam] I, careleſs of the vulgar, and what the ſouth, 


Unfortynate to the cattle, may prepare: and unconcerned 
- | becauſe that corner | | | 

Is more fruitful thin mine that's next to it, and if all, 

Sprung from worſe, ſhould grow ever ſo rich, I ſhould 


always refuſe, 15 

On that account, to be diminiſh'd crooked with old age, or 
to ſup without a dainty, , 

And to have touched with my noſe the ſeal in the vapid 

| caſk. | 

Another may differ in theſe things ; twins, O Horoſcope, 

with a various 1 

Genius you produce. There is, who, only on his birth-day, 


I'll not live the worſe ; envy ſhall not ſpoil my appetite z I'll 
not abate a ſingle diſh at my table, in order to fave up what 
would make me as rich as my neighbour, 

17. And to have touched with my noje, Sc.] I ſhall not bottle 
up dregs of muſty wine, and then examine the ſeal, which 1 
bave put on the mouth of the veſſel, as cloſely as if I meant to 
run my noſe into the pitch which has received itz impreſſion, to 
try whether any of my ſervants have opened it. 

g. d. I ſhall neither fret myſeif into old age before my time 
with envy, nor turn niggard, in order to ſave money, that I may 
equal my richer neighbours, 

18. Another may differ, c.] However ſuch may be my way 
of thinking, yet as there are 


Mille hominum ſpecies & rerum diſcolor uſus—See Sat. v. 52. 


it is certain that others may differ from me in ſentiments, wich te- 
gard to theſe matters. | 

—— Y Hereſcepe.] Horoſcopus here fignifies the tar that had 
the aſcendent, and preſided at one's nativity, 

q. d. Whatever aſtrologers may ſay, two perſons, even twins, 
born under the ſame horoſcope, are frequently ſeen to be pro- 
duced with a different genius, or natural inclination, 

19, There is, who, c.] Of theſe twins, one of them ſhall be 
covetous and cloſe, the other prodigal. 

ou of them will grudge himſelf almoſt the common comforts 
of life. 5 
— On bis birth-day.] This was uſually obſerved as a time 
| of 
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Tingat olus ficcum muria, vafer, in calice empt3 ; 20 
Ipſe ſacrum irrorans patinæ piper. Hic bona dente 
Grandia magnanimus peragit puer.—IItar ego, utar; 

Nec rhombos, ideò, libertis ponere lautus; 

Nec tenuem ſolers turdarum nòſſe ſalivam. 


? 


+ Meſle tenus propria vive; & granaria (fas eſt) 25. 
Emole; quid metuas ? occa, & ſeges altera in herbi eſt, 


of feaſting, and making entertainments for their friends, See 
Juv. Sat. xi. I. 83—5; and v. I, 36—7. 

20. Wily.] Vafer—cunning, crafty, 

Dip his dry herbs.] Olus -eris—any garden herbs for 
food—probably what we call a ſallad. 

Inflead of pouring oil, or other good drefſing, over the whole, 
he, in order to have no waſte, craftily contrived to dreſs no more 
than he ate, by dipping the herbs, as he took them up to eat, 
into a ſmall cup of pickle: of this he had no ſtore by him, but 
bought a little for the occaſion, 

Muria was a kind of ſauce, or pickle, made of the liquor of 
the tunny- fiſh—a very vile and cheap tauce, 

21. Himſelf ſprinting, Sc.] He would not truſt this to a ſet- 
vant, for fear of his ſprinkling too much, therefore did it him- 


ſelf. 


Sacred pepper.} Which he ſets as much ſtore by as if it 
were ſacre . 
Hor. Lib. i. Sat. i. l. 71—2. 
Tanquam patcere ſactis 
Cogetis. 
And Lib. ii. Sat, iii. I. 110. 
Metuenſque velut contingere ſaerum. 
.] i. e. The other twin, quite of a contrary diſpoſi- 
tion, 


— A magnanimius hey.] Yet not grown to manhood, but 
having early a noble diſpoſition, Iron. 

22. His tooth, | By the indulgence of his luxurious appe- 
tite—meton,—devours all he has. 

—— Diſpatches a great eſtate.) i. e. Makes an end of a large 
eſtate, by tpending it profuſely upon his gluttony and luxury, 

—— { will uſe, Sc.) For my part, lays Perſius, I will uſe 
what I have; I ſay uſe, not abuſe it, either by avarice on the 
one hand, or by prodigality on the other. 

23. Not thereſore ſplendid, Sc.] Not fo ſumptucus and coſtly, 
as to treat my freedmen, when they come to ſee me, with turbor 
for dinnet -ideò, i. e. merely becauſe I would appear ſplendid. 

X 24. Nor 
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'Wily can dip his dry herbs in a cup with bought pickle, 20 

Himſelf ſprinkling on the diſh ſacred pepper. This a mage 
nanimous boy | 

With his tooth diſpatches a great eſtate.— will uſe, I 
will uſe: 

Not therefore ſplendid to put turbots to my freedmen, 

Nor wiſe to know the ſmall taſte of thruſhes. 

Live up to your own harveſt; and your granaries (it is 


right) 25 
Grind out. What can you fear ?—Harrow—and another 
crop is in the blade. 


24. Mer wiſe to know, &c.) Nor yet indulge myſelf in glut- 
tony, or cultivate a fine delicate palate, ſo as to be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſmall difference between one thruſh and another, 

heſe birds, which we commonly tranflate thruſhes, were in 
great repute as dainties, Some pretended to ſo nice a taſte, as 
to be able to diſtinguiſh whether the bird he was eating was of 
the male or female kind, the Juices of the latter being reckoned 
moſt reliſhing. 

I will uſe what I have, ſays Perſius, but then it ſhall be in a 
rational moderate way z not running into needleſs extravagance, 
for fear of being reckoned covetous, or ſetting up for a connoiſ- 
ſeur in eating, for fear of not being teſpe cted as a man of a deli- 
cate taſte, 

25. Your own harveſt.) Equal your expences to your in- 
come, 

26, Grind out.] Don't hoard, but live on what you have— 
- uſe it all. Fas eſt—q. d. You may do it, and ought to do it, 

—— What can you fear?] You have nothing to be afraid 
of: the next harveſt will replace what you ſpend. Comp. 
Matt. vi. 33. | 

—— Harrow.) Occo is to harrow, to break the clods in a 
ploughed field, that the ground may lie even, and cover the 

rain, Here, by ſynec. it ſtands for all the operations of huſ- 

andry,—q. d. Plough, ſow, barrow your land, and you may ex- 
pe& another crop, Herba is the blade of any corn, which, when 
firſt it appears, is green, and looks like graſs. © Firſt the blade, 
tc then the eat, then the full corn in the ear.“ Mark iv. 28. 

Perſius was for Horace's auream mediocritatem (Ode - x, 
Lib, ii. I. 5 —8.) neither for hoarding out of ayarice, nor for ex- 
ceeding out of profuſeneſs, 


27. But 


- - — 
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At vocat officium. Trabe rupta, Bruttia ſaxa 
Prendit amicus inops : remque omnem, ſurdaque vota, 
Condidit Ionio : jacet ipſe in littore, & una 


© Ingentes de puppe dei; jamque obvia mergis, 30 


Coſta ratis lacerz.”—Nunc, & de ceſpite vivo, 
range aliquid; largire inopi ; ne pictus oberret 
ætuled in tabula. Sed cœnam funeris heres 


27. But duty calls.) Aye, ſays a miſer, all this is very well; - 


ö 


but | may be called upon to ſerve a friend, and how can I be pre- 


pared for this if ] tpend my whole annual income? 

IWith bro'en fhip.| Methinks, ſays the miſer, who is 
ſuppoſing a cale of a diltreſſed 22 I fee him ſhip- 
wrecked, and caſt away on the Bruttian rocks, and ſeizing hold 
on a point of the rock to ſave himſelf, See /Eneid vi. 360, 


Prenſantemgue uncis manibus capita aſpera montis. 


Prutium, or Prattium, was a promentory of Italy, near Rke- 
gium, hod. Reggio, not far from Sicily, nigh to which there 
were dangerous rocks. | 

28. His unheard 204vs.] Surdus means, not only deaf, but 
alſo that which is not heard, It was uſual for perſons in diſtreſs 
at ſea to make vows to ſome god, in order for their deliverance, 
that they would, if preſerved, make ſuch or ſuch offerings on 


their arriving ſafe on ſhore. But, alas! the poor man's freight, 


and all the vows that he made, were all gone together to the bot- 
tom of the Tonian Sea,—The ſea between Sicily and Crete was 
antieatly fo called, ; 

30. The great gods from the flern) The antients had large 
figures of deities, which were fixed at the ſtern of the (hip, and 
were regarded as tutelar gods. —Aurato fulgebat Apolline pup- 
pis. Virg. Fn. x. 171.— The violence of the waves ate ſuppoſed 
to have broken theſe off from the veſſel, and thrown them on 
ſhore, whither alſo the man is ſuppoſed to have ſwum, and-where 
he now lay, 

—— Sea-gulls,) Mergus is the name of ſeveral ſea-birds, 
from their ſwimming and diving in the fea, AinsworTu ſays 
it particularly means the cormorant, 

The ribs of the ſhip were now torn open, and expoſed to the 
birds of prey which,haunted the ſea, who might devour the dead 
bodies, or any proviſions which were left on board, 

1. The live turf, Sc.] q. d. Nou, upon ſuch an occaſion as 
this (which, however, is not ſo likely to happen to an individual 
of your acquaintance, as in the proſpect of it, to be a pretence for 
not freely and hoſpitably ſpending the whole annual pony of 


your land) you may relieve your ruined friend by a ſale of me 
| 0 
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But duty calls. With broken ſhip, the Bruttian rocks 
% A poor friend takes hold of, and all his ſubſtance, and his 
. ©« unheard vows 
He has buried in the Ionian : himſelf lies on the hore, 
| and together [with him] 
«© The great gods from the ſtern : and now obvious to the 


te ſea-gulls 30 
“Are the ſides of the torn ſhip.” Now even from the live 
turf | | 
Break ſomething z beſtow it on the poor man, leſt he ſhould | 
wander about 
Painted in a cærulean table. © But your funeral ſupper your 
« heir 


to help him with. Sell a piece of your land already ſown, on 
which the blade is now ſpringing up, and give the money to — 
friend who has loſt his all z that is, do not ſtay till you 
reaped, but help him immediately as his wants require. 
Ceſpes is a turf, a ſod, or clod of earth, with the graſs or other 


produce, as Corn, &c. growing upon it ; hence called virus, live 


ing. 
do Hor, Lib i. Ode xix, I. 13. 


Hic vivum mihi ceſpitem, &c, 
And Lib. iii, Ode viii, J. 3—4. 
— Poſituſque carbo in 
Ceſpite vivo. 


Comp. Juv. Sat. xii. J. 2. 
Here ceſpite vivo is to be underſtood of the land itſelf, with 
the corn growing upon it. The image is taken from the idea 


of a man's taking up a ſod, breaking off a piece of it, and giv- 
ing it to another, 


2 —3. Leſt painted, Sc.] See Sat. i. I. 89, note. 
he table, or plank, on which the ſtory of the diſtreſs was 


painted, repreſented the ſea, and therefore appeared of a ſea- 


green colour. Hence Perſius ſays—Ccrulea tabula. 


33. Your funeral ſupper, &c.) Prolepſis,—Perfius, who well 
knew the workings o avarice within the human mind, and how 


many excuſes it would be making, in order to avoid the force of 
what he has been ſaying, here anticipates an objection, which 
might be made to what he laſt ſaid, about ſelling part of one's 
eſtate, in order to relieve a hip-wreeked friend, 1 

l - ut 


of ey land, ſuppoſing that you have none of the fruits of it left 
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©Negliget, iratus quod rem curtaveris: urnæ — 

Oſſa inodora dabit: ſeu ſpirent cinnama ſurdum, 35 
geu ceraſo peccent Caſiæ, neſcire paratus, 

Tune bona incolumis minuas ?—Sed beſtius urget 


© Doftores Graios: ita fit, poſiquam ſapere urbi, 
Cum pipere & palm is, venit noſtrum hoc, maris expers, 


But perhaps you will ſay, that if you ſell part of your land, 
and thus diminiſh the inheritance, your heir will be offended, 
and reſent his having leſs than he expected, by not affording you 
a decent funeral, 

Horace ſays, Epiſt. ii. Lib. ii. I. 191—2. 

—— Nec metvam quid de me judicet hætes, 
Quod non plura datis invenerat—— | 

It was uſual at the funerals of rich people to make ſumptuous 
entertainments, the ſplendour of which depended on the heir of 
the deceaſed, at whoſe expence they were given, Theſe cœnæ 
ferales, or cœnæ funeris, were three-fold, 1. A banquet was 
put on the funeral pile, and burnt with the corpſe, See Mneid vi. 
222—5. 2. A grand ſupper was given to the friends and re- 
lations of the family, Cic. de leg. Lib, ii. 3. a diſh of pro- 
viſions was depoſited at the ſepulchre, 

Ponitur exigua feralis cœna patel lä. 
See Juv, Sat. v. I. 85, and note, 


This laſt was ſuppoſed to appeaſe their manes. 

35. My unperfumed bones.] After the bodies of the rich were 
burnt on the funeral pile, the aſhes containing their bones were 
uſually gathered together, and put into an urn with ſweet ſpices, 

— Whether cinnamons, c.] Peiſius here names cinna- 
mon and Caſia, the latter of which he ſuppoſes to be ſophiſti- 
cated, for the ſake of cheapneſs, with cherry-gum, or gum from 
the cherry-ttee. The cinnamon, if true and genuine, is a fine 
aromatic ; but the expteſſion, ſpirent ſurdum, breathe inſipid- 
ly—(furdum, Grzciſm, for ſurde—or, perhaps, odorem may 
be underſtood)—looks as if the cinnamon, as well as the Caſia, 
were ſuppoſed to he adulterated, and mixed with ſome ingredi- 
ent which ſpoiled its odour. The heir is ſuppoled to lay out as 
little as he well could on the deceaſed, 

36. Prepared te be igutrant.] i, e. Determined beforehand 
not to trouble his head about the matter—the worſe the ſpices, 
the leſs the coſt, | 

37. Safe diminiſh, c.] Therefore can you, while alive and 
well, having no ſicknets or loſs of your own—all which are 
meant by incolumis— ſubſtract from your eftate, and thus diſo- 


blige your heir ?—Some ſuppoſe theſe to be the words * the 
eit, 


« Will neglect, angry that you have diminiſhed your ſub- 
* ſtance: © To the urn 

« He will give my uaperfumed bones: whether cianamons 
«© may breathe inſipidly, 35 


Or Caſias offend with cherry-gum, prepared to be ig- 


© norant. | 
Safe can you diminiſh your goods?“ - But Beſtius urges 
The Grecian teachers: So it is, after to the city, 
« With pepper and dates, came this our wiſdom void of 
© manlineſs. 


heir, r-monſtrating againſt the old man's ſpendin his money, 
and ſo diminiſhing the patrimony which he was to | Seem behind 


him: but I rather ſuppoſe the poet to be continuing the prolep- 
ſis which begins |. 331 and it is a natural queſtion, which may 


be imagined to ariſe out of what the miſer has been ſuppoſed to 
offer againſt being kind and generous to a diſtreſſed friend, — 
The poet before ſuppoſes him to urge his fear of diſobliging his 
heir, if he diminiſhed his eſtate— Ihen, continues Perſius, tune 
bona incolumis minuas?—4q. d. Can you then, on pain and peril 
of having your heir neglect your funeral, and ſhew the utmoſt con- 
tempt to your remains, think (while alive and well—incolumiz— 
having no ſickneſs, or loſs of your own) of ſubtracting, from 
your eſtate for the ſake of other people ?—this you will urge as 
an unanſwerable objection to what 1 propoſe you ſhould do for 
the ſake of an unfortunate friend by this you plainly ſhew, that 
you are more concerned for what may happen to you after you 
are dead, than for your friends while you are alive. 

37. But Beſtius, Sc.] The name of ſome covetous fellow, 
a legacy-hunter, who is repreſented very angry that philoſo- 
phers have taught generoſity, by which the ſums which they ex- 
pe&t may be leſſened during the teſtator's life, and that from 
Greece has alſo been derived the cuſtom of expenſive funerals, 
which affect the eſtate after the teſtator's death, 

379—3$. Urges the Grecian teachers.) i, e. Rails, inveighs 
againſt the philoſophers, who brought _ philoſophy firſt from 
Greece, and taught a liberal beſtowing of our goods on the ne- 
ceſlities of others, A 16a - 1 

Pepper and dates, Sc.] Pepper, dates, and philoſophy, 

WL — together from Aſia. This is ſaid in the ſame 
ſtrain of contempt as Juvenal's f 4 


Advectus Roman, quo pruna & coCtona vento. 
Sat. iii. J. 83. 
397555 
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* Feeniſecz craſſo vitiarunt unguine pultes.” 40 
Hæc cinere vlterior metuas? At tu, meus heres 
Quiſquis eris, paulum a turba ſeductior audi: 


39. This our wiſdem.] Noſtrum ſapere. Gr. for noſtra ſa- 

pientia—like vivere triſte, for triſtis vita, Sat. i, I. . 
Veid of manlineſs,] A poor effeminate thing, void of 
that noble plainneſs and hardineſs of our anceſtors, who never 
thought of leading ſo lazy and indolent a life as the philoſo- 
phers, or of laying out extravagant ſums in ſpices, and burning 
aromatics on funeral piles, or putting coſtly ſpices into urns, 

The poet uſes marem ſtrepitum for a ſtrong manly ſound, 
I. 4 of this Satire, This, among other ſenſes given of this dif- 
ficult phraſe—maris expers—ſeems moſtly adopted by commen- 
tators, But as Perſius evidently applies the words—maris ex- 
pers—from Hor, Lib. ii, Sat, viii. I. 15, it may perhaps be 
— * that he meant they ſhould be underſtood in a like 

nſe, 

Fundanius is giving Horace an account of a great entertain» 
ment which he had been at, and, among other particulars, men- 
tions the wines— 


oe On Procedit fuſcus Hydaſpes 
Cæcuba vina ferens; Alcon, Chium matis expers, | 


Black Hydaſpes ſtalks 

„With right Czcubian, and the wine of Greece— 
« Of foreign growth which never croſs'd the feas.“ 
x FrAxCts, 


To this Mr. Francis ſubjoins the following note. 

“Chi um maris expers.] It was cuſtomary to mix ſea-water 
« with the ſtrong wines of Greece; but Fundanius, when he 
6 ſays that the wine which Alcon carried had not a drop of wa- 
© ter in it, would have us underſtand, that this wine had never 
„ croſſed the ſeas, and that it was an Italian wine, which Naſi- 
2 (the maſter of the feaſt) recommended for Chian,” 

AMB, 

This ſeems to be a good interpretation of Horace's maris 
expers, and, therefore, as analagous thereto, we may underſtand 
it, in this paſſage of Perſius, in a like ſenſe to denote that 
the philoſophy, which Beſtius calls noſttum hoc ſapere, “ this 
* (ame wiſdom of outs, and which came from Greece ori- 
ginally, is now no longer to be looked upon as foreign, but as 
the growth of Italy, teeing that that, and the luxurious man- 
ners which came from the ſame quarter, have taken place of the 
ancient ſimplicity and frugality of our forefathers, —** And fo it 
© comes to paſs (ita fit, I. 38) that we are to give away 2 ſub- 

«* ſtance 
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«© The mowers have vitiated their puddings wich thick 
4% Oil.“ 40 
« Do you fear theſe things beyond your aſhes ?—But 
„thou, my heir, 
4% Whoever thou ſhalt be, a little more retired from the 
*« crowd, hear. 


4 (tance to others, and that a vaſt expence is to attend our fu- 
ce nerals, and that even a common ruſtic- can't eat his pudding, 
&« without a rich ſauce,” —But fee Caſaubon in loc. 


40. The mowers, &c,) The common ruftics have been cor- 
rupted with Grecian luxury, and now 


The ploughmen truly could, no longer eat, 
Without rich oils to ſpoil their wholeſome. meat. 


Beſtius is very right in ſaying, that the philoſophy which the 
Stoics taught at Rome came from Greece z but he would not 
have railed at the philoſophers, if they had not taught princi- 

les entirely oppoſite to his ſelfiſhneſs and avaricez nor would 
be have found fault with the introduction of What made funerals 
expenſive, had he not carried his thoughts of parſimony beyond 
the grave, and dreaded the expence he muſt be put to in burying 
thoſe whom he expected to be heir to; and even the luxury 
which had been imported from Greece would not have troubled 
him, but as it coſi money to gratify it. 

— Their puddings.) Puls -tis—a kind of meat which the 
antiems uſedy- made of meal, water, honey, or cheeſe and eggs; 
a ſor of kr y-puddiag—here put for any ruſtic, homely fare, 
The « wo vieh ent well intimates the meaning of the ſelfiſh- 
Bau ob was to expreſs his enmity to ever thing that 


8 
4 Beyond your aſhes.) Beyond the grave, as we ſay Do 
you, miſerable wretch, concern yourfelf about what your heir 
1ays of you, or in what manner your funeral is conducted? 

But thou, my heir, c.] Perſius, here, coincidently with 
the ſubje he is now entering upon, repreſents, in a ſuppoſed 
converſation in private with the perſon who might be his heir, 
the right a man has to ſpend his fortune as he pleaſes, without 
ſtanding in awe of thoſe who come after him: and firſt, to be 
liberal and munificent on all public occaſions of rejouicing z next, 
to live handſomely and comfortably, and not Rarve himielf that 
his ſucceſſor may live in luxury. 

42. Retired from the crowd.) Secretam garrit in autem. 
Sat. v. I. OW aſide a little, if you pleaſe, that I may deal 
the more freely with you, and liſten to me. 

| 43.0 
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O bone, num ignoras? miſſa eſt a Cæſare laurus, 
Inſignem ob cladem Germanæ pubis; & aris 
Frigidus excutitur cinis : ac jam poſtibus arma, 
Jam chlamydas regum, jam lutea gauſapa captis, 
Eſſedaque ingenteſque locat Cæſonia Rhenos. 

Diis igitur, genioque ducis, centum paria, ob res 
Egregie geſtas, induco. Qyis vetat ? aude. 


43. © O good man.] q. d. Harkye, my good friend, and heir 
that is to be— 

—— Are you ignorant? ] Have not you heard the news? 

—— A laurel is ſent, Qc.] Caius Caligula affected to 
triumph over the Germans, whom he never conquered, as he 
did over the Britons; and ſent letters to Rome, wrapt about 
2 laurels, to the ſenate, and to the empreſs Cæſonia his 
wife. 7 . 

45. The celd affes, Fc.) The aſhes which were to be ſwept 
off tbe altars, were either thoſe that were left there after the laſt 
facrifice for victory, or might, perhaps, mean the aſhes which 
were left on the altars ſince ſome former defeat of the Romans 
by the Germans; after which overthrow the altars had been 
neglected. Drvyven, 

—— And nw.) i, e. On the receipt of this good news. 

— T7 the peſbs, arms.) Perſius here enumerates the prepa- 
rations for a triumph; ſuch as fixing to the doors or columns of 
the temple the arms taken from the enemy, Thus Virg, 
En. vii. 183—6, 


Multaque preterea ſacris in poſtibus arma, 
Captivi pendent currus, cutvæque ſecures, 
Et crriſtz capitum, & portarum ingentia clauſtra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra carinis. 
And Hor, Lib, iv, Ode xv. I, 6—8. 

Et ſigna poſtes reſtituit Jovi, 

Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis 

Poſtibus. 


46. Garments of kings.) Chlamys ſignifies an habit worne by 
kings and other commanders in war, | | 


: —— Ipſe agmine Pallas 
In medio, chlamyde, & pictis conſpectus in armis, 
1 En. viii. I, 5359 —8, 


—— Sorry mantles on the captives,] When captives were to 
be led in triumph, they put on them cloathing of the coarſeſt 
fort, made of a dark frize, in token of their abject ſtate, | 

47. And chariots,] Eſſedum is a Gallic word—a _ of 

aiſe 
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O good man, are you ignorant? A laurel is ſent from 


« Cæſar F 
On account of the famous ſlaughter of the German 


youth, and from the altars 
„The cold aſhes are ſhaken off; and now, to the poſts, 
* arms, | 45 
« Now the garments of kings, now ſorry mantles on the 
*© captives, | 
& And chariots, and huge Germans, Cæſonia places. 
« To the gods therefore, and to the genius of the general, 
© an hundred pair, | 
* On account of things eminently atchieved, I produce: 
© Who forbids ?—Dare— | 


chaiſe or chariot uſed by the Gauls and Britons, alſo by the Ger- 
mans. 


Belgica vel molli melius feret eſſeda collo. 
| 4 VIS. G. iii. I. 204 


The Belgæ were originally Germans, but, paſſing the Rhine, 
ſettled themſelves in Gaul, of which they occupied what is now 
called the Netherlands, 

47. Huge Germans.) Rhenos, ſo called becauſe they inha- 
bited the banks of the Rhine; they were men of great ſtature, 

— Czſonia.] Wife to Caius Caligula, who afterwards, in 
the reign of Claudius, was propoſed to be married to him, at- 
ter he had executed the empreſs Meſſalina for adultery, but 
he would not have her. See her charater—Ant, Univ. Hiſt, 
vol. xiv. p. 297. 
_ — a moſt lewd and abandoned woman. See Juv, Sat, vi. 

613 —16- 

465 To the gods tberefore.] By way of thankſgiving, 

The genius of the general. Of the emperor Caligula 
ſee Sat. ii, l. 3, note—who protected and proſpered him, 

—— 4. hundred pair.] i. e. Of gladiators. Theſe were be- 
yond the purſe of any private man to give; therefore this muſt 
he looked upon as a threatening to his heir, that he would do as 
he pleaſed with his eſtate. 

On public occaſions of triumph, all manner of coſtly ſhews 
and games were exhibited, in honour of the gods, to whoſe au- 
ſpices the victory was ſuppoſed to be owing; alſo in honour of 
the conqueror z therefore Perſius adds—ob res egregie geſtas. 

49. I produce.) Induco ſignifies to introduce—to bring in 
to bring forth, or produce, Al xs w. 


49. Who 


/ 
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Væ, niſi connives Oleum artocreaſque popello 50 
Largior: an prohibes ? dic clare. Non adeo, inquis, 
Exoſſatus ager juxta eſt. Age, ſi mihi nulla | 
Jam reliqua ex amitis; patruelis nulla; proneptis 

Nulla manet; patrui ſterilis matertera vixit ; 
Deque avia nihilum ſupereſt: accedo Bovillas, 55 


49. Who forbids?) Who puts a negative on my inten- 
tion? 


Dare —] Will you, ho ate to be my heir, contradiQ 
this? do if you date. 

50. Hee / uuliſi yeu connive.) Conniveo is to wink with the 
eyes, Met,—to wink at a matter, to take no notice, to make 
a3 if he did not fee it, 

Woe be to you, ſays Perſius, if vou offer to take notice, or to 
object to what I purpoſe doing on this occaſion, 

—— Oil and paſties te the people.] Moreover I intend to 
beſtow. a dole upon the common people—popello (ſee Sat. iv. 
15.)—in order to enable them to celebrate the vitory,—Qu1l was 
a favourite ſauce for their victuals. See l. 40, and note. 

Artocrea (from ages, bread, and xgiag, fleſh) a pie, or paſty 
of fleſh. Ainsw. | 

51. Do you Linder? ſays he to his ſuppoſed heit; do you find 
fauit wich this bounty of mine, would you preyent it? 

Speak plainly.] Come, ipeak out, 

—— Yeur field hard by, &c,) Perhaps vou will ſay, that my 
eſtate near Rome, though its vicinity to the city makes it the 
more valuable, yet is not fertile enough to afford all this, 

Exoffatus—cleared of the ſtones, called the bones of the earth, 
Ov. Met. i. 193, to which Perſius perhaps alludes, Here it 
is ſuppoſed to mean cleared of the ftunes—i, e. cultivated to 
ſuch a degree, as to be rich and fertile enough to produce what 
would be anſwerable to ſuch an expence, | 

The above is the leading ſenſe given by ſome of the beſt com- 
mentators to this difficult paſſage 3 but I cannot fay that it ſa- 
tisfics me, I ſee no authority, frvm any thing that precedes or 
follows, to conſtrue juxta—nigh the city, and hence make juxta 
equivalent to ſubutbanus: nor is the taking eſt from juxta, and 
transferring it to exotſatus or ager, as dune above, the natural 
method of the ſyntax. e | 

| would therefore place the words in their natural order in 
which they are tu be conſttued Non aded, inquis, juxta eſt ex- 
offatus ager, "The Delph. interpret. ſays, Non ita, ais, prope 
eli ager line oſſibus. | 

Exoilo -are—is to take out the bones of an animal; to bone it, 
43 we fay,-Congrum iſtum maximum in aqui ſinito ludere pau- 


liſper, 


Ss 
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* Woe? unleſs you connive—Oil and paſties to the 


people 80 
* I beſtow: do you hinder ?—ſpeak plainly.“ “ Your 
« field hard by, 


4“ Say you, is not ſo fertile —“ Go to, if none to me 

Now were left of my aunts, no couſin-german, no niece's 
% daughter 

* Remains; the aunt of my uncle has lived barren, 


And nothing remains from my grandmother: I go to 
* Bovillz, | 55 


liſper, ubi ego venero, exoſſabitur. Ter. Adelph.— Ager is a 
field, land, ground—hence, a manor with the demeſnes, an 
eſtate in land. Hence, by metaph. exoſſatus ager may mean, 
here, an eſtate that has been weakened, diminiſhed by extrava=- 
gance or great expence, having what gave it its value and con- 
* taken out of it. 5 

n this view I think we may ſuppoſe the poet as repreſenting 
his heir's anſwer to be 

An eſtate that has been exhauſted and weakened—exofſa- 
tus, boned as it were, by ſuch expence as you propoſe, is not 
* ſo neat— non adeò juxta eft—i, e. ſo near my heart, ſo much 
an object of my concern, as to make it worth my while to in- 
« terfere about it, or attempt to hinder this laſt expence of your 
* dole to the mob, when the firſt of the hundred pair of gla- 
* diatots, 1, 48, will bone it—i, e. diminiſh its ſubſtance and 
value, ſufficiently to render me very unconcerned as to being 
% your heir,” We often uſe the word near, to expreſs what 
concerns us. | 

This appears to me to be the moſt eligible conſtrudion of 
the words, as w-ll as moſt naturally to introduce what follows, 

52. Go to—] ſays Perfiug—very well, take your own way— 
think as you pleaſe, I am not in the leaſt fear of finding an 
heir, though I ſhould not have a relation left in the world. 

3. My aunts.) Amita is the aunt by the father's ſide - the 
father's ſiſter. ; 

— Coufin-german,) Patruelis—a father's brother's fon o 
daughter. 

— Neice's daughter.] So proneptis ſignifies, 

54. The aunt of my uncle.) Matertera—matris ſoror—an 
aunt by the mother's ſide, 

—— Lived barren.] Had no children, 

55. Grandmother.| Avia, the wife of the avus, or grand» 


father. 
Perfius 
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| Clirumque ad Virbi ; præſtò eſt mihi Manius heres. 
Progenies terrz'—Quzre ex me, quis mihi quartus 
Sit pater; haud prompte, dicam tamen. Adde etiam unum, 
f Unum etiam, terræ eſt jam filius: & mihi ritu | 
Manius hic generis, prope major avunculus exit. 60 
Qui prior es, cur me in decurſu lampada poſcas ? 
Sum tibi Mercurius : venio deus huc ego, ut ille 
Pingitur. An renuis? vin” tu gaudere relictis? 


- Perfius means, that if he had no relations, either near or diſ- 
tant, he ſhould ind an heir who would be glad of his eſtate, 

55. | go to Boville,) A town in the Appian Way, about 
eleven miles from Rome, ſo called from an Ox which broke looſe 
from an altar, and was there taken : it was near Aricia, a noted 
place for beggars, the highway being very public. 


Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes. | 
See juv. Sat. iv. I. 117. 


55. The bill of Virbins,) An hill about four miles from 
Rome; ſo called from Hippolytus, who was named Virbius, and 
worſhipped there, on account of his living twice—inter viros 
bis. See En. vii. 561—77., This hill, too, was always filled 
with beggars, who cook their ſtands by the road-fide, 

Marius is ready, Sc.] Manius is the name of ſome 
beggar, and fo put for any; the firſt which he mer with would 
immediately be glad to be his heir, Præſtö- ready at hand. 

57. An offspring of earth—)] What, ſays the other, would you 
take ſuch a low baſe-born fellow as that, whoſe family nobody 
knows any thing about, a mere ſon of the earth, to be your heir? 

—— Enquire of me, c.] As for that, replies Perſius, if you 
were to aſk me who was my great grandfather's father, who 
ſtood in the fourth degree from my father, 1 could not very rea» 
dily inform you, But go a ſtep higher, add one, and then add 
another, I could ive you no account at All; I then muſt come 
to a ſon of earth, nobody knows who, but ſomebody that, like 
the reſt of mankind, ſprung from the earth, 

Empedccles, and ſome other philoſophers, held that mankind 
originally ſprang from the earth. 

59—b60, By the courſe of kindred, Sc.] Perhaps, in this way 
of reckoning, as the earth is our common mother, Manius may 
appear to be my relation, my great uncle for ought 1 know, or 
not very far from it; for as children of one common patent, we 
muſt be related. | 

61. You who are before, c.] This line is allegorical, and al- 
ludes to a feſtival at Athens, inſtituted in honour of Vulcan, 2 
0 
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« And to the hill of Virbius; Manius is ready at hand to 
« be my heir“ — 
« An offspring of earth'””—** Enquire of me, who my 
0 fourth father | 
May be, I ſhould nevertheleſs not readily ſay, Add alſo 
« ane, | 

„Again one; he is now a ſon of earth: and to me, by the 
1 courſe 

«« Of kindred, this Manius comes forth almoſt my great 
uncle. 60 

« You who are before, why do you require from me the 
&« torch in the race? 

« am to thee Mercury: I a god come hither, as he 


« Is painted. Do you refuſe ?—Will you rejoice in what 
« is left? 


of Prometheus, where a race was run by young men with lighted 
torches in their hands, and they ſtrove who could arrive firſt at 
the end of the race without extinguiſhing his torch, If the fore- 
moſt in the race tired as he was running, he gave up the race, 
and delivered his torch to the ſecond ; the ſecond, if he tired, de- 
livered it to the third, and ſo on, till the race was over. The 
victory was his who carried the torch lighted to the end of the 
race. 

Now, ſays Perſius, to his preſumptive heit, who appears to be 
more advanced in life, why do you, who are before me in the 
race of life, i. e. are older than lam, want what J have before 
the courſe is over, i. e. before I die, ſince, in the curſe of na- 
ture, the oldeſt may die firſt? I ought therefore to expect your 
eſtate inſtead of your expecting mine. It is the firſt in the toreh- 
race that, if he fails, gives the torch to the ſecond, not the ſe- 
cond to the firſt, See Arnsw. Lampas, ad fin. | 

62. lam tothee Mercury.) Do not look on me as thy neareſt 
kinſman, on thyſelf as my certain heir, and on my eſtate as 
what ought to come to you by tight; but rather look on me as 
the god Mercury, who 1s the beſtower of unlooked-for and fot- 
tuitous gain, 

62—3. As be is painted.) Mercury, as the god of fortuitous 
gain, was painted with wo of money in his hand. Hercules 
was the god of hidden treaſures. See Sat. it, I. 11, and note. 
Mercury preſided over open gain and trafic, and all unexpected 
advantages ariſing therefrom, | 

63. Do you refuſe *) Are not you willing to look upon me in 

this, 


__” 
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Deeſt aliquid ſummæ. Minui mihi: fed tibi totum eſt, 
Quicquid id eſt, Ubi fit, fuge quærere, quod mihi quon- 
: dam : 65 
. Legirat Tadius: neu dicta repone paterna : 
© Feenoris accedat merces; hinc exime ſumptus.” 

/* Quid reliquum eſt ? reliquum ? Nunc, nunc impenſius 


| unge, 
- Unge, puer, caules. Mihi, feſta luce, coquatur 
Urtica, & fiſſa fumoſum ſinciput aure; 3 770 


Ut tuus iſte nepos, olim, ſatur anſeris extis, 


this light, and to accept what I may leave, as merely adventi- 
tious, | 
An magis excors 
RejeQa preda, quam præſens Mercurius fert? | 
Hox. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. l. 67—8. 
63. Will you rejoice in what is left? Will you thankfully 
and joyfully take what 1 leave? * 
There is wanting ſomething, Sc.] But methinks you 
. grumble, and find fault that a yu of the eſtate has been ſpent, 
Diminiſhed it for myſelf.) Well, ſuppoſe my eſtate be 
leſs than it was, I, that had the right ſo to do, ſpent the part of 
it that is gone upon myſelf and my own concerns, 

65. But you have the whzile, Fc.) But you have all at my 
deceaſe, whatever that all-may bez you could have no right to 
any part while I was alive; fo that you bave no right to com- 
plain, when what leave comes whole and entire to you. 

— Avoid to aſh, Sc.] Don't offer to enquire what I have 

done with the legacy which my friend Tadius left mie, or to 
bring me to an account concerning that, or any thing elſe. 
66. Paternal ſayings.) Nor think of laying down to me, as 
a rule, the leſſon that old covetous fathers inculcate to their ſons, 
whom they wiſh to make as ſordid as themſelves, Perbaps te- 
pone may here be rightly tranſlated retort (comp. Juv. Sat. i. 
I. 1, and note) q. d. Don't caſt this in my teeth. 

67. Let the gains of uſury, Ic. ] q. d. Put your money out 
* to uſury, and live upon the intereſt which you make, reſerv- 
ing the principal entire :”—let me hear none of this, ſays 
Perſius, as if I were bound to live on the intereſt of what 1 have, 
that the principal may come to you. | 

68. What is the reſidue ?) Well, but though I may not call 
you to an account about your expences, yet let me aſk you how - 
much, after all, may be left for me to inherit, 4 1 
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There is wanting ſomething of the ſum: I have di- 
«© miniſhed it for myſelf, 
« But you have the whole, whatever that is: avoid to afk 
„ where that is which 65 
« Tadius formerly left me, nor lay down paternal ſay- 
« ings— | 
« Let the gains of uſury accede ; hence take out your ex- 
te pence.” 
« What is the reſidue ?“ “'the reſidue No -n 
c more expenſively anoint, 


& Anoint, boy, the pot-herbs. Shall there be for me on a 
« feſtival-day boiled 
« A nettle, and a {ſmoky hog's cheek with a cracked ear, 70 
That that grandſon of yours ſhould hereafter be ſtuff d 
«© with a gooſe's bowels, | 


; * 

68. The refidue /] ſays Perſius, with indignation; fince you 
can aſk ſuch a queſtion, as if you meant to bind me down to leave 
you a certain ſum, you ſhall have nothing, Il ſpend away as faſt 

—— New, new more expenſively, Sc.] © Here,” fays Per- 
fius, “ ſlave, bring more oil, pour it more profuſely over my 
« diſh of pot-herbs. Now I ſee that your ayarice leads you to 
« be more concerned about what I am to leave, than you are 
« about my comfort while I live, or for my fiiendſhip and re- 
« gard, I'll e'en ſpend away faſter than ever,” 

70. A nettle.] Shall I, even upon feaft-days, when even the 
poor live better, content myſelf with having a nettle cooked for 
my dinner? —i. e. any vile worthleſs weed. 
| And a ſmoky hog's cheek.) An old ruſty hog's cheek, 
with an hole made in the ear by the ſtring which paſſed through 
it to hang it up the chimney, | 

Sinciput—the fore-part, or perhaps one half of the head; 
alſo a hog's cheek. See Juv. Sat, xiii. l. 85, and note. 

Here it is put for any vile and cheap eatable, 

71. That that grandſon of yours, c.] That ſome of vour 
deſcendents may hereafter live in riot, however ſparing and co- 
vetous you may be, . 

A go1ſe's bowels, ) The liver of a gooſe was eſteemed 
by the Romans as a moſt delicious morſel. They crammed the 
animal with a certain food (of which figs were the main ingre- 

_ | dient) 
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Cum moroſa vago ſingultiet inguine vena, 

Patriciæ immeiat vulvæ? Mihi trama figure 

* reliqua? eſt illi tremat omento popa venter? 
Vende animam lucro; mercare; atque excute ſolers 75 
Omne latus mundi; Ne ſit preſtantior alter 
Cappadocas rigida pingues plauſiſſe cataſti. 

Rem duplica.* Feci.—Jam triplex ; jam mihi quarto, 


dient) that made the liver grow to to an amazing ſize, See Hor, 
Lib. ii. Sat. viii. I. 88; and Juv. Sat. v. I. 114. . 

72. His freward humour, Sc.] When at the ſame time he 
is abſurdly keeping an expenſive and high-bred miſtreſs, 

73. A woof of a figure, &c,) Trama is the woof in weav- 
ing, which is compoſed of thin threads which lie paralled to each 
other, when ſhot through the warp. Theſe do not appear while 
the cloth is freſh, and has the nap on; but when the cloth loſes 
the nap, and becomes thread-bare, then the threads are ſeen, 
and have a poor, thin, and ſhabby appearance, Now, ſays Per- 
fius, ſhall I reduce myſelf to the appearance of the texture in an 
old, worne-out, thread-bare coat ?—q, d. Shall I make myſelf 
a mere ſkeleton? mere ſkin and bone, as we ſay, Trama figuræ 
for figura tramæ. Hypall, | 

74. A gluttonous belly, &c.) That he may have his glut- 
tonous belly ſhake like a quag, as he walks along, with the fat- 
neſs of his caul. | 

This is well oppoſed to the trama figure. F 

Popa is, properly, the prieft who ſlew the facrifices, and of- 
ferred them up when lain: they had a portion of the ſacrifices, 
on which they conſtantly feaſted, and were uſually fat and well- 
—— popa ſignifies alſo gluttonous, greedy, dainty, 

etaph. | 

75. Sell your life for gain.) Perſius having pretty largely ſet 
forth how he AYES his ſuppoſed heir, = _—_— '4 in- 
tetfete with his manner of living, or with the diſpoſal of his for- 
tune while alive; and all this in anſwer to what the miſer had 
ſaid, on not daring to ſell any part of his eſtate in order to re- 
lieve his ſhipwrecked friend, for fear his heir ſhould reſent it 
after his deceaſe (ſee l. 33—7.) now concludes the Satire with 
ſome ironical advice to the miſer, in which he ſhews that the de- 
mands of avarice are inſatiable. | | 
Sell yeur life fer gain.] If, after all J have ſaid, you till 
perſiſt in Rying up riches, and hoarding for thoſe who are to 
come after you, e en take your courſe, and fee what will be the 


end of it; or rather you will ſee no end of it, for neither you, 
nor 
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When his froward humour ſhall long to gratify itſelf 
* With ſome lady of quality? Shall a woof of a figure 

ge left to me: but to him ſhall a gluttonous belly trem- 
| &« ble with caul ?— 

« Sell your life for gain; buy, and, cunning, ſearch 75 

« Every fide of the world: let not another exceed you 

« In applauding fat Cappadocians in a rigid cage. | 
Double your eſtate:“ “ I have done it: Now three- 

„ fold, now to me the fourth time, | 


nor your heir, will ever be ſatisfied. However, ſell your life 
and all the comforts of it—i. e. expoſe it to every difficulty and 
danger: in ſhort, take all occaſions to make money, let the 
riſque be what it may. See Sat. v |. 133—6. Epitrope. 
75. Buy.] Purchaſe whatever will turn to profit. 

— Cunning.) Shrewd, dextrous, in your dealings. 

75—6, Search every fide of the world.] Sail to evety part of 
the world, that you may find new articles of merchandize. 


76. Let not another exceed, &c.) Make yourſelf thorough 


maſter of the flaye-trade, that you may know how to bring 
ſlaves to market, and to commend and ſet them off to the 
beſt advantage, Plauſiſſe —literally, to have clapped with 
the hand. It was cuſtomary for the Mangones, or thoſe who 
dealt in ſlaves, to put them into a ſort of cage, called cataſta, in 
the forum, or market-place, where the buyers might ſee them: 
to whom the owners commended them for then health, ſtrength, 
and fitneſs for the buſineſs for which they wanted them; alſo 
they clapped or flapped their bodies with their hands, to ſhew 
the hardneſs and firmneſs of their fleſh, Ihe flaves had fetters 
on; therefore the poet ſays—rigida cataſta. They had arts 
to pamper them, to make them look ſleek and fat ; they allo 
painted them to ſet them off, as to theix complexion and coun- 
tenance : hence the ſlave-dealers were called Mangones. See 
 Ainsw. Mango; and Juv. xi. I. 147. 

77. Fat C ecians.)] Cappadocia was a large country 
in the Leſſer Alia, famous for horſes, mules, and flayes. It 
has been before obſerved, that the ſlaves, when imported for 
ſale, were pampered to make them appear ſleek and fat—or 


perhaps we may underſtand, by pingues, here, that the Capps- + 


were naturally more plump and luſty than others. 

[ay Double your +] i. e. By the intereſt which -you 
make | 4 
= 1 have done it.] That, ſays the miſer, I have already 


done, : 


N 79. Ten 


— — ro 


f 
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6 deoies redit in rugam. Depunge ubi ſiſtam, 
Anventus, Chryſippe, tui finitor acervi l | 80 


79. Ten times it returns into a Fold. i. e. It is now tenfold. 
Metaph. from garments, which, the fuller hey are, the more 
folds they make: hence duplex, from duo, two, and plico, 
to fold—triplex, from tres and plico, &c. So the verbs, du- 
plico, to double, to make twofold —riplico, \&c. Ruga, Gr. 
Fila a Pugp—i. e. Ege traho, quod ruga cutim aut veitem in 
plicas contrahat. Sce Alxsw. 8 "YA 

79. Mark down, fc.) Depunge—metaph. from marking 
points on a balance, at which the needle, or beam, ſtopping, 
gave the exact weight. See Juv. Sat. v. I. 100. and note. 

The miſer, finding bis deſires increaſe as his riches increaſe, 
kgows not where to {top— | 

Creſcit amor nummi quantam ipſa pecunia ereſcit. 
Juyov. Sat. xiv, I. 139. 
go. O Chryſinpus, c.] A Stoic philoſopher, a diſciple of 
Zeno, or, according to others, of Cleanthes. He was the in- 
ventor of the r or 22 lyllegiſm, called OD 
Gr. owge;, an heap, it conſiſtiog of a great number of p - 
tions —— one upon the ha ſo hu there was hardly any | 
end to be found A proper emblem of coyetoug deſire, which 
is cantinually increaſing. Sta 

Perſius calls Chryſippus, inyentus finitor, the only finiſher, 
that was fqund, of his own heap—becauſe he inveſtigated the 
method of putting an end to the propoſitions, or queſtions, in 
that mode of argument, and wrote four books on the ſubject. 

This the poet may be ſuppoſed to be deriding in this place, 
as in truth an impoſſible thing, Chryſippus himſelf having de- 
viſed po beiter expedient, than to ſtate only à certain uns © of 
propoſuions, and then to be ſilent.— But this would not do, bs 
might he forced on, ad infinitum, by a queſtion on what he ſaid 
tft See Cic. Acad. Qu. Lib, ii. 29. 

Marſhall reads this line wy 

Inventor, Chryſippe. tui, & finitor acervi.“ 
Sic Jogas meo pericyo, ſays he, ſenſu multo cancinniore,” 


O Chryſippus ? thou that couldſt invent, and ſet bounds 10 
thy increaſing ſorites, teach me to ſet. bounds to my increa 
avarice. Iron. The miſer is ſuppoſed to be wearied out wi 
the inſatiableneſs of his avaritious deſires, and longs to ſee an 
end put to them—but in vain. . 


Having now finiſhed my work, which, like the ſorites of 


| Chryſippus, has, from the variety and redundancy of the mat- 
| ar, 
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« Now ten times it returns into a fold ; mark down where 


6“ I ſhall ſtop, 
O Chryſippus, the found finiſher of your own heap.” 80 


ter, been ſo long increaſing under my hands, much beyond 
what I at firſt expected, I hould hope that the Reader, ſo far 
from blaming the length of the 133 will approve the 

rticuldrity, and even minuteneſs, of the obſervations, which I 

ave made on the preceding Satires of Juvenal and Perſius, as 
on all hands they are allowed to be the molt difficult of the La- 
tin writers: therefore mere curſory remarks, here and there 
ſcattered on particular paſſages, would aſſiſt the Reader but lit - 
tle, in giving him a complete and conſiſtent view of the whole; 
to this end every ſeparate part ſhould be explained, that it may 
be well underſtood and properly arranged within the mind: this, 
I truſt, will ſtand as an apology for the length of theſe papers, 
which, wherever they may find their way, will be attended with 
the Editor's beſt wiſhes, that they may carry thoſe ſolid and 
weighty inſtructions to the mind, which it is the buſineſs of our 
two Satiriſts to recommend Delectando pariterque monendo. 

However Perſius may be deemed inferior to Juvenal as a poet, 
yet he is his equal as a moraliſt ; and as to the honeſty and ſin- 
cerity with which he wrote—* There is a ſpirit of finceriry,” 
ſays Mr. Dryden, in all he ſays—in this he is equal to Juve- 
% nal, who was as honeſt and ſerious as Perſius, and more he 
« could not be.” 

I have obſerved, in ſeveral parts of the foregoing notes on 
Perſius, his imitations of Horace—The reader may fee the 
whole of theſe accurately collected, and obſerved upon—Ca- 
aus. Perſiana Horatii Imitatio, at the end of bis Commenta- 


ries on the Satires. 
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